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Section I 
Mapping trade 


1. Byzantine trade: local, regional, interregional and 
international 


Marlia Mundell Mango 


The purpose of the symposium whose papers are published here was 
to examine the nature and extent of Byzantine trade prior to and in the 
wake of the Arab Conquest of the Levant in the 7" century, and during 
subsequent centuries. Trade is taken broadly as monetized or bartered 
exchange, but alternative mechanisms of circulation suchas giftand pillage 
are also considered. The following papers focus on recent archaeological 
or other work related to local and international trade between the 4“ and 
12 centuries, rather than to the interregional movement of basic staples 
within the Mediterranean. 

Given the state management of much of this last type of circulation, it 
does not meet the criteria of a monetized trade, a reason in itself to omit it 
here. The role of the state features prominently in discussions of ancient 
productivity by Rostovtzeff, Finley, Polanyi, Hopkins and others, who have 
provided us with sophisticated models of the economy. These models are 
of course relevant to the late Romar/early Byzantine economy; however, 
since one may distinguish between economy and trade as subjects of study 
and speculation, these economic models will not be examined directly 
here. So often questions posed about the general economy set the agenda 
for discussions of trade. Instead, these symposium papers cover trade as 
distinct from the economy as a whole, and consider the concrete evidence 
of traded materials, locations of trade, and mechanisms of operation — to 
start from the bottom up, so to speak. Leaving aside the state and the 
economy, the papers concentrate mainly on local and international trade 
where state involvement was limited. 

The Byzantine or Eastern Roman Empire conveniently (for us) 
encompassed both the period of late antiquity when the role of the state 
was overtly large, at least within the annona system that moved basic 
staples, and a period in the middle ages when the civil annona and the 
state’s role within it had ceased. This second period comprises a time 
during which Byzantine society is often described as being so little 
interested in trade that, left to its own devices (i.e. without a large state 
role), it had allowed merchant colonies from the West to take control of 
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commercial transactions by the 12 century. One may ask how these two 
realities — early and later — can be reconciled, or whether they are in fact 
realities. Were the strategic skills and organizational resources deployed 
by the state until the 7 century lost thereafter, leaving Byzantine society 
incapable of lower-scale or individual management? Did Byzantine and 
Mediterranean trade virtually cease between the 7" and 10" centuries? 
If so, how does one explain the well-established activities of local and 
international trade recorded so soon after AD 900 in the Book of the 
Eparch and the Cairo Geniza documents?! Thus, the bridging period of 
the 8 to 9" centuries is particularly important here, as in other contexts. 
Altogether, ten papers here (5, 6, 8, 9, 11, 15, 17, 19, 24, 25) discuss the 8" 
century. 

This analysis could have been carried out in the recent three-volume 
study edited by A. Laiou and published in 2002. Entitled The Economic 
History of Byzantium, it promised thorough coverage. Instead, the late 
antique/medieval dichotomy is perpetuated by focusing on the 7*to 15" 
centuries, thus failing to analyze at the same level the preceding period of 
formation that links Byzantium to the ancient world. The editor? simply 
explains that the earlier centuries — that is, late antiquity — have already 
been adequately examined by A.H.M. Jones.? However, not only did Jones 
make little use of archaeological evidence, but an abundance of excavated 
and surveyed material relevant to the study of trade and questions of 
economic history has been made available since his time. In The Economic 
History, late antiquity is allotted only 160 out of 1205 pages.* Excellent as 
this discussion is, an opportunity has clearly been missed to explore the 
two periods equally. 

If The Economic History of Byzantium published in 2002 failed to bridge 
the perceived break between the ancient and medieval periods, Richard 
Hodges and David Whitehouse in their Mohammed, Charlemagne and the 
Origins of Europe (1983)° had already compounded the chronological with 
a geographical gap, namely the cessation of activity in the Mediterranean ° 
attributed to the Arab Conquest. However, this reiteration of Pirenne’s 
thesis provided new archaeological evidence for the development of 
a northern bypass between Bagdad and Aachen. Since the Hodges and 


1 Das Eparchenbiuch Leon des Weisen, ed. J. Koder (Vienna, 1991); Goitein, Cairo Geniza. 


2 . i 4 
“  Laiou, ed., Economic History. 


3. AHM. Jones, The Later Roman Empire, 284-602: a social, econontic and administrative 


survey (Oxford, 1964). 


4 Written by C. Morrisson and J.-P. Sodini, in Laiou, ed., Economic History, 171-220. 


5 R. Hodges and D. Whitehouse, Mohammed, Charlemagne and the Origins of Europe 


(London, 1983); R. Hodges and D. Whitehouse, Mahomet, Charlemagne et les origines de 
l’Enrope, trans. C. Morrissson, with a preface by C. Morrisson and J.-P. Sodini (Paris, 1996). 
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Whitehouse publication, two others have re-examined the Mediterranean. 
In The Corrupting Sea, published in 2000, Peregrine Horden and Nicholas 
Purcell’ identified and analyzed the ecology of its microregions 
continuously engaged in small-scale activities such as cabotage, but 
occasionally externally stimulated to larger enterprise. They asserted 
furthermore that no qualitative distinction in economic life need be 
made between the ancient and medieval periods. The following year 
(2001), Michael McCormick’s Origins of the Medieval Economy, taking a 
macro-view, demonstrated that viable conditions for Mediterranean 
transport and trade continued to exist as documented by 828 instances 
of long-range movement on the Sea between AD 609 and 968.’ Travel 
within the Byzantine world was the subject of an earlier British Byzantine 
symposium, edited by Ruth Macrides and published in 2002.8 Since the 
Oxford symposium took place in 2004, Christopher Wickham’s study of 
Europe and the Mediterranean during 400-800 appeared, in 2005, and 
demonstrated how a detailed use of trading patterns, in particular those 
of fineware pottery, can elucidate economic realities within and between 
regions.” 

So, several massive studies have set the stage for further work and 
publication, including this collection of papers taking a different and more 
modest perspective. Its objectives may be summed up as follows. First, 
it aims to examine trade, but not the economy per se. Second, to point 
up correspondences between the early and medieval periods, the papers 
concentrate mainly on local and international trade as two areas where 
state management, as distinct from state regulation and taxation, was 
minimal. The opposite approach — to consider comparatively areas state- 
managed in the early period and free in the medieval — was also possible, 
but less appealing because, from an archaeological perspective, this is a 
subject relatively over-studied in the early period and largely neglected 
in the medieval. Third, the papers will focus in greater detail on specific 
items and places of trade, often looking beyond the Mediterranean itself 
to the West, East, South and North. Although the papers focus on trade 
that was presumably entirely or largely monetized, they do not — given 
limited space — discuss per se the monetary side of the subject — that is, 
coin finds, questions of control and profit, etc. 


P. Horden and N. Purcell, The Corrupting Sea: a study of Mediterranean history (Oxford, 


McCormick, Origins. 
5 R.Macrides, ed., Travel in the Byzantine World (Aldershot, 2002). 


9 C. Wickham, Franting the Early Middle Ages: Europe and the Mediterranean 400-800 
(Oxford, 2005). 
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In principle, given the nature of trade (or its near equivalents), 
greater attention ought to be paid to the items traded in order to broaden 
understanding. Although the study of late antique transport amphorae 
has been refined as an analytical tool - and some papers here (e.g. 4, 
10, 16, 20, 24) discuss the subject -, other material has been neglected, 
sometimes dismissed as elitist and marginal to the general economy — in 
other words, high-value and low-volume. However, this other material 
represents wants, not needs: it must have been market-driven and so 
should be considered. To draw an analogy, it is difficult to imagine a study 
of economy that takes account of copper but not gold coin. 

How can this so-called elitist material be characterized? Does it 
include metal but not glass, or glass but not pottery? Looking at the 
material from the consumer’s end: what did people own, how valuable 
or elitist was it, and how did they acquire it? Diocletian’s Price Edict," of 
course, provides the most comprehensive idea of what was available and 
for how much. Inventories and related texts provide some notion of the 
range of possessions in a given household. At a socially modest end of the 
scale, an Egyptian will dated 583/4 states that an illiterate sailor (nautes) 
and his wife owned by purchase or inheritance ‘houses, objects of gold, 
silver, copper, brass, clothing, cloths and minor objects’, some at least 
therefore explicitly bought, not bartered or homemade." A document of 
564 preserved at Ravenna lists the possessions of one Stephan that were 
evaluated for resale. These include some valuables (fibulae, spoons etc.), 
furniture (chairs etc.), soft furnishings (tapestries, etc.), four copper objects 
(barrel, pitcher, cooking pot, lamp), clothing (silk and cotton shirt, linen 
trousers), agricultural equipment (tools, mortars, trough, barrels, vats, 
etc.), and a female slave." Both medieval Byzantine domestic inventories 
of the 11" to 14" centuries (1017-1401) and Jewish trousseau lists of the 
10" to 12" centuries preserved at Fustat are similar.’ Excavation contexts, 
particularly domestic and commercial, provide further information. Some 
individual preserved or excavated items record that they were bought 
and the amount paid. In 622, John bar Sergius of the village of Haluga in 
Osrhoene bought a codex of Pauline Epistles for 14 carats, apparently for 
his own use; in 624, an unnamed woman bought an Acts of the Apostles 
for 12 carats, which she gave to the village church at Gadalta; both books 


10 Lauffer, Diokletians Preisedtikt. 


TAS. Hunt and C.C. Edgar, eds. and trans., Selected! Papyri (London-Cambridge, MA, 
1952), 257-9. 


”  K.Randsborg, The First Milleniitm A.D. in Europe and the Mediterranean: an archaeological 


essay (Cambridge, 1993), 158-9. 


19 N. Oikonomides, ‘The contents of the Byzantine house from the eleventh to the fifteenth 
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are now in London." Inscriptions record the cost of panels of mosaic 
pavement given to a synagogue in Gadara; one panel refers to payment 
made in ‘cloth’ as well as 3-5 (?) solidi. At Beth Alpha, another pavement 
was paid for by the sale of 100 modii (bushels) of wheat.% 

The other end of the social spectrum, the genuinely elitist, is thought 
to be represented by items imported from the East, the most important of 
which are considered to have been spices, silk, precious stones, and ivory. 
But even here, the status of imports could be broadly based. Detailed study 
of the materials of this trade by Warmington and more recently Raschke’ 
reveals economic complexity within this market. Raschke stresses the non- 
elitist use of silk in both China and the Roman Empire.” Goitein remarks 
inasimilar vein about the remarkable popularity of silk in medieval trade: 
‘this strong, clean and fine yarn probably answered many needs now 
fulfilled by modern synthetic fabrics’."® Stephan in 6"-century Ravenna, 
as we have seen, had a silk and cotton shirt. Late antique imported silk has 
been excavated in more marginal areas, such as the villages of Nessana 
and Oboda in the Negev, and at Zenobia on the Euphrates.” Warmington 
points out that pepper, of which three grades (black, white, long) were 
available, was not elitist, but widely used in Roman society, in medicine 
as well as seasoning.” 

Many things were produced and acquired locally, in cities and even 
villages. A 6"-century tax list demonstrates that the village of Aphrodito 
in Egypt was well supplied with craftsmen. In addition to its 100 
peasant proprietors, a notary, letter-writer and barber, bakers, butchers, 
greengrocers, millers and beekeepers, it had one dyer, eight fullers, 
four to five linen-weavers, wool-weavers, three tailors, shoemakers, 
one potter, three carpenters, two boatbuilders, coppersmiths, and five 
goldsmiths.” However, many things were obviously made in quantity 
for export from production centres. The range of goods brought into 


WOW. Wright, Catalogue of the Syriac Manuscripts in the British Museum (London, 1870-72), 
I, 81-2, 90-91. 

8 EL. Sukenik, ‘The ancient synagogue at el-Hammeh’, Jourual of the Palestine Oriental 
Society 15 (1935), 147-9; J. Naveh, On Stone and Mosaic: the Aramaic and Hebrew inscriptions from 
ancient synagogues [Hebrew] (Jerusalem, 1978), 11. 

6 EH. Warmington, The Coniuerce between the Roman Empire and India, 2"! edn (London- 
New York, 1974); M.G. Raschke, ‘New studies in Roman commerce with the East’, in ANRW, 
604-1378. 
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8 Goitein, Cairo Geniza, IV, 169-70. 
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late antique Anazarbus, capital of Cilicia Secunda, numbered at least 42 
items on a fragmentary tariff list, of which the surviving 15 items include 
rope, nets, sill, tm, lead and slaves, as well as wine, salt, garlic, garum, 
saffron, fenugreek, gourds, vegetables, other plants, and cattle.” Mixed 
cargoes of higher-value goods are recorded in horoscopes cast in 475 and 
479 for delayed ships travelling from Alexandria to Athens and Smyrna 
respectively. The first carried camels from Cyrenaica, high-grade textiles 
(kortinas phrontalia kai akoubetalia), and items of silver (litters: argyra 
basternia). The second carried (live) small birds (pierota tina, strouthia), 
books or leaves of papyrus (biblin tina e chartas, charten liton), objects of 
bronze and kitchen utensils (skeue chalka, skewe mageirika), and a chest full 
of medicines (iatrika skeue, pharmakotheken pepleromenen).* Comparable 
cargoes were said to have been carried into the Adriatic by the 13 or more 
ships of the patriarchal fleet of Alexandria nearly 150 years later (AD 610- 
20), namely dried goods (xerophorta), clothing (himatia), silver (argyros) 
and ‘other objects of high value’ (pragmata anagkain) with a total value of 
34 kentenaria (3400|bs gold).™ This would amount to a value of c. 16,000 
solidi per ship® as against the value of 70 solidi for the wine carried on the 
Yass1 Ada ship (AD c. 626). 

The complex nature of trade is marked by choice and imitation. 
Although wine apparently formed part of the annona system, and was 
thus considered a basic staple, certain varieties were popular and travelled 
great distances, sometimes to other wine-producing areas. Gaza wine 
was praised by Sidonius Apollinaris (Poems 17.15) and Gregory of Tours 
(History 7.29) in Gaul, Cassiodorus (Variae 12.12.3) in Italy, and Corripus 
(In laudem Iustini 3.88) at Constantinople. Pottery lamps of North Africa 
and Asia Minor were copied, one might say counterfeited, at Athens and 
Corinth.” The Cairo Geniza documents reveal that Byzantine brocade 
covers and bridal chests often appear in 11"- to 12"-century Jewish 
trousseau lists in the Islamic world, although alternatives were available 
locally.?* These documents also reveal] that 22 types of Egyptian flax were 
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traded around the medieval Mediterranean, of which the most popular in 
Sicily was Barrani.” 

Once exported, an object could assume new meaning and value in 
a different society. One example is provided by the royal Saxon burial] 
excavated in 2003 at Prittlewell in Essex, which includes a common 
Byzantine copper flask and bronze basin® (perhaps deposited for their 
utility rather than their economic or aesthetic value). In Byzantium, 
the regulations for provisioning the imperial baggage train for military 
campaign show that social status required that silver vessels be given to 
the emperor and tinned copper to officers.”! 

In order to focus on traded materials, papers published here discuss 
consumables such as wine and materia medica (papers 10, 16, 19), raw 
materials suchas gold from Africa, silver from Asia Minor, tin from Britain, 
ivory via Africa, and fur from northern Russia (papers 15, 21, 23-24, 28), as 
well as alum from Egypt and ship-building timber from Dalmatia and Asia 
Minor (paper 25), the latter two materials traded by Venice via Byzantium. 
Other papers (6, 11-15) are also based on finished manufactured products 
of ivory and bone, metal, glass, and pottery. In some cases, these products 
were traded abroad ~ namely, glassware excavated in Afghanistan, Russia 
and China, and mosaic tesserae of recycled Levantine glass used at Torcello 
(papers 13-14, 17, 26-27); metalware excavated in northern Europe and 
Africa (paper 15); and silk exported particularly to Europe (paper 25). 

Pottery, which, in fact, has received far more scholarly attention than 
glass or metal, had a more restricted circulation abroad, in the form of 
fine wares, cooking and household wares, or glazed wall tiles (papers 
7-9, 11-12, 18, 20). The circulation patterns of Byzantine fineware pottery 
were varied and complex. In late antiquity, African Red and other slip fine 
wares travelled widely, as John Hayes’s published maps demonstrate,” 
until at least the 7" century, and some probably later (paper 11), but it 
is not until the 12" to 13" centuries that we find shipwrecks — three of 
them — with a main cargo of fine wares (paper 12). By the 7" century, the 
Chinese had introduced porcelain; by the 8" century, it was traded into 
the Islamic world where apparently new glazing techniques, using tin 
opacifiers added to soda-lime glaze, were devised in imitation. Porcelain 
itself did not reach the Byzantine world, to judge from excavation 
records, but Islamic imitations did. These, imported in limited numbers, 
may have inspired the new Byzantine glazed polychrome ware, which, 


2% Goitein, Cairo Geniza, I, 224, 455-7 n. 61. 


30 See paper 15, note 44 below. 


31 .E. Haldon, Constantine Porphyrogenitus: three treaties on imperial military expeditions, 
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combining earlier Roman-style lead glazing and a new white fabric — the . . 
clay apparently available at Constantinople itself and at Preslav (paper 
7) -, achieved a comparable effect without the Chinese and Islamic 
technology innovations. Chinese porcelain is not found in Constantinople 
until the 16" century.” Nevertheless, a single 10"-century porcelain vase 
is preserved at Venice among San Marco's prized vessels,** many of which 
are identified by their distinctive 10"-century mounts as being high-status 
Byzantine booty of the Fourth Crusade (paper 15). Was this porcelain 
vase once at Constantinople, perhaps arriving there as a diplomatic gift? 
Chinese sources record Byzantine embassies to China in 643, 667, 701, and 
possibly 719; the first of these brought Byzantine purple glass,* a good 
example of which is also preserved at San Marco. Could a later embassy 
have returned with porcelain? More surprising than the general absence 
of Chinese porcelain is the lack of imports from adjacent Sasanian Persia 
of pottery (paper 18), glass (paper 13), or metalware. Nor, apparently, has 
Byzantine pottery or metalware been found in Sasanian Persian contexts, 
although Byzantine glass has been found at two Sasanian sites.” Is this 
near lack of mutual exchange explained by political realities, preferences 
of taste, or an unidentified trade mechanism? Procopius refers to the 
revenues Persia gained through the Byzantine silk trade with the Far East. 
Thus, Persia did not prevent this trade (as so often stated), but profited 
from it. In contrast to the Sasanian and Chinese ceramics, pottery from the 
Islamic world did circulate in Byzantium (paper 12). 

As stated earlier, the symposium looks beyond the Mediterranean to 
the West, East, South and North. The dust jacket of this publication shows 
the map of the world devised for the mid-6'-century text of Christian 
Topography of Cosmas Indicopleustes. This shows the Mediterranean, 
the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf and the Caspian, all surrounded by the 
ocean. But Cosmas himself knew that the Far East lay beyond India and 
Taprobane (which he visited), and he knew what things were imported 
from all those lands. Exports from the late antique Mediterranean have 
been identified across three continents (fig. 1.1). 


33 Hayes, Sarachane, 261-4. 
34 HLR. Hahnloser et al., II Tesoro di San Marco, vol. Il: Il Tesoro e il Museo (Florence, 1971), 
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30) cB, Thierry and C. Morrisson, ‘Sur les monnaies byzantines trouvées en Chine’, Revue 
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36 Hahnioser et al., Tesoro, no. 123. 


37 Personal communication by St-John Simpson. The silver bowls on a high foot 
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The papers published here consider, in turn, local, regional and 
interregional trade as a prelude to a longer look at international trade, 
in both its products and key regions. The introductory section of papers 
(2-4) discusses mapping trade, to discover the means (maps, shipwrecks, 
amphorae) whereby one can know where trade moved and how. Section II 
papers (5-7) cover local trade and commerce operating by means of shops 
and workshops (sometimes combined) in three cities — Scythopolis / Bet 
Shean (4-8" centuries), Alexandria (4"~9" centuries), and Preslav (9 
11" centuries) —, examining specific production (glass, ivory/bone, glazed 
tiles, fine wares) from the point of view of its type, volume, duration, and 
its immediate or distant destination. Were these producer or consumer 
cities, and how were commercial activities organized within them on the 
ground? 

Section IJ papers are region-based and consider, respectively, one 
regional market, in Syria (paper 8), for cooking wares (5'"-8" centuries); 
the range of pottery imported into another, smaller region of Isauria 
(possibly in the Dark Age) (paper 9); and one medieval supplier operating 
on a regional as well as a much wider basis (paper 10). This last type of 
supplier to Constantinople of a basic staple (wine) may have replaced the 
annona-style circulation of the early period. This wine was transported 
from Ganos to nearby Constantinople, from where it may have reached 
its wider market. Section IV papers (11-15) consider diachronically the 
circulation — local, regional, interregional and international — of general 
classes of fine and other wares, namely of pottery (papers 11-12), glass 
(papers 13-14), and metal (paper 15). Paper 11 demonstrates the continued 
production and trade of a Late Roman fine ware well beyond its accepted 
terminus in 700, possibly until the 9 century. Papers 12-14 consider 
innovative types of glass and pottery produced and traded in either late 
antiquity or middle Byzantium, while paper 15 covers metalwork of both 
periods. 

The remaining two sections are devoted to international trade that 
was controlled in the early period by commerciarii who imposed a 12.5 
per cent duty on the goods brought into the Empire through designated 
entry points at Clysma and lotabe in the Red Sea; Callinicum, Nisibis, 
Dara and Dvin in the east; and Hieron on the Bosphoros and the Danube 
in the north.** The lead seals of the commerciarii were apparently affixed 
to the goods, and the duty collected funded the local military as stated 
in Anastasius’s Edict posted in several locales.” By the 7 century, much 


38 Jones, Later Roman Enrptre, 826-7. 
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of what had been interregional trade becomes international, thanks to 
regime change in so many areas. The shift from one to the other is neatly 
illustrated by the remains and evidence of cargoes and crews of two well- 
known shipwrecks both off the southern coast of Asia Minor, that of the 
7% century at Yassi Ada and that of the 11" century at Serge Liman.” 

Sections V—VI on international trade begin with four papers (16-19) 
discussing selected types of exports out of the Empire, namely wine (to 
the Iberian and Arabian peninsulas) and glass (to China), followed by 
one type of import, materia medica, and the observed absence of another 
(Sasanian or other eastern pottery). Section VI looks at four regions, 
starting with three papers (20-22) on the West, namely 5'"- to 6"-century 
Britain as reached by way of the Atlantic (rather than the Rhine); these 
papers consider, respectively, types of ships used, a prime raw material 
available (tin), and evidence of Mediterranean contact. 

The next two papers (23-24) look both to the South and the East to 
consider the Red Sea as the principal gateway in exploring the continuity 
of the trade described in the 1*-century AD Periplus Maris Erythraei."" Was 
trade between the Mediterranean, East Africa and the Far East stopped 
before the 4" century by economic inertia; or in the 6" century by the 
Persians or the plague; or in the 7" century by the Umayyad Arabs; or in 
the 8" century by the Abbasids? Or did it continue? If it was interrupted, 
when did it revive? Literary evidence relates to the 6"-century phase 
of trade: Cosmas Indicopleustes, author of the Christian Topography and 
merchant of Alexandria, refers to fellow traders operating in Aksum 
and, himself included, travelling to Sri Larika; the pilgrim from Piacenza 
recounts eating bright green nuts obtained from ships from India docked 
at Clysma in c. 570. Roberta Tomber reports that sherds of at least four 
types of Late Roman amphorae have now been identified at several sites 
in India and Sri Lanka.” These sites occur in the main areas of West-East 
trade discussed by Cosmas, especially Gujurat and Sri Lanka (where on 
fig. 1.1 all relevant dots also refer to coin finds).* Paper 23 examines Red 
Sea ports and linked sites for evidence of late antique activity, finding 
the most promising at Berenike where a range of imports was uncovered. 
Paper 24 examines the Kingdom of Aksum, principal entrepot between 


40 Bass and Van Doorninck, Yass: Ada; Bass et al., Seree Liman. 
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the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean, finding locally carved ivory that recalls 
work known within the Empire. 

Papers 25-26 return to the medieval Mediterranean, to East and West. 
Paper 25 examines a triangular system of trade networks linking the 
Adriatic with Constantinople and Alexandria, as developed by Venice 
between the 8" and 11" centuries. Trade goods varied according to local 
demands and included alum, timber and Cretan cheese, as well as silk. 
Paper 26 makes a scientific case study of related contacts, namely the use 
in 11"-century mosaic decoration at Torcello of glass chemically similar to 
that of Levantine glass found as cargo on the contemporary ship wrecked 
at Serge Limani and probably bound for Constantinople. 

The two final papers look to the North, as viewed from Cons tantinople, 
to the Black Sea and beyond. Paper 27 considers the Crimea as the trading 
gateway to the North, in particular at the evidence of exchange at Cherson 
and Tmutarakan. Paper 28 takes the subject further into northern Russia, 
tracing the links between new rural settlement and trade from the 10! 
century, based on survey and excavation. 

At the centre of the commercial network of Byzantine trade lies 
Constantinople, the subject covered at the symposium by Cyril Mango. He 
will publish his discussion of the capital as consumer or producer in his 
forthcoming study of the urban history of the city. Extensive excavations, 
begun in 2004," of its largest harbour (that of Theodosius at Yenikap1 
summarized by Nergis Giinsenin in paper 10; see Figure A) promise to 
change the chronological profile of trade at Constantinople. 

Other papers delivered at the symposium, held at Oxford in 2004, have 
been or are to be published elsewhere, namely those of Franck Goddio 
and Jonathan Cole on excavations in the Canopic region and port of 
Alexandria; of Mark Horton on Zanzibar and Shanga; and of John Hayes 
on pottery in late 12"-century Cyprus. 


Giin Igiginda. Istanbul’un 8000 yil. Marmaray, Metro, Sultanahmet kazilari 
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2. Maps and trade 


Emilie Savage-Smith 


Travel and trade in the eastern Mediterranean appear to have been a 
major concern of the anonymous author of a recently discovered Arabic 
treatise composed between AD 1020 and 1050. His cosmographical treatise 
contains, among much other material, 17 maps, 14 of which are unlike any 
other Greek, Latin or Arabic maps known to be extant. 

The Bodleian Library acquired the only known fully illustrated copy, 
made about 1200, in June 2002.' Prior to its being offered for sale at auction 
in London on 10 October 2000, this manuscript (and even the treatise it 
contained) was totally unknown to scholars.’ It has been the subject of a 
joint research project of the Oriental Institute and the Bodleian Library, and 
in 2007 was published in its entirety on a website hosted by the Bodleian 
Library (http://www.bodley.ox.ac.uk/bookofcuriosities). The rhyming title, 
Kitab Ghara'ib al-funun wa-mulah al-'wyun, is difficult to render fully in Eng- 
lish, but is loosely translated as The Book of Curiosities of the Sciences and 
Marvels for the Eyes. For convenience, it has become known as the Book of 
Curiosities. 

The unidentified author of the Book of Curiosities provides several dates 
and refers to events that allow us to date the composition to between AD 
1020 and 1050.3 He is well informed about Sicily and also the other two 
corners of the great commercial triangle of the day: Egypt and Ifriqiyah 
(modern Tunisia). 

The author provides a map of each of these three commercial centres, 
as well as a map of the Mediterranean as a whole, an illustrated chapter 


1 It has been given the shelfmark MS Arab. c. 90. The acquisition was made possible 


through donations from the National Art Collections Fund, the Heritage Lottery Fund, 
the Friends of the Bodleian Library, ARAMCO (Saudi Arabia), several colleges of Oxford 
University, and a number of individual donors. The project to edit, translate and publish it, 
partially funded by the AHRC, was a joint undertaking by the present author and Dr Yossef 
Rapoport, with the collaboration of and Prof. Jeremy Johns and Prof. Paul Kunitzsch. 


2 Christie’s, Islamic Art and Manuscripts, lot 41. Portions of the treatise are preserved. 


in three other copies, all of them lacking the maps. Recently, a fourth manuscript, copied 
in 1565 (972 H), has come to light (Damascus, Maktabat al-Asad al-Wataniyah, MS. 16501, 
formerly Aleppo, al-Maktaba al-Waqfiya, MS. 957) that has crude, mostly unlabelled, sketches 
representing the maps of al-Mahdiyah, Cyprus, the Euphrates, and the Oxus. 
3 For the internal evidence for dating its composition, see the website. 

From Byzantine Trade, 4th-12th Centuries. Copyright © 2009 by the Society for the Promotion 
of Byzantine Studies. Published by Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Wey Court East, Union Road, 
Farnham, Surrey, GU9 7PT, Great Britain. 
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on the bays of Byzantium, and a map of the island of Cyprus. In addition, 
there is a map of the Indian Ocean, another of the Caspian Sea, five maps 
each illustrated with one of the five great river systems (Nile, Tigris, 
Euphrates, Indus and Oxus), and diagrams of various lakes of the world, 
as well as two world maps, one rectangular in form and the other circular. 
Itineraries feature in many of the chapters and maps. 

Itineraries have a long history. From the Roman world, a number of 
Latin lists of toponyms in itineraries are preserved, including the Antonine 
itinerary of the 3% century AD and the Ravenna cosmography, a Latin 
list of 5,000 localities drawn up shortly after 700. They describe stops 
on land journeys (except for one part of the Antonine itinerary, which is 
devoted to coastal stops), giving names and distances. The purpose of 
these Latin itineraries appears to have been either to serve as mnemonic 
aids to a traveller, or a means of recording for posterity routes that were 
frequented. 

Only three surviving Roman itineraries are illustrated, the most 
elaborate being the famous Peutinger Table, named after its 16"-century 
owner, Konrad Peutinger, showing the main roads and staging-posts in the 
Roman world, and also providing distances between them. The existing 
map is a copy made in the 12" or 13" century (with several intervening 
copies) of what was probably a road map of the 4" century AD. It is drawn 
on. a long, narrow roll of parchment; because its length is about 20 times 
its height, the north-south distances are greatly compressed while the 
east—west distances are much too long.’ It can be classified as an illustrated 
itinerary, but its purpose other than defining the Roman realm is difficult 
to see. The distortion is such that the relative positions of localities are 
bizarre, the sequence of stations is not always readily evident, and the 
illustrations cannot surely have served as an aid to memory. It is difficult 
to see that such a map (intriguing as it is) could possibly have been an 
aid to travellers and traders, though of course one could argue that the 
localities depicted on it might reflect the expanding sphere of trade. 


+ RB. Salway, ‘Travel, Itneraria and Thbellaria’, in C. Adams and R. Laurence, eds., Travel 


and Geography in the Roman Empire (London, 2001), 22~109; K. Brodersen, ‘Geographical 
knowledge in the Roman World’, in Adams and Laurence, eds., Travel and Geography, 7-21; 
and O.A.W. Dilke, ‘Itineraries and geographical maps in the early and late Roman Empires’, 
in J.B. Harley and D. Woodward, eds., The History of Cartography, vol. I: Cartography in 
prehistoric, ancient, and iuedieval Europe and the Mediterranean (Chicago, 1987), 234-57. 


5 See R. Talbert, ‘Cartography and taste in Peutinger’s Roman map’, in R. Talbert and 


K. Brodersen, eds., Space in the Roman World, its Perception and Presentation (Minster, 2004), 
113-41, and E. Albu, Imperial cartography and the medieval Peutinger Map’, Iimago Mundi 
57 (2005), 136-48. Richard Talbert is currently undertaking a new edition and reinterpretation 
of the ‘Peutinger Table’. 
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While land-routes dominated the Latin itineraries, sea-routes were 
the subject of Greek documents providing sailing directions, usually 
called Periploi, singular Periplus, from the Greek periplous meaning 
‘circumnavigation’.° They present textual descriptions of coasts, 
describing sea travel from port to port, often giving distances between 
ports, information about winds or nearby fortresses, sometimes with 
asides on local produce and customs. Several are preserved, one of the 
earliest being that of Hanno, c. 450 BC, going from Gibraltar down the 
African west coast to 7° N. latitude.’ In the 24 century AD, Arrian of 
Nicomedia recorded his circumnavigation of the Black Sea,’ while the 
anonymous Stadiasmus maris magni, ‘Measurement in stades of the Great 
Sea [Mediterranean]’, of possibly the 3" or 4% century AD (but preserved 
in only one manuscript dating from the 10" century), records distances in 
stades between harbours around the eastern Mediterranean and North 
African coast as far west as Utica.? 

No maps can with certainty be associated with any of these Periploi, 
and their function is problematic. Lists of stops and distances, even without 
diagrams, could serve as aids to memory, but the copious additional 
information on winds and fortresses suggests that they may have been 
portable lists that could be read on board ship. In one instance, we have 
evidence that the purpose was not as a memory aid to a traveller or trader, 
for Arrian’s Periplus was part of a letter to the emperor Hadrian. Whatever 
the immediate motivation for their being recorded, navigational guides or 
Periploi could on occasion reflect commercial and trade patterns as well as 
serve as a guide to others engaged in such activity. 

In the Book of Curiosities, the navigational guide to Byzantine bays, 
partially illustrated with schematic diagrams of bays (fig. 2.2), can be 
interpreted as a Periplus. It is significant that no Periploi are recorded 
between the 8" century and that of our Arabic treatise of the first half of 
the 11" century. Of the earlier Periploi, the Stadiasmus is closest in form 
to what is found in our Arabic treatise, for its author circumnavigated 
Cyprus as well as Crete and other parts of the eastern Mediterranean, 


oe ee Delatte, ed., Les portulans grecs (Liege, 1947); O.A.W. Dilke, ‘Cartography in the 


Byzantine Empire’, in Harley and Woodward, eds., History of Cartography, vol. I, 258-75. For 
the term and genre of periploi, see D. Marcotte, ed., Les géographes grees. Tome I: Introduction 
générale, Pseudo-Scynimos ‘Circuit de la Terre’ (Paris 2002), LXIV-LXXIIL. 

eT, Blomquist, The Date aud Origin of the Greek Version of Hanno’s Periplus (Lund, 1979); 
Marcotte, Géographes grecs, XXIV-XXV. 

8 GGM I, 370-401; Arrian, Periplus Ponti Euxini, ed. and trans. A. Liddle (London, 
2003). 

°° GGM I, 427-514. The unique manuscript, now in Madrid, belonged to Constantine 
Laskaris, a fugitive from Constantinople after it was taken by the Turks. 
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providing information on winds and harbours; Rhodes was particularly 
well covered, the Levant less so. 

Maps are a third class of material of potential relevance to medieval 
trade. World maps in general lack sufficient detail to be useful in this 
regard, with the possible exception of the rectangular world map in the 
Book of Curiosities, where various itineraries are included among its 395 » 
placenames. Furthermore, while a world map might conceivably reflect 
knowledge gained through trade and travel, it would have been of no use 
to a traveller or trader. A world map, in fact, is even today never used as a 
guide for navigation or travel. 

Regional maps, on the other hand, are more useful for traders, as well 
as more reflective of their activities. However, with the exception of the 
mosaic map of Palestine made during the reign of Justinian (527-65),"° 
there are essentially no regional maps from Byzantium or the early 
European middle ages until the 13" century. In the Islamic world, on the 
other hand, many regional maps were made in the 10" century, primarily 
by four Arabic scholars whom we group together today under the 
rubric ‘the Balkhi school’. Twenty-three regional maps, in addition to a 
world map, accompanied their treatises. The maps covered only Muslim 
territories and the boundaries were political ones, with accompanying 
texts including itineraries and descriptions of products and local customs. 
Fig. 2.1 shows a map of Syria from al-Istakhri (d. c. 961), whose treatise 
is the earliest of this ‘school’ to be preserved. Note that there are equal 
distances between stops, all of which are indicated by circles or polygonal 
shapes. Only verticals, horizontals, and arcs of circles were employed 
in the design, and all surface detail was eliminated except for a toothed 
diagonal band representing a mountain range. In other words, these 
regional maps employed the same principles later used by H.C. Beck in 
1931 when designing what became known as the London Underground 
Map. In both the ‘Balkhi-school’ maps and the London Underground Map, 
the routes were simplified to verticals, horizontals or diagonals, almost all 
surface detail eliminated, distances between stops equalized, directional 
orientation altered if required, and the stops themselves indicated by 
geometric shapes all of the same size. More diagram than map, both the 
London Underground Map and the regional maps of the early Balkhi school 


10 Known as the ‘Madaba mosaic’, discovered in a town near Amman in Jordan; P. 
Barber, The Map Book (London, 2005), 36-7. 

1 GR. Tibbetts, ‘The Balkhi school of geographers’, in J.B. Harley and D. Woodward, 
eds., History of Cartography, vol. 11, Book 1: Cartography in the traditional Islamic and South Asian 
societies (Chicago, 1992), 108-36. 
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Figure 2.1 A map of Syria, from Al-Istakhri, Kitab al-Masalik wa-al-mamalik; 
copy dated Dhu al-Qa’da 696 (July-August 1297). 
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are more useful for memory and organization of routes than actual models 
or representation of physical reality.'* 

The Book of Curiosities of the early 11" century represents a second 
approach to regional cartography. The map of the Indian Ocean (fig. 2.3) 
and that of the Mediterranean (fig. 2.4) are both unique to this manuscript. 
Both are drawn as ovals, with no attempt made to delineate the contours 
of the shoreline. Around the peripheries of these ovals, however, new 
information is supplied regarding trade and travel. The map of the Indian 
Ocean, as well as the unique maps of the Indus River, Oxus River and 
Lake Issiq Kul, which also form part of the Book of Curiosities, together 
provide information regarding the Silk Road across Central Asia, the 
overland route along the Indus and the Ganges, and the maritime route 
to China along the coasts of the Indian Ocean." For his knowledge of 
eastern lands, however, our author was dependent upon earlier written 
sources and various informants. The information, therefore, is second 
hand and derivative, and cannot be taken as a direct measure of the role 
or importance of these trade routes in the early 11" century. Nonetheless, 
the depiction of the land-routes to China provides a new perspective on 
their role in trade with China prior to the time of our author. 

The dependence of our author upon mercantile informants when 
compiling his work is evident from the following statement in the chapter 
immediately proceeding those with the maps of the Indian Ocean and the 
Mediterranean. 


We have only mentioned here what we have heard from trustworthy [?] 
sailors, from which I selected and made my own judgments; and from what 
had reached my ears from the wise merchants who traverse the seas, and from 
any ship captain who leads his men at sea, I mentioned what I have knowledge 
of." 


The Mediterranean was of more immediate experience to the author, 
who depicts it (fig. 2.4) crammed with 118 islands, all conveniently round 
except for two rectangular islands. Around the periphery, 121 anchorages 


12 


2 See E. Savage-Smith, ‘Memory and maps’, in F. Daftary and J. Meri, eds., Culture and 
Memory in Early and Mediewnl Islam: n Festschrift in honour of Wilferd Madelung (London, 2003), 
109-27 and figs 1-4. 


13 For details, see Y. Rapoport, ‘The Book of Curiosities: a medieval Islamic view of 


the East’, in A. Kaplony and P. Forét, eds., The Journey of Maps and Images on the Silk Road 
(London, 2008), 155-71 and Figs. 8.1-8.5. 


14 Bodleian Library, MS Arab. c. 90, fol. 29a. 
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Figure 2.2 The bays of Byzantium, from the anonymous Kitab Ghara‘ib al-funun 
wa-niulah al-uyun (undated; early 13" century). 
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The Mediterranean, from the anonymous Kitab Ghara’ib al-funun wa-mulah al-un (undated; early 13" century) 


Figure 2.4 
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Figure 2.5 The city of al-Mahdiyah, from the anonymous Kitab Ghara‘ib al- 
funun wa-mulah al-‘iwyun (undated; early 13" century). 


on the mainland are labelled, with information on winds and landmarks. 
The Straits of Gibraltar are indicated by a thin red line at the far left of 
the oval. The next seven ports (indicated by red dots) above this thin line 
and proceeding clockwise are anchorages past the straits, on the Atlantic 
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coast of Morocco (including Tangier). Thereafter, the mapmaker briefly 
alludes to the ports of al-Andalus (Muslim Spain) and of Europe, reading 
clockwise: the anchorages of al-Andalus, the anchorages of the Galicians, 
the anchorages of the Franks, the anchorages of the Slavs, the anchorages 
of the Lombards. 

The following label, proceeding clockwise, reads: ‘The Gulf of Burjan, 
in which there are 30 anchorages for skiffs [qawarib] of the Burjan’. The 
Burjan, in Arabic sources, were the Bulghars who immigrated to the 
Balkans in the early medieval period. The Gulf of Burjan can refer either 
to the coasts of the Black Sea or to the coasts of the northern Aegean, it 
is uncertain which is intended here."* Beginning with this gulf, all the 
subsequent anchorages described across the top (north) of the map over 
to the rightmost point of the oval (opposite the Strait of Gibraltar) are in 
Christian Byzantine hands, not Latin Christendom. At the far right, the 
anchorages in the Islamic lands begin, extending from Syria through Egypt 
to Tunisia. Thus the ports of Byzantium occupy nearly the entire upper 
half of the oval, and Islamic anchorages the lower half. Of the islands in 
the middle, those to the far left are each labelled merely ‘island’, whereas 
the remainder have names of islands in the eastern Mediterranean, with 
those belonging to the Cyclades in the middle and islands near Italy and 
Anatolia on the right. Sicily and Cyprus are represented as rectangles. 

Our author also provided a map of each of the commercial centres 
of the day: Tinnis in the Nile Delta, al-Mahdiyah in [frigiyah or modern 
Tunisia (fig. 2.6), and Palermo in Sicily, devoting a full chapter to each. 
While Tinnis was an important commercial and industrial centre in the 
early 11th century, disaster befell it during the Crusades, culminating in 
the evacuation of the city in 1189-90 and its total destruction in 1227." 

The second city in the commercial triangle was al-Mahdiyah, the 
capital city built by the Fatimid caliphs in 916-21 in what is now Tunisia. 
At the time our anonymous author is writing, the Fatimid capital had 
been moved to Cairo, but the city remained important for trade purposes. 
Again, our author provided a map as well as history of the city (fig. 2.5). 
The peninsular city is shown surrounded by stone walls, with the great 
gate known as ‘the Dark Passage’ barring the isthmus. In the south- 
eastern corner of the map is the enclosed inner harbour, surrounded by 
port buildings. 


1. Hrbek, ‘Bulghar’, in C.E. Bosworth, E. van Donzel, Th. Bianquis et al., eds., The 


Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2" edn, 11 vols (Leiden 1960-2002), vol. 1, 1304-8. 


‘© For an illustration of the Tinnis map, see J. Johns and E. Savage-Smith, ‘The Book of 


Curiosities: a newly-discovered series of Islamic maps’, Imago Mundi 55 (2003), 7-24, esp. 19, 
fig. 4. 
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Figure 2.6 The island of Cyprus, from the anonymous Kitab Ghara’ib al-funiun 
wa-mulah al-‘uyun (undated; early 13" century). 


Of particular interest is an itinerary, labelled ‘From al-Mahdiyah to 
Palermo’, that has been written in three columns in the centre of the map. 
It is in fact a maritime itinerary, in which, after leaving Mahdiyah, the 
sailor would make 13 stops along the Tunisian coast (distance between 
each is supplied) before reaching the island of Pantelleria; then two stops 
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on the south-west shore of Sicily, one on the modern Isola de Favignana, 
then to Trapani on the west coast of Sicily, with two further stops before 
reaching Palermo. 

For the third part of the commercial triangle, Palermo, our author 
presents an oval map of the island of Sicily, in which the representation of 
Palermo and its region completely dominates the map.” 

In addition to supplying us with maps of all three points of the Fatimid 
commercial triangle, our author also provides a map of an island lying 
entirely within Byzantine waters — Cyprus (fig. 2.6). Within the cells of 
this square ‘map’, 27 harbours on the island are named, with brief details 
of their topography, including churches, the number of ships that may 
be accommodated, and their position with respect to the named winds. 
Immediately below the diagram is a brief account of the principal exports 
from Cyprus: gum mastic, a resin called ladhan, dry and fresh storax 
(another resin), vitriol, blue-green vitriol, and ‘goods imported from 
Byzantium to all the cities’ — the last phrase suggesting that Cyprus was 
at this time a centre or clearing-house for the distribution of Byzantine 
goods presumably to Islamic lands. 

Yet another chapter in the treatise provides further information 
regarding Arab knowledge of Byzantine waters, for it essentially forms a 
navigational guide for bays in the Aegean Sea. The chapter opens with a 
schematic diagram for the first five bays only (fig. 2.2), thereafter reverting 
to only textual descriptions of the remaining 23 Byzantine bays, providing 
for each bay a considerable amount of information. The course of bays 
presented in this chapter begins from the south-west tip of Anatolia (across 
from the island of Rhodes) and then follows the bays or inlets northward 
along the coast until the mouth of the Dardanelles. At that point, the 
sequence continues westward to Thessalonike, then down to Corinth and 
thereafter circumnavigates the Peloponnesos as far as Patra. ; 

This navigational guide to 28 bays in the Aegean is unique in this period 
and is not a reproduction of an earlier text. Moreover, it is significant that 
the guide to 28 bays begins at a point off the southern Anatolian coast just 
opposite Rhodes — very near the place where in the 1970s a shipwreck 
was discovered at Serce Limami (literally, ‘Sparrow Harbour’) dating to 
c. AD 1025 — the time of our author."* The ship was carrying goods from 
Fatimid Egypt. Some of the objects found in the Serce Limam shipwreck 
indicate that both Muslims and Christians were among the crew and the 


17 Fora reproduction, see Johns and Savage-Smith, ‘Book of Curiosities’, pl. 6; and Y. 


Rapoport, ‘Medieval Islamic view of the Cosmos: the newly discovered Baok of Curiosities’, 
The Cartographic Journal 41 (2004), 253-9, esp. 256, fig. 3. 


18 Bass et al., Serce Lintani. 
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passengers.” It has proved impossible at this point to confirm the country 
of origin of the ship. 

Do these maps, navigational guides, and associated texts in the Book 
of Curiosities reflect trading patterns of Fatimid Egyptians just before the 
Norman invasion of Sicily? Certainly this is so for the ‘maps’ of Sicily, 
Tinnis and al-Mahdiyah. More problematic are those concerned with 
waters that were for the most part under the control of Byzantium.” It 
should be noted that there is no evidence of any interest in travel or trade 
to Italy, the Adriatic, or al-Andalus, and this lack of interest or knowledge 
about the western Mediterranean is reflected in the ‘islands’ in the left 
portion of the Mediterranean map (fig. 2.4) being left unlabelled. The 
emphasis is upon Greek bays and ports rather than the Latin West or 
Muslim Spain. 

Yet a third approach to regional mapping was devised a century later 
by al-Idrisi (fl. 1154),2" who composed his geographical compendium for 
Roger II, the Norman king of Sicily. Idrisi followed the system of seven 
‘climes’ astronomically defined by the length of the longest day of the year 
in the seven regions. Since the habitable world was thought to cover an 
expanse 160° wide, Idrisi divided each of the seven bands into ten sections 
representing 16° in longitudinal width — resulting in 170 regional maps 
covering the inhabited world. It was an ingenious system, and the copies 
that we have are a feast for the eyes. His maps in part reflect mid-12"- 
century trade patterns, for Idrisi stated that he was in communication with 
travellers (and traders) in order to obtain the best possible information. 
Were his maps used by traders? I very seriously doubt it. 

I wish to end by reflecting further upon the general topic of ‘maps 
and trade’. Can maps reflect trade? Indeed they can, and the anonymous 
Book of Curiosities is a good example. Although it is a formally structured 
cosmography, dedicated to an unnamed patron, it nonetheless contains 
not only maps, but a Periplus of the eastern Mediterranean and other 
itineraries that, taken together, form an important source for information 
on travel, and with it trade, in the eastern Mediterranean around the 
years 1020 to 1050. Moreover, it contains new information on ports and 
itineraries in East Africa and northern India. 


Remains of cooked pigs-legs were found, indicating that at least some of the people 
on board were neither Muslim nor Jewish. 


70 For evidence of some mercantile contacts between Fatimid Egypt and Byzantium, 


see D. Jacoby’s paper below and D. Jacoby, ‘What do we learn about Byzantine Asia Minor 
from the documents of the Cairo Genizah?’, in S. Lampakes, ed., Byzaittine Asia Minor (6""— 
12" Century) (Athens, 1998), 83-95. 
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See S.M. Ahmad, ‘Cartography of al-Sharif al-Idrisi’, in Harley and Woodward, eds., 
History of Cartography, vol. I, book 1, 156-74. 
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Can any of these medieval maps have been employed and used by 
traders? When considering the function of maps in earlier societies, it 
is imperative to resist imposing our values and perspectives. Today we 
expect instrumentation to be employed in navigation, and maps to serve 
as nautical guides. Both are anachronistic and incorrect assumptions prior 
to the use of the magnet compass and the consequent changes in naval 
cartography. Early medieval seafarers did not use mathematical astronomy, 
but only folk astronomy employing major stars; nor did they use astrolabes 
on board ship for guidance, even though miniature paintings sometimes 
show astrolabes on ship. Byzantine and Islamic travellers did not employ 
maps, other than as possible mnemonic guides to sequences of stops or 
ports. Travel on the seas most often involved the assistance of human 
guides (nautical pilots) who learned the course through apprenticeship, 
or, on land, local guides who could direct a person to the next stop. 

Much, if not most, of the preserved geographical literature was 
composed for those who could not or would not travel. In the Western 
tradition, maps were designed for contemplation and not for aids to 
travel. In the Islamic world, there was no tradition of a sacred geography 
aimed at contemplation,” but it ig evident that some maps (such of those 
of the Balkhi school) were intended as aids to memory, and — inasmuch as 
memory is useful for traders — they could have been employed by traders. 
Most maps, however, were designed for entertainment and for those who 
could not travel, as exemplified by the title of al-Idrisi’s famous illustrated 
geography, ‘Entertainment for He Who Longs to Travel the World’, or the 
title of our anonymous “Book of Curiosities of the Sciences and Marvels 
for the Eyes’. 


2 Sacred geography in Islam took the practical form of Qibla diagrams by which 


Muslims could orient themselves towards Mecca. 


3. Mapping trade by shipwrecks 
Sean Kingsley 


Shipwrecks are the ‘Holy Grail’ for the study of long-distance trade. Or 
rather, they could be and should be. Parker’s 1992 seminal publication 
catalogued 1,200 sites, of which 130 (11 per cent) date between the 4" 
and 10" centuries AD. A further 24 sites cluster among the 11" and 12" 
centuries.’ 

Since 1992, new research and publication have boosted this figure by 
92 wrecks to 222 sites spanning this period. The new material derives 
mainly from syntheses drawn together by Jurisi¢ in Croatia, Stanimirov 
for Bulgaria's Black Sea coastline, and by different missions in Israel, 
largely working off Dor.’ The current top five findspots for the subject are 
Croatia (37 sites), Israel (32), France (29), Sictly (27), Bulgaria (21), with 
Turkey close behind (with 20). 

Qualitatively, this cornucopia of economic information holds 
huge potential to reveal broad trade patterns. Depending on levels of 
preservation, theoretically shipwreck analyses can be used to reconstruct 
diverse socio-economic conditions, ranging from types and quantities 
of agricultural and industrial produce imported to and exported from 
regions to the social structures underlying manufacture and export (State, 
Church or private individual). A representative sample of shipwrecks 
containing comparable cargo attributes, or hull construction features, can 
enable a long-term history of regional trade and economy to be compiled. 
And finally, rhythms of maritime trade can be investigated to assess 
objectively the impact of historically attested political and environmental 
events, such as the effects of the Justinianic plague or Arab Conquest. 


Cargo Composition 


The most graphic pattern visible within the database of shipwrecks is the 
dominance of composite amphora cargoes dating between the 4" and mid- 


1 Parker, Shipwrecks. 


M. Jurisi¢, Ancient Shipwrecks of the Adriatic (Oxford, 2000); S. Stanimirov, ‘Underwater 
archaeological sites from Ancient and Middle Ages along Bulgarian Black Sea coast — 
classification’, Archaeologia Bulgarica 7.1 (2003), 1-34; S. Kingsley, Sitipwreck Archaeology of the 
Holy Land (London, 2004), 45-67. 
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7™ centuries, which account for 73 per cent of consignments. The current 
historical prism strongly suggests that the bulk transport of low-grade to 
medium-level cargoes of agricultural produce dominated maritime trade. 
The middle-class market for semi-exotic imports was simply enormous. 
Meanwhile, metallic cargoes of lead and tin ingots conspicuous in the 2" 
to 3-century western Mediterranean cease to circulate, as do mass liquid 
exports in dolia and apparently the massive-scale exports of marbles as 
primary cargoes. 

Other than various low-volume metal cargoes recorded on 11 wrecks 
(largely material undergoing shipment for recycling), additional cargo 
types have been recorded in low quantities that offer little more than a 
superficial insight into the character of secondary cargoes: roof tiles on 
six wrecks; marble cargoes on five sites; bowls, oil lamps and vaulting 
tubes from North Africa each occur on three to five sites; glass vessels 
and concentrations of coins are registered on two shipwrecks each; while 
water pipes, millstones, sarcophagi, pithoi and corn each crop up on single 
sites. These minor consignments represent 11 per cent of the known 
sample; and, on the whole, these data relate to interregional, provincial, 
small-scale trade. 


The East-West Divide 


A major pattern evident among the shipwreck database is a divide in long- 
distance trade currents between the eastern and western Mediterranean, 
a picture that goes a long way to shedding light on a crucial question of 
late antique history: when did classical forms of long-distance exchange 
end, and should change be defined as decline, continuity, intensification 
or abatement? 

In the western Mediterranean, 91 per cent of sites cluster between AD 
320 and the mid-5" century (with 41 per cent concentrated between AD 
300 and 350). The greater majority of these merchant vessels (for which 
data have been published) carried North African produce in two to three 
different types of amphora, as witnessed on the Dramont E shipwreck of 
c. AD 425-55 and on the Isis ship lost in 800m of water, 100km north of 
Tunis.* Out of 75 amphora cargoes in the West, North African containers 
account for 76 per cent of the sample, Spanish and Portuguese represent 
5 per cent, while 17 per cent carried both African and Spanish containers 
(reflecting Hispania’s status as a major landfall and entrepot guarding the 
Straits of Gibraltar). 


3 C. Santamaria, L’épave Dramont E & Saint-Raphael (Ve siécle ap. J.-C.). Archaeonautica 


13 (Paris, 1995); A-M. McCann and J. Freed, Deep Water Archaeology: a Late-Roman ship from 
Carthage and an ancient trade route near Skerki Bank off Northwest Sicily (Michigan, 1994). 
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There can be no doubt that the standardization of the State’s annona 
civica system of provincial taxation and free redistribution of wheat and 
olive oil in Rome created an economic infrastructure that facilitated 
the export from modern Libya and Tunisia of vast quantities of purely 
commercial cargoes, almost exclusively olive oil, fish sauce and actual fish 
(such as mackerel). As is shown by a wreck of c. AD 320-40 that foundered 
off Sobra, Croatia holding about 1,000 cylindrical North African amphorae 
stowed on a bed of vine twigs, these shipments could be substantial. 
Primary cargoes like these were more often than not accompanied by 
secondary, lucrative consignments of African Red Slip Ware bowls and 
oil lamps, as well as coarse-ware vaulting tubes. The 250 African red-slip 
oil lamps on the wreck of La Luque B of c. AD 300-325 reflect the scale of 
this activity. 

Maritime trade continued in the West with little abatement into the 
7* century AD. However, after a grain transport was lost off St Gervais 
in southern France some time between AD 600 and 625, long-distance 
exchange very clearly contracted. The incessant flow of produce that had 
survived the political disruptions of the Goths, Vandals and Slavs stopped 
abruptly. As the current fieldwork at sites such as Butrint in Albania 
demonstrates, maritime trade in the western Mediterranean seems to have 
been perhaps the last expression of classical antiquity to die out, outliving 
by some 150 years the transformation of elite residences into fishermen’s 
huts in the late 5" century." 

Long-distance trade did not re-emerge in the West until the 10" century, 
when ‘Saracen’ ships started transporting very different types of cargo 
between Spain and southern France and Sicily. Four sites discovered at 
St Raphael (Agay), Cannes (Bataiguier), Marseille (Plane 3) and St Tropez 
(Nord-Fouras) off southern France, and a fifth at Scoglio della Formica 
in Sicily, reflect highly specific directional trade far removed from late 
antique patterns. Ships hulls were lined with handheld millstones that 
acted as saleable ballast and cargoes were diverse rather than homogenous, 
comprising 1,000-litre dolia and domestic wares, such as two- and three- 
handled water jugs, trefoil spouted ewers, and oil lamps. Arabic graffiti 
recorded on jars on all of these wrecks confirm that these shipments 
originated in Islamic markets.° There is as yet little in this fascinating 
proto-medieval commerce that, in scales of export and consumer demand, 
resembles the world of late antiquity or the long shadow that it cast into 
the 9" century in the eastern Mediterranean. 


+ ©, Gilkes and K. Lako, ‘Excavations at the Triconch Palace’, inR. Hodges, W. Bowden 


and K. Lako, eds., Byzantine Butrint: excavations and surveys 1994-99 (Oxford, 2004), 169. 


5 J.-P. Joncheray, ‘The four Saracen shipwrecks of Provence’, in Kingsley, Barbarian 


Seas, 102-8. 
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An intriguing and important exception is Mljet A, a merchant vessel 
wrecked off Croatia some time between c. AD 850 and 1000 with a cargo 
of amphorae from Constantinople and the Black Sea region, alongside 
glass bowls and cups, and some flasks and goblets of Arab and Byzantine 
origin. The ship was possibly sailing from Constantinople to Byzantine 
Dalmatia or the Kingdom of Croatia, but in terms of volume vessels 
like this currently appear to be exceptional and most probably reflect 
intermittent eastern-inspired luxury trade or possibly gift exchange. 

Whereas eastern cargoes are relatively common in the West at sites 
suchas La Palud (France), Vendicari (Sicily) and Croatia (where eight Late 
Roman 2’ amphora cargoes have been recorded), western Mediterranean 
shipments are almost non-existent in the East. Ethnic stereotypes aside, 
this pattern seems to bolster St Jerome’s comment that, 


The Syrians have, up to the present day, an innate tendency for trade. Their 
love of profit takes them all over the world, even in these times when the 
Roman world has been invaded. Their passion for trade pushes them in the 
search for wealth among swords and into the killing of the innocent, and to 
flee from poverty, coming face to face with danger .,.. they are businessmen 
and the most greedy of mortals.® 


The presence of Palestinian and Aegean amphorae among the domestic 
assemblages from galley areas on the shipwrecks of Heliopolis A, St 
Gervais B, and La Palud off southern France validate this historical 
picture, suggesting that Near Eastern merchants largely replaced Western 
navicularti from the later 4 century. 

Although late 4"- to early 5"-century cargoes off Turkey at Giimtisluk 
and Yassi Ada (Turkey), and at Hof HaCarmel, Israel, reflect regularized 
commerce in the eastern Mediterranean at the time, large-scale, long- 
distance trade sparked into life in the East mainly far later than in the 
West. In fact, it is patently clear that the foundation of Constantinople and 
the adoption of a Rome-like system of annona civica c. AD 330 breathed 
new life into eastern Mediterranean’s lungs. Until c. 618, some 80,000 
people received free bread in the capital annually, with about 31,200 tons 
shipped each year by the State up the Nile to Alexandria for shipment 
to New Rome. If transported in merchant vessels of 50-ton capacity, this 
suggests that over 620 shipments must have been needed per annum, 

The majority of shipwrecks recorded in the East date to the 6 and 78 
centuries AD. Of 21 Roman to medieval shipwrecks recently published by 
Stanimirov from the Bulgarian coast, only one dates to the Roman period. 


® Harris, Cultiral Identity, 63. 


” Kingsley and Decker, eds., Econonty and Exchange, 2. 
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The sharp economic boost injected by the growth of Constantinople is 
proven by the clustering of 18 wrecks between the 4" and 7* centuries, with 
the majority (11 of 21) sites dating to the 5 and 6" centuries. Interestingly, 
no 7-century wrecks have been reported, and the corpus includes no 
mid- to late Byzantine ships. In terms of cargo character, available details 
are inconclusive, but do include Sinope carrot-shaped amphorae, as well 
as fine wares from Asia Minor (presumably Phocaean Red Slip wares), as 
well as tiles from Constantinople. 

Contrary to current interpretative trends identifying continuity in 
classical trade in the early Islamic period, shipwreck discoveries dry up 
in the eastern Mediterranean by AD 650. Umayyad pottery is non-existent 
among the shipwreck database. Not until the early 9" century do the 
sea-lanes of Turkey, Greece and Palestine witness a renaissance in large- 
scale long-distance maritime trade, with extensive Byzantine amphora 
cargoes represented at sites such as Bozburun, Turkey, containing a 
cargo of Crimean red wine flavoured with spices, and fish in at least 
1,200 amphorae stacked in two and probably three layers. The intriguing 
presence of jars at Bozburun almost identical typologically to ‘Late 
Roman 1’ amphorae implies that, even if the mass availability of semi- 
luxury produce had collapsed in the wake of the Arab Invasion, some 
localized potting traditions survived regionally. However, with Christian 
graffiti on the amphorae, Hocker postulates that the cargo was not purely 
commercial, but that the Church had a hand in the shipment, which may 
have been destined for a garrison in south-western Anatolia§ 


Anomalies 


To the Byzantinist, a serious void clearly exists between the quantity of 
shipwrecks recorded (222 sites) and the quality of data available. In reality, 
our body of evidence is a skewed database in terms of geographical and 
chronological spread, with levels of site preservation linked to highly 
varied and mainly sub-standard recording and publication, making much 
of the data essentially a set of pseudo-statistics. 

Cargoes of cloth dyed purple, woven silks, and sacks of grain clustered 
along sea-lanes linking Alexandria and the Bosphorus, so well recorded 
in historical texts, are visible. The pulses, garlic, salt, grafted plants, tin, 
lead, slaves, cattle, palms, small birds, papyrus, bronzes, medicines and 
silver that textual information proves criss-crossed oceans in the period 
under discussion have also vanished from the archaeological record. Other 
than the Aqaba—Axum amphorae on board the Black Assarca scattered 


8 EM. Hocker and MP. Scafuri, “The Bozburun Byzantine shipwreck excavation: 1996 


campaign’, INA Quarterly 23 (1996), 3-9. 
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wreck in the Eritrean Sea,’ and rumours of a Parthian shipwreck off Iran, 
the diverse examples of late Roman, Byzantine, Sassanid and Abbasid 
products beyond the fringes of empire are conspicuously absent. 

As methods of exploration fast improve, specifically deep-water 
shipwreck archaeology, there is every likelihood that these phantom 
shipwrecks will re-emerge from shadowy depths exceeding 500m. Yet 
although mapping trade by shipwrecks is still in its infancy, the future 
of trade studies will always require an integrated approach, whereby 
terrestrial and marine archaeology are merged with textual information 
to reconstruct scales and structures of regional specialized production 
and export. Our knowledge of ancient trade is at best fragmentary; and 
in the future, historical problems are best resolved by approaching the 
data with a well-planned research strategy, rather than current trends so 
heavily reliant on the good fortune of random discovery and the cherry- 
picking of disparate publications. 


° RK. Pederson, ‘Under the Erythraean Sea: an ancient shipwreck in Eritrea’, INA 


Quarterly 27 (2000), 3-12. 


4, Mapping trade by the amphora 


Olga Karagiorgou 


Among all late Roman pottery forms, amphorae are justifiably regarded as 
the best indicators of economic activity. Being essentially large containers 
used for transporting foodstuffs (olive oil and wine being the commonest), 
they relate directly (unlike fine wares) not only to the fundamental needs 
of society, but also to the primary commodities traded.’ Knowing when 
and where amphorae were manufactured, where they travelled, what they 
carried and in what quantities, helps us form to a large extent a realistic 
picture of the direction and forces of the Roman economy. The answers 
to the above questions are constantly improved as the scope of methods 
used for amphora analysis continues to widen. It is necessary, therefore, 
before we embark on ‘mapping trade by the amphora’, to assess these 
methods and examine to what extent they influence our picture of the 
economy of the ancient world. 

Pottery studies have traditionally concentrated on the classification 
of amphorae, their chronology, and the study of the inscriptions they bore. 
From the 1970s onwards, however, there has been a growing awareness 
of the importance of aitphora distribution and quantification, and of their 
metrology, while another major development in the last decades of the 20" 
century was the growth of laboratory-based analysis of amphorae for the 
determination of their contents and place of origin. 


Classification of Antphorae 


The repeated attempts over the last century to arrange these vessels into a 
meaningful classification, in order to provide a basic system of reference, 
started with the famous scheme published by Dressel in 1899 to illustrate 
his corpus of amphora inscriptions from Rome.’ Since Dressel’s time, 
many more excavations have been conducted and, on the basis of a great 
volume of stratified amphora material, a number of other classifications 


' It is possible, of course, that perishable items, which do not survive the archaeological 


record, or finds which for other reasons are poorly represented, could have been more 


informative on local or long-distance economic activity. 
2 


“ H. Dressel, CIL (Berlin, 1899). 


From Byzantine Trade, 4th-12th Centuries. Copyright © 2009 by the Society for the Promotion 
of Byzantine Studies. Published by Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Wey Court East, Union Road, 
Farnham, Surrey, GU9 7PT, Great Britain. 
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have been proposed. These have greatly refined Dressel’s original scheme, 
since they expand chronologically so as to include late Roman and 
Byzantine types, and they offer more detailed and clearer descriptions of 
the various amphora types. A characteristic example is the classification 
system proposed by Kuzmanov in 1973, which presents 20 amphora types 
spanning the period between the 4" and 7" centuries AD (Fig. 4.1) 

One of the most important conclusions in the field of Late Roman 
amphora classification is the identification of a group of six vessels, 
which seem to be ‘types internationaux’,* forming ’a standard package of 
amphora types from diverse origins ... common throughout the Roman 
Mediterranean during the later 5" and 6" centuries’. Kuzmanov’s scheme 
includes five amphorae of this ’package’; that is, his types VI, VII, XII, 
XIV and XIX. (Fig. 4.1). In the amphora classification system proposed by 
John Riley in his publication of the pottery from the Carthage excavations, 
these six popular types are termed as follows (Fig.4.2):° 


Riley, Carthage Late Roman Amphora i (LRA 1): produced at 
a number of sites along the Cilician coast, near Antioch and on 
Cyprus; 

LRA 2: an Aegean product, with an earlier, 2a, and a later, 2b 
form,’ 

LRA 3: from Western Asia Minor; 

LRA 4: Gaza type; 

LRA 5/6: Palestinian; 

LRA 7: Egyptian. 


The reference just made here to two different classification systems 
(Kuzmanov and Riley), where vessels identical in form bear different 


3G. Kuzmanoy, ‘Typologie et chronologie des amphores de la haute époque Byzantine’, 


Archeologia 1 (1973), 14-21. 


4 J.-P. Sodini, ‘La contribution de Varchéologie a la connaissance du monde byzantin 


(IVe-VIle siecles)’, DOP 47 (1993), 175. 


5 J.A. Riley, New light on relations between the eastern Mediterranean and Carthage 


in the Vandal and Byzantine periods: the evidence from the University of Michigan 
excavations’, in Actes du Colloque sur la céramique antique (Carthage 23-24 June 1980) (Carthage, 
1982), fig. 3, and J.A. Riley, Fieldwork on the Red Sea coast: the 1987 season. The pottery’, 
JARCE 26 (1989), 151. 


e J.A. Riley, ‘The coarse pottery from Berenice’, in J.A. Lloyd, ed., Excavations at Sidi 
Khrebish, Benghazi (Berenice), vol. Il: Libya Antiqua, Supplement V.2 (Tripoli, n.d. [1979 on 


Arabic cover], issued 1982). 


7 On the two subforms of the LRA 2, see O. Karagiorgou, "LR2: a container for the 


military annona on the Danubian border’, in Kingsley and Decker, eds., Economry and 
Exchange, 131, with relevant bibliography. 
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Figure 4.2 Riley’s ‘standard package of amphora types from diverse origins ... 
common throughout the Roman Mediterranean during the later 5" 
and 6" century’. 
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names, betrays one of the most serious shortcomings of present amphora 
scholarship, namely the absence of a commonly agreed classification 
system. As a result, one must resort to concordance tables in order to find 
one’s way around the modern ‘Tower of Babel’ of amphora typologies. 
This point is amply highlighted in Table 4.1, which lists in chronological 
order various names assigned between 1959 and 1999 by the authors of 
20 amphora studies to the same form of vessel, i.e. the globular amphora 
with the small basal knob and the cup-shaped mouth, known as LRA 2 
in Riley’s typology. With one amphora known under 20 different names, 
it becomes obvious that the development and adoption of a common 
Amphora Classification System is a prerequisite for clearer observations 
on the distribution of one (or more than one) particular amphora in a 
wider area, and consequently of more refined conclusions on the regional 
and interregional economy of the ancient world. This commonly agreed 
Classification System should be flexible enough to include the addition of 
new amphora types. Furthermore, it should ideally take into account not 
only the morphology of an amphora (as is mostly the case, so far), but also 
its fabric, since ‘two vessels can be said to be of the same type only if they 
are identical in all significant features of form and fabric, and not merely 
similar in general appearance’ ® 


Provenance of Amphorae 


Unfortunately, the analysis of fabrics, which is directly connected with 
the important question of the origin of the amphorae, is still in its infancy, 
since to date very few late Roman kilns and potters’ workshops have 
been located and properly studied.’ A clear indication (but not proof) of 
the location of kilns is also offered by wasters, the unwanted products 
of production, which are unlikely to have travelled far, usually being 
discarded near places of manufacture. Wasters, however, cannot afford the 
same degree of confidence about origin as does an excavated kiln site. 


8 D.PS. Peacock and D.F. Williams, Ampliorae and the Roman Economy, an Introductory 


Guide (London—New York, 1986), 7-8. 


A happy exception in this research area is the recent work that concerns mainly the 
production of the LRA 1: see 5. Demesticha, ‘The Paphos kiln: manufacturing techniques 
of LR 1 amphoras’, ReiCretActa 36 (2000), 549-54; S. Demesticha, Kypriakoi anuphoreis tés 
hysterés rématkés periodou, unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of Cyprus (Nicosia, 
2002); S. Demesticha and D. Michaelides, ‘The excavation of a Late Roman 1 Amphora kiln 
in Paphos’, in Villeneuve and Watson, eds., La céramique byzantine et proto-islamique, 289-96; 
S.W. Manning et al., ‘Late Roman Type la Amphora production at the late Roman site of 
Zygi-Petrini, Cyprus’, RDAC (2000), 233-57; N.K. Rauh and K.W. Slane, ‘Possible amphora 
kilns in west Rough Cilicia’, JRA 13 (2000), 319-30. 
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Figure4.3 Scorpan’s distribution maps of (next page) amphora type VIII (=LRA 
1) and its related subtypes, and (above) of amphora type VII (=LRA 
2) and its related subtypes 


Since our knowledge of kiln sites is so rudimentary, scientific methods 
of fabrics analysis (either the examination in thin-section under the 
petrological microscope or chemical analysis) can establish where source 
regions lie or how many areas were involved in the production of a single 
type of amphora. Such methods have proved quite successful. Dependable 
results, however, presuppose the creation of databases of the chemical 
and petrographic characteristics, on the one hand of samples taken 
from clay producing areas, and on the other hand of stratified amphora 
sherds. These databases enable comparisons that will link the sherds to 
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Figure 4.3. concluded 


the quarried clay and to specific kilns, especially as research progresses 
and more pottery workshops are excavated. Only with such databases is a 
classification system on the basis of ‘form and fabric’ possible. Otherwise, 
the amphorae publications may continue to adopt the more traditional 
approach, which principally emphasizes vessel form.” 


10 Some recent publications show, however, a change of attitude in this respect. 


See, for example, the pottery report from Nicopolis ad Istrum, where the classification of 
amphorae is not based (as usual) on their form, but on the appearance of fabric visible at 
x10 magnification: R. Falkner, ‘The pottery, in A.G. Poulter et al., Nicopolis ad Istrum: the finds 
(London, 1999), 58, 274. 
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Content and Capacity of Antphorae 


The contents of an amphora is another important piece of information. 
Amphorae are rarely found filled; and even in these cases, one should 
bear in mind the possibility of their re-use, either as storage vessels locally 
or as transport amphorae in regional or interregional trade. One example 
of re-use of transport amphorae as storage vessels is offered in the case 
of the 120 amphorae (mostly LRA 2 and LRA 4) found in a vaulted room 
(possibly a chandlery) at Tomis (modern Constanza), on the west coast of 
the Black Sea, that contained, on the basis of chemical analysis, olibanum 
from Somalia, turpentine, colophony, myrrh from Arabia, pine-resins, 
mastic from Chios, and pigments." The context wherein these amphorae 
were found, and the diversity and peculiarity of their contents, as well as 
the fact that they bear more than one painted inscription in Greek (which 
were interpreted as control marks placed on the vessels each time they 
went through customs), indicate that, before ending up as storage vessels, 
they had been re-used many times during long-distance trade. Other, 
more modern scientific methods, such as the so-called Highly Selective 
Sequential Chromatography, can also be applied in order to identify 
traces of the contents retained in the pores of the fabric. This, however, is 
only possible in amphorae that were not sealed with a lining of resin. In 
that case, especially if the contents had been an easily soluble liquid (e.g. 
wine), traces of the original contents are very hard to detect. 

Useful indications on the content of the amphora are sometimes 
provided by inscriptions, which appear either painted (dipinti) or incised 
(graffiti) on the vessel itself. Some dipinti, for example, on amphorae from 
North Balkan sites, which have been broadly dated, on palaeographic 
grounds, to the 6* century, contain the word ’éAaiov’ (olive oil) or 
‘yAvKedaiov’ (sweet olive oil)."” Among a total of 822 amphorae found 
on the Yass: Ada shipwreck, five bear the graffito ‘EAE’, possibly an 
abbreviation for ’éAaiat’ (olives) or “éAatov’ (olive oil), and three ‘TAY’, 
possibly for ’yAvicve [oivoc]’ (sweet [wine]).4 


MA. Radulescu, ‘Amfore cu inscriptii de la edificiul roman cu mozaic din Tomis’, 


Pontica 6 (1973), esp. 197-8 (on amphora contents), 202-3 (on graffiti and dipinti) and figs 
6-7. 
2 T Derda, ‘Inscriptions with the formula Theow charis kerdos on Late Roman 


amphorae’, ZPE 94 (1992), 135-52. 

3 EH. van Doorninck, Jr, “The cargo amphoras on the 7" century Yass1 Ada and 
11" century Serce Liman Shipwrecks: two examples of a reuse of Byzantine amphoras as 
transport jars’, in Déroche and Spieser, eds., Recherches, esp. 252, fig. 2. 
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Apart from identifying the content, inscriptions on Late Roman 
amphorae may mention a name (possibly of the owner of the vessel" or the 
place of origin’), religious phrases, or numbers indicating vessel capacity. 
Amphorae from Iatrus in Bulgaria, for example, usually bear combinations 
of Greek letters indicating numbers, such as NB (52), Ne (56) or IIT (83), 
usually preceded by certain symbols, which have been interpreted as the 
alexandrino-italian sextarius (0.5431t) or the heavy Roman libra (0.326kg)." 
At Tomis, the most common letters painted on LRA 2 are N (50) and © 
(60), also interpreted as capacity indications in sextarii.” 

A detailed examination of all inscriptions on Late Roman amphorae 
could clarify many aspects of long-distance trade, especially the contents 
and capacity of the vessels. It would be very interesting, for example, to 
investigate the relation between the ‘raw’ capacity of an amphora, the 
capacity recorded by its dipint! and/or graffiti, and the standards of volume 
used by the people during a given period. 


Distribution Maps: Where Amphorae Travelled 


Having commented upon the classification of amphorae, their provenance, 
and the determination of their contents and capacity, we may now turn 
to one of the most useful and fascinating tools in amphora studies and 
the economy of the Roman world, namely the distribution maps, which 
answer the question of where certain types of amphorae travelled. To the 
best of my knowledge, distribution maps of Late Roman amphorae were 
first used by Charles Thomas in his 1959 study of imported pottery in 
Post-Roman Britain.” Distribution maps of Late Roman amphorae were 
next published in Constantin Scorpan’s article of 1976/1977, where he 
presented 22 amphora types from sites in the North Balkans and the Black 


M4 For example, the name Baleriou Poritou on a LRA 2 from Thasos; cf. C. Abadie-Reynal 


and J.-P. Sodini, La céramique paléochrétienne de Thasos (Aliki, Delkos, Fouilles Anciennes), Etudes 
Thasiennes 13 (Athens, 1992), 56, fig. 24, pl. Ve, e. 


1S For example, the name Kérykou on a LR 1 amphora fragment at Histria; cf. A. 


Opait, ‘The eastern Mediterranean amphorae in the province of Scythia’, in J. Eiring and J. 
Lund, eds., Transport Amphorae and Trade in the Eastern Mediterranean: Acts of the International 
Colloquium at the Danish Institute at Athens, September 26-29, 2002 (Athens, 2004), 295, n. 9. 


16 B. Béttger, ‘Die Gefaisskeramik aus dem Kastell latrus’, in Béttger et al., Jatrus- 


Krivina: Spéitantike Befestigung und Friihmittelalterliche Siedlung an der unteren Donau, vol. 2: 
Ergelutisse der Ausgrabungen 1966-1973 (Berlin, 1982), 87-9. 


17 Radulescu, ‘Amfore’, 202-3 and figs 6-7. 


18 A.C. Thomas, ‘Imported pottery in Dark Age western Britain’, Medieval Archaeology 


3 (1959), 89-111. 
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Sea area with distribution maps for eight of these types,” including the 
numerous sub-types, which should, ideally, have been on separate maps. 
A further methodological error was that, although Scorpan relied solely on 
distribution maps from a restricted geographical area, he did not hesitate 
to suggest that most of his amphora types (among them the LRA 1 and the 
LRA 2 - see Fig. 4.3) had an Istro-Pontic origin. 

This picture was corrected in 1982, when John Riley published 
distribution maps of real scientific value in his exemplary publication of 
the pottery from the excavations at Berenice/Benghazi.° A comparison 
between Scorpan’s (Fig.4.3) and Riley’s (Figs 4.4 and 4.5) distribution 
maps of the LRA 1 and the LRA 2, for example, clearly shows that these 
two amphora types enjoyed a far wider distribution than that proposed 
by Scorpan. 

Secure results regarding the direction of amphora-borne trade require 
good distribution maps, using a commonly agreed classification system of 
amphora types and regularly updated with new data on amphora finds 
from the increasing number of excavations and pottery publications from 
sites all over the ancient Roman world. The large amount of published 
excavated material, as well as the multilingual nature of pottery 
publications, make this a Herculean task for any individual scholar. Such 
an enterprise would, in my view, be successful only if it were brought 
under the umbrella of an international institution, a Centre for Amphora 
Studies, for example, which would be responsible for (a) the recording 
and ‘translating’ of all amphora finds (from both recent and older 
excavations) in a commonly agreed language and classification system, 
and (b) the appearance of the processed data on digitalized distribution 
maps, to be regularly updated and available via the internet. Ideally, the 
archaeological sites on these maps would be accompanied by information 
useful to our picture of the trade activity there, such as settlement type 
(city, fort, port), surrounding geomorphology, period of occupation. 


Quantification: How many amphorae travelled 

Another, equally important piece of information to indicate on these 
digitalized distribution maps is data on the quantification of amphorae, 
for without these intelligent economic synthesis can hardly begin. If 
distribution maps show us the direction of Roman trade, quantification 
reveals its volume, asit allows individual amphora types to be numerically 


C. Scorpan, ‘Origini si linii evolutive in ceramica romano-bizantina (sec. IV—VII) din 
spatiul Mediterranean gi Pontic’, Pontica 9 (1976), 155-85, and C. Scorpan, ‘Contribution a la 
connaissance de certains types céramiques romano-byzantins ([V°-VIF siecles) dans l’espace 
Istro-Pontique’, Dacia n.s. 21 (1977), 269-97. 


20 Riley, ‘Berenice’. 
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commodities transported) exchanged 
over long distances. The potential 
offered by the quantification of 
amphorae is well illustrated by the 
histograms that accompany Riley’s 
distribution maps, showing, for 
example, the quantities of LRA 1 and 
LRA 2 found in stratified contexts of 
the early- and mid-6" century at three 
sites: Carthage, Berenice and Istanbul 
(figs 4.4 and 4.5).?! 

Despite its possibilities, many 
scholars have viewed quantification 
with suspicion, due to a number of 
potential problems. These include 
the subjectivity of identification and 
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Figure 4.4 _—Riley’s distribution map of LRA 1 with accompanying histogram 
showing relative proportions of LRA 1 at Berenice, Carthage and 
Istanbul. 


2 ’ : 
21 Riley, ‘Berenice’. 
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Figure 4.5 


Riley’s distribution map 
of the LRA 2 with accom- 
panying histogram show- 
ing relative proportions 
of LRA 2 at Berenice, 
Carthage and Istanbul. 
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dating,” the spatial variability and relative size of the amphora deposits 
sampled (excavated material represents only a part, and not always the 
most representative one, of an entire ancient site), and the variability of 
methods used during the process of quantifying sherds. These warnings 
are indeed pertinent, but instead of causing mistrust, or the abandonment 
of quantification as a primary tool for investigating trade, they should 
lead to a more rigorous analysis of pottery assemblages as a means of 
improving the present situation. Quantification data can and should 
be viewed as a necessary supplement to distribution maps, if based 
on accepted typological models and accompanied by the following 
information: 


1. the size of the excavated area where the sample originates, in 
relation to the total size of the ancient site; 

2. the function of the excavated context (public, domestic, commercial, 
religious); 

3. other contextual data (stratigraphy, coins, fine wares), used for 
dating the stratum from which the amphorae derive; 

4. the method of quantification employed (analysis by weight, count, 
number of vessels represented, estimated vessel-equivalents). 


The first two points are important in drawing comparisons of the volume 
of amphora material from different excavation sites, since one expects 
fewer amphora finds from a site that has been excavated only up to 5 
per cent and from contexts in an ecclesiastical building, rather than from 
a site excavated up to 50 per cent and from contexts in warehouses or 
workshops. 


Synthesis: Transport Anphorae as a Source of History 


The presentation of data on amphora material (typology, chronology, 
provenance, content, distribution, quantification) according to the 
guidelines discussed above is the only guarantee for secure results 
regarding the circulation of amphorae and consequently of the foodstuffs 
they carried in the Roman world. This is of particular importance, as it 


2 Amphorae are bad indicators of short-term chronology, as they seem to have been 


less susceptible to regular stylistic changes than other pottery forms such as fine wares. 

23 For warnings against the inappropriate dependence on quantified data based on 
unrepresentative pottery, cf. M. Bonifay, ‘Observations sur les amphores tardives 4 Marseille 
daprés les fouilles de la Bourse (1980-1984)’, Revue archéologique de Narbonnaise 19 (1986), 
295-6, and R. Tomber, ‘Pottery from the 1982-83 excavations’, in J.H. Humphrey, ed., The 


Circus and a Byzantine Cemetery at Carthage (Ann Arbor, 1989), 506. 
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is through the interaction between this archaeological material and our 
literary evidence that we may enhance our understanding of the economic 
processes in the Roman world. Being able to determine the nature of the 
circulation, whether it be by reciprocity (exchange of gifts), State- or 
Church-led distribution of goods, or the long-distance free trade of private 
enterprise, is, after all, one of the biggest challenges in amphora studies. 
If this can be achieved, then transport amphorae will have fulfilled their 
potential as a source of historical and economic studies. 

This potential of transport amphorae may be illustrated by recent study 
on Late Roman amphora finds from Mediterranean and North Balkan sites, 
undertaken as part of my doctoral work.” In view of the inconsistencies 
in terminology and methodology found in the numerous publications 
consulted, as discussed above (Table 4.1), a common classification system 
and ‘research questionnaire’ for all sites considered was adopted in that 
study. This ‘research questionnaire’ included information on: (1) the name 
of the site; (2) its brief history (life-span, catastrophes); (3) the function of 
the excavated area; (4) the size of the excavated area (ideally in relation 
to the total size of the site); (5) contextual data (stratigraphy, fine wares, 
coins, etc.), which contribute to the better dating of the amphora finds; 
(6) the method/s of quantification implied; (7) quantification data; (8) 
bibliographical references; and (9) other comments (where applicable). In 
the absence of quantification data, any information on the frequency of an 
amphora type was considered.” 


4 Olga Karagiorgou, ‘Urbanism and economy in Late Antique Thessaly (3"~-7" century 


A.D.), the archaeological evidence’, unpublished D.Phil. thesis (Oxford, 2001), esp. vol. 2, 
appendix 7, tables 13-25. Copies of the thesis are deposited in the Bodleian Library (Oxford), 
the National and Kapodistrian University of Athens (Department of Archaeology and History 
of Art); the Athens Academy (Centre for the Study of Byzantine and Postbyzantine Art); 
the University of Thessaly (Department of History, Archaeology and Social Anthropology, 
Volos); the 7“ Ephorate for Byzantine Antiquities (Larisa). The thesis in PDF format may 
also be viewed via the following link: http://www.amoriumexcavations.org/Team.htm (by 
clicking on the author's name and then on the title of her thesis in her curriculum vitae, 
under the heading Education. For a shorter version of this study, focusing on the ensuing 
results concerning the profile of LRA 2 in particular, see Karagiorgou ‘LR2’ and hitp://egg. 
mnir.ro/pdf/Karagiorgou_Container.pdf. It should be noted that the presentation of the 
late antique amphora finds from all sites considered in the thesis follows the classification 
system in J.A. Riley, ‘Berenice’. In Karagiorgou ’LR2’, and in the present article, however, 
the author, respecting the wishes of the eclitors, has adopted the classification system in J.A. 
Riley, ‘Carthage’. 

75 This, for example, was the case for the site of Sacidava, where the publisher comments 
on the frequency of the various amphora types from the site per century using expressions 
such as ‘extremely rare’, ‘rare’, ‘numerous’ or ‘the most numerous’; cf. Karagiorgou, “Late 
Antique Thessaly’, vol. 2, appendix 7, 7-8, and table 19. Such ‘quantitative methods’ leave, 
of course, much to be desired, but in view of the total absence of anything better, some 
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Figs 4.6, 4.7 and 4.8 not only illustrate this working method, but also 
propose a digitalized version of the processed data on computer. The 
adoption of such a model of presentation for the amphora (and other 
pottery) finds would, in my view, facilitate drawing conclusions on 
ceramics and the economy of the ancient world. By clicking on one of the 
sites that appear on the map, the user may view a window containing the 
aforementioned completed ‘questionnaire’. Fig. 4.6, for example, shows 
the window for site no. 1 on the map (the Yass: Ada shipwreck); under the 
heading ‘Contextual data’, the coins found on the ship are mentioned, since 
the latest among them indicates a terminus ante quem for the production 
of the amphorae carried on board. In Fig.4.7, the window that appears for 
the site of St Polyeuktos in Constantinople (the only site with published 
quantification data from the Byzantine capital) notes under Comments’ 
the strong presence there of LRA 4 and offers an interpretation of the 
amphora data from this site. It is also noted (see Size of the excavated area’) 
that the amphora finds come from trenches covering just c. 0.2736ha, out 
of an entire site of c. 650ha. Furthermore, the amphora classification used 
by John Hayes in the publication of the St Polyeuktos pottery has been 
‘translated’, in the interest of standardization, into that of John Riley.” 
The window for the site of Louloudies—Kitros in Fig.4.8 gives data on the 
amphora assemblage of a field survey. Although surface collection is more 
susceptible to excluding less common, unidentified amphorae from the 
total and cannot, therefore, be assumed to be comparable with excavated 
deposits, it is worth taking into account for the general trends it sets. 

On completion of this data compilation and interpretation for 
individual sites, some highly interesting, general observations could 
be made. While the previously recognized international profile of LRA 
1 and LRA 2 was further underlined, a very close relation between the 
two amphorae and their particularly strong presence in North Balkan and 
Aegean sites became apparent for the first time at Viminacium in Serbia, 
Iatrus in Bulgaria, Sacidava in Romania, and from Samos, Thasos, Torone, 
Louloudies and Argos in Greece. Furthermore, LRA 2, which was once 
considered ‘widespread throughout the Mediterranean ... but (possibly) 
not the predominant amphora on any site so far published’,”” is now 
identified as the predominant transport vessel at Iatrus, Independenta, 
Sacidava, Samos, Chios, Torone, Argos and Halieis in Peloponnese. 
Similarly, the overview of quantified amphora assemblages from sites in 
the south-eastern and western Mediterranean (Caesarea Maritima, Cyprus, 


of these subjective remarks, made by a first-hand viewer of this material, were taken into 


consideration. 


26 See also note 24 above. 


7 Riley, ‘Relations’, 118. 
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Karanis in Egypt, Benghazi, Carthage, Sabratha, Tocra in Libya, Sicily, 
along the south French coast, Spain), as well as the British Isles, indicated 
that, although both types are present (with LRA 1 being usually of much 
higher percentage than LRA 2), neither dominates the assemblages there 
as in North Balkan and Aegean sites." 

The abundance of LRA 2, and the relative dominance of LRA 1 and 
LRA 2 in similar percentages among Late Roman amphora finds on 
many Balkan and Aegean sites, was a phenomenon that required further 
explanation. Taking into consideration the possible contents of and any 
inscriptions on these two amphorae, the function and the agricultural 
possibilities of the sites where they were produced, the function of the 
sites where they were excavated, and the general and regional historical 
conditions in late antiquity, the hypothesis was advanced that the main 
role of LRA 2 between the 4" and 6" centuries was the transport of olive 
oil for the annona imilitaris to sites along the Danubian border. Although 
this suggestion has been well received,” it remains a working hypothesis 
since it relies on evidence from a small percentage of all the sites in the 
area; furthermore, of the sites taken into consideration, only a few supply 
data on amphora quantification. 

Despite such shortcomings, synthetic amphora studies (like that afore- 
mentioned) can undoubtedly open new horizons, provided that they are 
based on a clear and homogeneous presentation of amphora finds from as 
many sites as possible. As more amphora material becomes available via 
the growing number of excavations, coordination of the results according to 
commonly agreed standards and their accessibility via internet is the only 
way to follow new discoveries and use them to investigate economy and 
trade at regional, interregional and international level. 

Although this paper is concerned with late antiquity and a particular 
group of Late Roman amphorae, our understanding of trade mechanisms 
in the Mediterranean world will profit from consideration of transport 
amphora material beyond chronological divisions. The history of a region 
in amphora production and distribution over a longer period of time may 
provide important clues to the wider picture. Digitalized data of amphora 
material should, therefore, ideally be not just ‘horizontal’ (i.e. finds from 


Karagiorgou, ‘Late Antique Thessaly’, vol. 2, appendix 7, 16-19 (examining sites of 
the eastern and western Mediterranean including the British Isles). 

29 Opait, ‘Scythia’; V. Swan, ‘Dichin (Bulgaria) and the supply of amphorae to the 
Lower Danube in the late Roman-early Byzantine period’, in Eiring and Lund, eds., Transport 
Amphorae and Trade, esp.381. R. Tormber, ‘Polarising and integrating the Late Roman economy: 
the role of Late Roman Amphorae 1-7’, Ancient West and Enst 3.1 (2004), 155-65, esp. 162; 
C. Wickham, Framing the Early Middle Ages: Europe and the Mediterranean, 400-800 (Oxford 
2005), 78, 781. See also the review of Karagiorgou, ‘LR2’ by C. Ward, IJNA 31.1 (2002), 153-4, 
and by G. Philip, AJA 108.4 (2004), 660-61. 
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many sites dating to a particular period, as here), but also ‘vertical’ (Le. 
finds from a particular site diachronically). In any case, the indispensable 
component in such synthetic studies will always be the work of amphora 
specialists (of all periods) on the excavation site. Subsequently whatever 
merit this paper has, is entirely theirs. 


Section II 
Local trade and production: shops and workshops 


5. Trade, workshops and shops in Bet Shean/ 
Scythopolis, 4-8" centuries 


Yoram Tsafrir 


Introduction 


Bet Shean — Roman and Byzantine Scythopolis — was located in the Jordan 
valley at the junction of two international roads. One went from Caesarea, 
on the Mediterranean coast, to Aila, today Aqaba, on the Red Sea; the other 
led from Syria and the north to central Palestine along the Jordan Valley.’ 
This situation contributed much to the economic basis of the city, and had 
an influence on the urban planning of the city and its streets. Of the main 
arteries, Northwestern Street (Caesarea Street) was a continuation of the 
Caesarea—Scythopolis road (via Legio) into the city centre.? It proceeded 


‘For Bet Shean/Scythopolis, its history and archaeology, see among others M. Avi- 


Yonah, ‘Scythopolis’, IE] 12 (1962), 123-34; G. Fuks, Scythopolis: a Greek city in Eretz Israel 
[in Hebrew] (Jerusalem, 1983), and bibliography there. The present article is based on the 
preliminary results and publications of the excavations that took place mostly during 1986- 
96, with minor work in subsequent years. The excavations were carried out mainly by two 
teams: the Hebrew university team, headed by G. Foerster and Yoram Tsafrir, and the Israel 
Antiquities Authority team, headed by G. Mazor and R. Bar-Nathan. For the bibliographical 
notes on the preliminary reports of both teams in addition to the first conclusions, see Y. Tsafrir 
and G. Foerster, ‘Urbanism at Scythopolis: Bet Shean in the fourth to seventh centuries’, DOP 
51 (1997), 85-146, and an extensive bibliography there. To this article, one should add also 
later publications: G. Mazor and R. Bar-Nathan, ‘The Bet She’an Excavation Project — 1992— 
1994, Antiquities Authority Expedition’, ESI 17 (1998), 14-17, and G. Foerster and Y. Tsafrir, 
‘Skythopolis: Vorposten der Dekapolis’, in A. Hoffmann and S. Kerner, eds., Gadara: Gernsa 
und die Dekapolis (Mainz am Rhein, 2002), 72-87. For a complete list of historical sources, see 
also Y. Tsafrir, L. Di Segni and J. Green, Iudaen: Palaestina, Maps and Gazetteer, TIR (Jerusalem, 
1994), esp. 223-5 and maps. 

This article was written while working on the publication of the final report of Bet 
Shean excavations. I owe thanks to my friends and colleagues in the team of the Hebrew 
University Excavations, who have carried out the excavations and are at present working 
on the publication of the final report. The maps and plans were made by Benny Arubas. The 
photographs are by Gabi Laron. I also owe thanks to the Center for Byzantine Studies at 
Dumbarton Oaks, where in 2006 the final version of this article was completed. 

2 On this Roman road, see B. Isaac and I. Roll, Routan Roads in Judaen, vol. I: The Legio- 
Scythopolis road, BAR International Series 141 (Oxford, 1982). See also Tsafrir, Di Segni and 
Green, TIR, esp. 223-5 and maps (roads edited by I. Roll). 


From Byzantine Trade, 4th-12th Centuries. Copyright © 2009 by the Society for the Promotion 
of Byzantine Studies. Published by Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Wey Court East, Union Road, 
Farnham, Surrey, GU9 7PT, Great Britain. 
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through the Street of the Monuments and Valley Street towards the north- 
western gate (Damascus Gate).? It is very probable that there was also 
another street going from Valley Street (or directly from the city centre) to 
another gate in the south-east (which has not yet been discovered.) This 
hypothetical gate would approach the international road going through 
Pella and Gerasa to Philadelphia and Aila. Imperial officers, and noble (and 
rich) passengers, used, most probably, the cursus publicus, i.e. the official 
mail and transportation service, which undoubtedly passed through Bet 
Shean.* On the other hand, it is reasonable to suppose that caravans of 
loaded animals were diverted to alternative roads outside the city. 

This situation contributed much to the monumental appearance of the 
colonnaded streets and the erection of monuments along them. Due to the 
rough terrain of the city centre, no orthogonal planning of the city was 
possible (except for a few cases where the surface was relatively level). 
City planning was strongly influenced by the course of the external main 
roads (Fig. 5.1). Each excavated segment of the streets was adorned also 
with shops. Commerce in Scythopolis was enhanced not only by local 
customers and those of the close vicinity, but also by those who used the 
international route.? Shops that were built around the 2" century AD, 
at the apex of the pax Romana, continued to function, sometimes after 
renovation during the early Byzantine period.* 

Around the end of the 4" century, the province of Palaestina Secunda 
was founded on both sides of the Jordan River. Scythopolis became its 
capital city.” The governors of the province and the metropolitan bishop 
lived there, as well as other officials of the provincial administration. 


3 The names of streets, squares, gates and monuments were given by the excavators 


according to the destination, to geographical and architectural characteristics, or after the 
names of the builders, as mentioned in inscriptions. Only the semi-circular plaza, the Sigma, 
is mentioned by its ancient name, given in two building inscriptions. 


+ Scythopolis is mentioned in the ‘civil’ Roman itineraries, such as Itinerarium Antonini 


Augusti, the Tabula Peutingeriana, and the Itnerarium Burdigalense. See references in Tsafrir, 


Di Segni and Green, TIR, 223. 


5 For planning Roman cities according to the course of the main thoroughfares, see 


W.L. MacDonald, The Architecture of the Roman Empire, vol. I: An urban appraisal (New 
Haven—London, 1986). For thoroughfares in the Roman cities of Palestine, Syria and Arabia, 
see A. Segal, From Function to Monument: urban landscape of Roman Palestine, Syria and Arabia 
(Oxford, 1997), esp. 5-81. 

6 A good example is found in a row of Roman shops along the Street of the Monuments, 
which continued to exist until the mid-6" century. If not destroyed by a fire, they might have 
continued their existence into the Islamic period. See S. Agady et al., ‘Byzantine shops in the 
Street of the Monuments at Bet Shean (Scythopolis)’, in L.V. Rutgers, ed., What Athens Has to 
Do with Jerusalem: essays in honor of Gideon Foerster (Leuven, 2002), 423-533. 


% According to John Malalas, Chronographia XIIL, 42, ed. L. Dindorf (Bonn, 1831), 268, 
the creation of the new province took place in the days of Theodosius I, namely no later 
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Figure 5.1 General plan of Bet Shean/Scythopolis 


than AD 395. However, Palaestina Secunda is mentioned in a legal document in the Codex 
Theodosianus 7.4.30. 
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This fact most probably contributed not only to the status and fame of 
Scythopolis, but also to the city’s wealth. 

Scythopolis is situated in a fertile valley abundant with water; thus 
it was from its beginning an important agricultural centre. Many of the 
city’s citizens were land-owners.® Agriculture was the main economic 
activity of the city and its territory. The Halachic inscription from the 
Jewish synagogue at Rehov, south of Scythopolis, counts 22 kinds of fruits 
and vegetables (not including important local products such as grapes, 
wheat, olives etc.) that were known in the city’s markets.” 

At its peak, around AD 540, the city expanded to an area of some 160 
hectares. We estimate its population as between 30,000 and 40,000 people, 
thus being the third largest city in Palestine and Arabia, after Caesarea and 
Jerusalem.’ The majority of the city’s population was Christian, but there 
were also large communities of Jews and Samaritans. The archaeological 
survey proved the existence of numerous villages and farms in the 
presumed territory of Byzantine Scythopolis." 

This paper aims to provide a rather brief and general discussion on 
trade, workshops, and shops in the narrower sense. It leaves aside major 
activities such as agriculture, quarrying and building, all of which had a 
major impact on the city’s economy. 

The map of the city centre shows a large number of shops that were 
built along the colonnaded streets, as well as commercial squares (Fig. 5.2). 
Roman shops, which continued to function also during the late Roman/ 
early Byzantine period and into the early Islamic period, were excavated 
along Valley Street, the Street of the Monuments, Caesarea Street, the 
Basilica Street and Palladius Street. 

One cannot understand the history of Scythopolis without taking into 
account a series of earthquakes that damaged the city in parts, or even 
ruined it completely. As the city is situated along the Jordan rift valley, it 
was subjected to many earthquakes, most of which are not registered. The 
three major earthquakes, which had a strong impact on the fate of the city, 


8 About the ownership of land as a main factor in the economy of the Greek and 


Roman period, and about the high social status of the land-owners, see M.I. Finley, The 
Ancient Economy (Berkeley-Los Angeles~London, 1999). 


° -y. Zussman, ‘A Halakhic inscription from the Bet-Shean Valley’, Tarbiz 43 (1974), 
88-158 [in Hebrew]; Y. Zussman, ‘The inscription in the synagogue at Rehob’, in L.I. Levine, 
ed., Ancient Synagogues Revealed (Jerusalem, 1981), 146-51. 


10 Tsafrir and Foerster, Urbanism at Scythopolis’, 99-106, 116-18. For the process of 


Christianization, see also Y. Tsafrir, The Christianization of Bet Shean (Scythopolis) and its 
social-cultural influence on the city’, in G. Brands and H-G. Severin, eds., Die spiitantike Stadt 
und ihre Christianizatinisierung (Wiesbaden, 2003), 276-84. 


| _N, Zori, ‘An archaeological survey of the Beth-Shean Valley’ [in Hebrew], The Beth 


Shean Valley, The 17" Archaeological Convention (Jerusalem, 1962), 135-98. 
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Figure 5.2 Plan of the city centre 


occurred in the years 363, 559-560 and 749. These earthquakes disrupted, 
among other things, the continuity of the shops. Thus Scythopolis cannot 
be taken as a good example for continuity from one period to another. 
However, it helps us to learn about the characteristics of the activity in 
each individual period. 
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The 4" and 5" Centuries 


The starting-point of this report is the 4" century. At that period, the 
Christianizing city was in an advancing process of expansion and 
demographic growth." In the late Roman/Byzantine period, from the end 
of the 4" century, new residential areas were developed in the suburbs, 
including streets and shops. In the city centre as well, lively commercial 
activity caused the building of new shops and workshops. The earthquake 
of 19 May 363, which caused great damage to the city,’ took place in a 
period of expansion and building; therefore, it is usually detected through 
the reconstruction and rebuilding of streets and monuments. 

The most prestigious product of Scythopolis in the late Roman 
period was linen clothing. We learn about it from various texts, such 
as the Expositio Totius Mundi et Gentium."* In addition to praise of the 
wheat, wine, and oil products of Scythopolis, this source counts it as 
first in ahead of the list of Phoenician cities (Laodicea, Byblus, Tyrus and 
Berytus) producing linen (linteamina). Praise for the linen of Bet Shean 
is found also in several Rabbinic sources, both earlier and later than the 
4" century.” Most explicit is the Price Edict of Diocletian of the year AD 
301. Here, the clothing-makers of Scythopolis are authorized to ask for 
the highest price for tunics and other clothes made of linen. The edict 
mentions more than a dozen different kinds of garments, for men and for 
women; each of them is rated according to three quality grades (formae).!® 
The reason for such a high reputation of the linen from Scythopolis is 
unknown; perhaps it was the soil, the climate, or a special production 
technique of processing the materials. The fact that at least some of the 
workshops belonged to the state undoubtedly encouraged the high rating 
of the linen of Scythopolis.'” Unfortunately, we have not yet confidently 


2 Tsafrir and Foerster, ‘Urbanism at Scythopolis’, 108. 


18 B. Guidoboni (with A. Cosmatri and G. Traiana), Catalogue of Ancient Earthquakes 
in the Mediterranean Area up to the tenth century [English edn] (Rome, 1994), 264-7, and 
bibliography there. For the mention of Beishan, which was ruined in part, in a Syriac 
manuscript, see 5. Brock, ‘A letter attributed to Cyril of Jerusalem on the rebuilding of the 
Temple’, BSOAS 40 (1977), 267-86; also, K.W. Russell, ‘The earthquake of May 19, A.D. 363’, 
BASOR 238 (1980), 47-64. 

14 Expositio, 30-31. See also Avi-Yonah, ‘Scythopolis’, 132-4. 
5 Palestinian Talmud, Kiddushin ii, 5 62c; Abodah Zara 39 c. 


6  Edictium Diocletiani de prettis, ed. T. Mommsen, 26-8, 40-45; Lauffer, Diokletians 
Preisedikt, 169-83, 272-7. M. Giacchero, Edict Diocletiani et Collegarum de Pretiis Reum 


Venaliun, vols 1-2 (Genoa, 1974), passim. 
17 
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In a series of laws, the emperors Valentinianus and Valens tried to protect stability 
and force workers to maintain their own (and their ancestors’) occupation. They were 
particularly interested in several professions, such as minting coins and mostly weaving and 
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identified any of these workshops, although there were many pools and 
water conduits discovered in and around the city that might be connected 
with this industry. 

We have better information on shops. Numerous spacious shops have 
been uncovered along the main streets. Typical examples are found along 
Palladius Street, which stretched between the theatre and the acropolis 
(Fig. 5.3). Some 30 shops were discovered on the north-western side of 
the street. In some of them, remains of marble revetments, mostly on the 
facades, were found. The average size of each shop (internal dimensions) 
was c. 5.50m * 3.50m. It is very probable that there were also shops on the 
opposite, south-eastern side.'§ 

Palladius Street was most probably built for the first time in the 2" 
century AD, and was later rebuilt at the end of the 4", after being damaged 
by the earthquake of 363. In front of the shops on the north-western side, 
a magnificent portico was built and the sidewalk under it paved with 
mosaics.” A mosaic inscription on the sidewalk says that the portico 
(stoa), together with the mosaic (psephosis) pavement, was made under the 
hegemon (=governor) Palladius.” 

The renovation of this street of shops not only reveals the vitality of 
economy and care at Scythopolis, but also demonstrates a change of values 
and manners in the social and commercial city life. A comparison with the 
fate of the Roman basilica is instructive. The basilica, the most important 
civil building of Roman Scythopolis, was, as is well known from other 
cities, not only a social and municipal centre, but also housed commercial 
activities. This basilica was damaged in the earthquake of 363; it was left 
in ruins and its walls were gradually dismantled.” In the mid-5" century, 


dyeing cloths (Cod. Theod. 10. 20, passim). People who give shelter to those who neglected 
their work in public or imperial workshops are subjected to extremely large fines. In Cod. 
Theod. 10. 20, 8, dated 374, linen-workers of Scythopolis are mentioned who are obliged 
to pay tribute of labour (probably in state workshops). As Pharr translates, ‘Scythopolitan 
linen workers who are obligated to the regular public taxes’, C. Pharr, The Theodosian Code 
and Novels and the Sirmondian Constitutions (Princeton, 1952), 286. Avi-Yonah’s translation is 
slightly different: ‘Scythopolitan linen workers who are bound to the regular public corvée’, 
see ‘Scythopolis’, 134. 


18 For Palladius Street, see Tsafrir and Foerster, ‘Urbanism at Scythopolis’, 114, and 


bibliography there, in n. 125; see also Mazor and Bar-Nathan, ‘Excavation 1992-1994’, 14— 
17. 


9 For the use of mosaics as pavement of sidewalks under porticoes, a phenomenon 


that started most probably at the end of the 4" century, see Tsafrir and Foerster, ‘Urbanism 
at Scythopolis’, 113. 

20 G. Mazor, ‘Bet Shean Project ~ 1988. Department of Antiquities Expedition’, ESI7-8 
(1990), 27. On the title of the governor, see Tsafrir and Foerster, ‘Urbanism at Scythopolis’, 
114, n. 126. 
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Tsafrir and Foerster, ‘Urbanism at Scythopolis’, 96, 115-16 and bibliography there. 
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Figure 5.3 Palladius Street and the Sigma during excavation 


a 8 is # # # 


Figure5.4 — Plan of the Roman-Byzantine shops in the Street of the Monuments 
(marked 1-6). 
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the ruins of the basilica, and probably the Roman forum, were covered by 
an open square surrounded by shops and porticoes. We call this square 
the Byzantine Agora. The new Agora was trapezoidal: its external length 
was c. 95-130m and the external width c. 55-60m. The area inside was 
surrounded on most of its sides by shops. The internal dimensions of the 
shops on the north-western side are c. 5m long and 3-4m wide. 

The disappearance of the civil basilica indicates the changes in urban 
life in the late 4" century and the decline of the Roman concept of urbanism. 
Social functions were removed to churches and to the squares in front 
of them. The economic functions, on the other hand, were exclusively 
shifted to the shops. Many dozens of shops of Roman origin continued 
to function, most probably after some restoration, along Valley Street and 
Northwestern (Caesarea) Street. 

Incontrast to the rigid Roman custom of city-building and maintenance 
rules, the Byzantines adopted a more practical, loose and utilitarian 
approach.” As the city grew in size and population, more economic 
activities were channelled into the city centre. The case of the temple near 
the central street junction is instructive. The temple was most probably 
abandoned no later than 392, following the edict of Theodosius I against 
pagan temples. As was the common practice, the shrine was destroyed 
and no building activity took place on the defiled site until the Islamic 
period. Only the magnificent facade, which was accepted for its decorative 
value, was saved. But the temple itself was only a part of a larger complex, 
which included a square and most probably a small theatre, perhaps for 
cultic use. This magnificent complex, which was no longer of use for its 
original purpose, was erased. In the area of the propylon and Scaenae 
frons of the theatre, a complex of pools and pipes was built, which was 
used for some industrial purpose. This complex, which existed until the 
7" century, revealed the change of values more than did other places in 
Scythopolis.™ 


The 6" and Early 7" Centuries 


Byzantine Agora 

The above-mentioned phenomenon is not typical of all commercial 
complexes of the city. Some of those displayed monumental and aesthetic 
qualities, even if inferior to those of the Roman period. A good example 


= Y, Tsafrir and G. Foerster, ‘From Scythopolis to Baysan: changing concepts of 


urbanism’, in G.R.D. King and A, Cameron, eds., The Byzantine and Early Islamtic Near East, 
vol. I: Land Use and Settlement Patterns, Papers of the Second Workshop on Late Antiquity 


and Early Islam (Princeton, 1994), 95-115. 


2 Tsafrir and Foerster, ‘Urbanism at Scythopolis’, 115. 
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is the commercial square known as the Byzantine Agora. As mentioned 
above, it was probably built in the mid-5" century; a few decades later the 
Agora was renovated, but still surrounded by porticoes with mosaics in 
front of the shops. 


The Sigma 

Even more impressive was the plaza, known from building inscriptions 
as the Sigma, due to its semi-circular shape. Some of the shops along the 
northern side of Palladius Street were demolished, and in their place 
12 shops, or places of entertainment, were built, adorned with three 
decorative curved exedrae.* The shops were decorated with mosaics, 
including epigrams in a pseudo-classical style, revealing sentiments for 
the disappearing classical heritage. One inscription, for example, mentions 
the Muses, the Graces, Aphrodite and Dionysos. Another shop contained 
a mosaic with the image of Tyche, the city patron. The foundation date of 
the Sigma, as indicated in two building inscriptions, was 507, when it was 
built under the governor (archon) Theosebeius son of Theosebeius, with 
the care of the protos Silvinus, son of Marinus. Silvinus is the only person 
of the municipal administration whose name was discovered among 
inscriptions of the early Byzantine period. 


The Street of Monuments 

Most interesting is a group of shops that was excavated along the Street 
of the Monuments, facing the Nymphaeum (Fig. 5.4). The shops were 
destroyed by a great fire around 540.* The fire extinguished the organic 
materials such as food, clothes, leather or wood. However, various finds 
were discovered on the floors, as collapsed from the burning shelves. The 
shops were already built in the Roman period. The entrance to the shops 
was from the portico of the street, which was, at the time of the fire, paved 
with mosaics (Fig. 5.5). The shops are some 5m deep and 3.5m wide. Each 
of the shops had a rear opening, perhaps into a storeroom. The shops 
were paved by a hard beaten soil. 

Five hundred and eighty-three coins were found in the shops, but due 
to the damage caused by the fire only 143 of them could be identified. 
They cover a period from the late 4" century to the first half of the 6. 
Many of the unidentified coins are small nummi or minimi that could be 
generally dated to the 5" and early 6" centuries, as well as several folleis 


4 R. Bar-Nathan and G. Mazot, ’The Bet She’an Excavation Project (1989-1991), city 
center (south) and Tel Iztaba area: excavations of the Antiquities Authority Expedition’, ESI 
11 (1993), 42-5; see also Mazor and Bar-Nathan, ‘Excavation 1992-1994’, 15 and Tsafrir and 
Foerster, ‘Urbanism at Scythopolis’, 120-22. 


5G. Bijowsky, ‘Appendix 1: the coins’, in Agady et al., Shops at Bet Shean’, 507-12. 
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Figure 5.5 The shops in the Street of the Monuments, looking south-east. 


Figure 5.6 The Byzantine bazaar near the north-eastern gate of Scythopolis, 
looking south 
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of the early 6" century. The latest identified coins are from the time of 
Justinian, minted in Carthage between 534-39. 

North African pottery was found in the shops. But that kind of pottery 
is widely found on sites all over Palestine. Less common is the discovery 
of large numbers of North African coins, both of the Vandalic dynasty and 
the time of Justinian. It indicates that commerce between North Africa and 
the East became common. Most of the pottery found in the shops is local, 
but, as mentioned, there is a considerable quantity of African Red Slip 
Ware, and several vessels of Phocaean and Cypriot origin. Among other 
pottery vessels most remarkable are two anthropomorphic jugs. Other 
objects are oil lamps, glass vessels, an iron sword-blade and a marble 
bowl. Of special interest are three glass weights of a rather large size, up 
to one litra, or pound (327.5g). 

One of the shops contained an ampulla and four Eulogia tokens made 
of fired clay, with moulded images of the Adoration of the Magi, Solomon, 
the Baptism, and an unidentified fragmentary scene. Petrographic 
analysis indicates that the Eulogia tokens were produced in the vicinity of 
Bet Shean.” Archaeological evidence that Eulogia tokens were in common 
use as early as the beginning of the 6™ century, if not before, is significant. 
The Evlogia tokens were probably sold to pilgrims going to the round 
church on top of the tell (perhaps the church of the local martyr Basilius), 
indicating an economic aspect of pilgrimage to shrines, even those of local 
martyrs. 


The ‘Bazaar’ 

Inside the Northeastern Gate of the city (Damascus Gate), and the city 
wall, which was renovated in the early 6* century, a marketplace was 
excavated, named by its excavators ‘the bazaar’ (Fig. 5.6).2” The bazaar is 
composed of 20 shops, arranged in four rows and opening into two lanes. 
The shops yielded a wealth of pottery, stone vessels, and other finds. The 
architectural arrangement of the bazaar is not formal and, as mentioned 
above, it is in accord with the loose early Byzantine town planning. As the 
numismatic evidence shows, the bazaar was probably built in the early 6" 
century and went out of use just before the Persian conquest of Palestine 
in 614. The excavators suggest that merchants from the city and villagers 
from the vicinity met together in this place. 


6 Y. Goren, ‘Appendix 2: provenance study of Eulogia tokens’, in Agady et al., ‘Shops 
at Bet Shean’, 513-22. 


*7 Mazor and Bar-Nathan, ‘Excavation 1992-1994’, 27-8, 
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The Glass Workshop 

East of the bazaar, a glass workshop was excavated.” It consisted of two 
rooms and a courtyard. Numerous glass vessels and chunks of raw glass 
were recovered there. Remains of furnaces composed of a firing-chamber 
and a melting-chamber were also discovered. The material has not yet 
been fully published, but it seems that this is the most complete and 
elaborate glass factory of the Roman-—Byzantine period found in Israel. 
This place was also ruined by a fire, and many vessels collapsed from the 
burnt shelves. Also found was a jar with glass refuse prepared for melting. 
The glass vessels, bowls, bottles and goblets are similar to those collected 
in early Byzantine levels around the city. The glass, pottery and coins date 
the period of activity of the glass factory, to the 6" and early 7" centuries. 


Scales and Weights 

The excavations at Scythopolis yielded a large number of scales, mostly 
fragmentary, and numerous weights made of bronze, glass, stone, and 
even lead. In fact, a great number of these finds were collected in the 
Umayyad levels, but the Byzantine origin of several of them is not in 
doubt. Some scales are fairly big, used for weighing food or larger items, 
up to several pounds; some are very small, used for weighing gold, silver, 
or expensive spices.” 

The steelyard scales, used for weighing large, heavy items, such 
as wheat or meat, were found in Umayyad shops, but were probably 
produced and also used in the Byzantine period. The notches on one side 
of the long arm have Greek letters referring to litra (libra) or pound, while 
on the other side numbers were added in Arabic, indicating the ratl, the 
equivalent of the litra. The weight extends to 105, which is c. 35kg. 

Numerous weights, mostly disc-shaped, were made of bronze; some of 
them are inscribed. On one flat weight, the unit of weight, oungia (ounce), 
c. 26-7e, is stated as a gantma, while the alpha (one) refers to the number 
of ounces. On another disc (of 26.10g), the ounce’s monetary value of 6 
nontismata (NS) is inscribed together with an image identified by a Greek 
inscription as Zemarchos, eparch (urban prefect of Constantinople). Many 
weights are decorated with crosses. One steelyard weight is in the shape 
of an empress, a type known in the early Byzantine period. 


8 Ibid, 27-9. 
29 The information conceming scales, balances and weights and its analysis is based 
on the monograph of Elias Khamis, which is to be published in the series of final reports of 


the Hebrew University Excavations. 
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Changes and Decline 

Some decline in the development and maintenance of the cities in the 
region is detected already in the second half of the 6" century. A turning- 
point might have been the bubonic plague of 541-42, which harmed the 
population and the economy in the East as well as parts of the West.” We 
have not found any direct evidence of the plague in Scythopolis, but it 
is hard to believe that the city remained unharmed. Scythopolis suffered 
severely also from the Samaritan revolt in 529."' A great fire (of unknown 
cause) extinguished the shops in the Street of the Monuments around 540 
(see above), and also damaged the surrounding area.” 

Although Scythopolis was not directly conquered by the Sassanian 
army, the unrest and the cessation of contact with the imperial court and 
administration caused great damage to the overall condition of the city, 
including perhaps a collapse of the municipal services. 

Paradoxically, these calamities, that weakened the entire city, benefited 
some individuals. Shop owners, for example, took possession of the 
portico in front of their shops, thus pushing even pedestrians into the 
carriageway of the street. 


The Early Islamic and Umayyad Period 


Scythopolis was conquered by the Arabs after the Battle of Pella in 635. At 
that time, the city had already lost its former high standard of municipal 
services and maintenance. This process of decline in urban planning and 
maintenance accelerated. Encroachment of buildings, mostly shops and 
workshops, into streets and squares, which may have started even before 
the conquest, now became common.*# 

Amajor earthquake, probably the one that occurred in 659 — almost two 
years before the Umayyad dynasty took power —, harmed the city very 


90 ‘Tsafrir and Foerster, ‘Urbanism at Scythopolis’, 126. For this plague, see L. Conrad, 


The Plague in the early Medieval Near East (Princeton, 1981). See also University Microfilms 
International (Ann Arbor, 1981), 83-165 and bibliography there; and J. Durliat, “La peste du 
VI siécle. Pour un nouvel examen des sources byzantines’, in Morrisson and Lefort, eds., 
Houtines et richesses, 107-19. See also recently, D. Ch. Sta thakoupolos, Famine and Pestilence in 
the Late Roman and Early Byzantine Empire (Birmingham, 2004), esp. 277-94. 


3! For the Samaritan revolt in Bet Shean, see L. Di Segni, ‘Scythopolis (Bet Shean) 


during the Samaritan rebellion’, in D. Jacoby and Y. Tsafrir, eds., Jews, Samaritans and 
Christians in Byzantine Palestine fin Hebrew] (Jerusalem, 1988), 217-27. Also, Tsafrir and 
Foerster, ‘Urbanism at Scythopolis’, 125-6. 


 Agady et al., ‘Shops at Bet Shean’, esp. 442-5. 


3 Foerster and Tsafrir, ‘Urbanism at Scythopolis’, 144-5. 


34 See for this, and for the discussion below, Tsafrir and Foerster, ‘Urbanism at 


Scythopolis’, 135-46, 
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badly. Bet Shean, no longer Scythopolis but Baysan, lost some of its most 
magnificent features and changed its character. Silvanus Hall collapsed; 
Palladius Street became a place of agricultural terraces. The magnificent 
Sigma plaza was destroyed and abandoned; eventually, the place became 
a Muslim cemetery. Several shops in the Byzantine Agora continued to 
function after restoration, but the entire area became a place of polluting 
industry, mainly a large pottery workshop with many kilns, some of them 
placed within former shops of the Agora. 

A large number of coins from the ‘transitional’ period or ‘Byzantine- 
Arab’ period were found in various parts of the excavations.” These coins 
— some of which were minted in Baysan — were in use from the Muslim 
conquest until the reform of the caliph Abd el Malik in 696. Therefore, it 
is possible that the foundation of some of the new buildings took place 
before the Umayyad period itself, but as a rule we can refer to them as 
Umayyad (AD 661-750). 

Among the Umayyad foundations, we find shops, workshops, kilns, 
and other installations. The pottery workshop in the former Byzantine 
Agora consisted of a large house (14m = 24m) with a central courtyard 
and rooms on both sides. A potter’s wheel was discovered in one of the 
rooms. Several kilns were scattered near the house. Three pools were 
found for working the clay: one for raw materials, another served as a 
settling vat, and the third for drying the clay. Some of the rooms contained 
many pottery vessels, among them cooking pots and mainly pilgrim flasks 
ready for sale.** Close to this potter’s workshop, a similar unit was found 
in the north-east part of the theatre that by now had gone out of use.” 

A bundle of Umayyad silver dirhems was found in one kiln in the area 
of the former Byzantine Agora, dating from the years 707-47, and coming 
from seven different mints of today’s Iraq, Iran, and Andaluz in Spain. 
The coins indicate the wide scope of trade and economic relations in the 
first part of the 8" century.” 

Another pottery workshop, with two kilns, was discovered in the area 
of the amphitheatre (Fig. 5.7). The installation of the workshop and the 
kilns within the amphitheater, opposite the entrance, explicitly reflects the 
process of the ruralization of Baysan in the 7 and 8" centuries. 


Guidoboni, Earthquakes, 357-8. See discussion and bibliography there. 
36 See mainly: Mazor and Bar-Nathan, ’Excavation 1992-1994’, 17-20. 
37 See for example, Y. Yanai, ‘Numismatic material from the 1988/1989 seasons’, ESI 9 
(1991), 128. 

38 Mazor and Bar-Nathan, ’Excavation 1992-1994’, 18-20. 

39 Mazor and Bar-Nathan, ‘City center (south) and Tel Iztaba area’, 36-7. 


40 A. Berman, The numismatic material’, ESI 17 (1998), 36. 
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Figure 5.7 — Pottery workshop from the Umayyad period in the amphitheatre at 
Scythopolis 


Figure 5.8 

Northwestern Street after the 
a earthquake of 749, looking south- 
sei) east. The narrowing of the street in 
the Umayyad period is shown under 
aacacele> the rubble of the earthquake 
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Unexcavated Area 


Monument 


Figure 5.9 | Umayyad shops and workshops in the Street of the Monuments 


The kilns were of rather large size. The external diameter of the kilns 
in the amphitheater was c. 3.75m and 2.20m, respectively, with a capacity 
for firing hundreds of vessels in one take. A succession of kilns, one layer 
above the other, witnesses the long duration of pottery production until 
the earthquake of 749. The potters at Baysan produced rich and elaborate 
vessels, which were used not only in Baysan, but distributed in the entire 
region. Most typical of the local products was the buff colour of the vessels, 
among them pilgrim flasks, casseroles, jugs and oil lamps.” 

As shops continued to encroach into the sidewalks and carriageways, 
the streets turned into narrow lanes (Fig. 5.8). This process indicates that 
the use of carts (pulled most probably by oxen or mules) became rare 
and finally disappeared. The wheel was replaced by camels, mules and 
donkeys.” 


41 For oil lamps, see S. Hadad, The Oil Lamps from the Hebrew University Excavations at 


Bet Shean, in G. Foerster and Y. Tsafrit, general eds., Excavations at Bet Shean , Qedem Reports 
4 (Jerusalem, 2002), 78-94. 

For this process, see R.W. Bulliet, The Camel and the Wheel (New York-Oxford, 1990). 
The author accepts (introduction, p. X) Bagnall’s opinion, based on the papyri, that wagons 
continued to be in use in Egypt as late as the 7 century. See R.S. Bagnall, ‘The camel, the 
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The disappearance of monumental streets is shown in every excavated 
part of the city centre and in the southern suburb near the amphitheatre. 
It brings the process of ruralization of the city to an advanced stage, at 
least from the morphological point of view.” In one of the new shops built 
in front of the Nymphaeum in the Street of the Monuments, which was 
narrowed from c. 24m (including carriageway and sidewalks) to a width 
of c. 4.5m (Fig. 5.9), many agricultural implements made of iron were 
found, among them sickles, pruning-knives and shearing-scissors. This 
concentration of iron tools may indicate the existence of a blacksmith’s 
shop or workshop. 

One of the best examples of building shops at the expense of the street 
was found in Silvanus Street (Fig. 5.10). Originally, this street was built 
above its Roman predecessor, in 515/6. In the Umayyad period, a row of 
some 20 poorly built shops was installed on the pavement of the street on 
the north-eastern side. The average width of the shops is c. 3.5-4m and 
their depth, c. 2.8m, probably with a rear elongated room that served as 
a storeroom. The shops did not use the flagstones of Silvanus Street as 
their floor, but a thin layer of earth and dust above the slabs of the street. 
This situation shows that before these shops were built, the municipality 
of Baysan had already lost its power, or its will, and ceased to take care 
of the maintenance of public areas. However, the decline of the municipal 
authority does not necessarily mean a decline in the welfare of individuals. 
Pottery, glass vessels, metal objects and jewels, as well as many thousands 
of coins, are indication of the affluence of the population, or at least of 
part of it. 

The Byzantine steelyard scales, mentioned above, and many of the 
Byzantine weights, were found in early Islamic levels, underneath the 
rubble of the earthquake of 749. The steelyards, with notches marked 
both in Greek numerals for litra and Arabic for ratl (see above), show that 
Greek-speaking Christians were still involved in daily commerce, either 
as shop-owners or as customers. 

During the Umayyad period, following the reform of the caliph Abd 
el-Malik, at the end of the 7® century, the Greek letters and Greek symbols 
on coins and weights were replaced by Arabic legends. The shops of 


wagon, and the donkey in later Roman Egypt’, Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists 
22 (1985), 1-6. The basalt flagstones of the streets at Bet Shean are too hard to enable the 
grooving of the streets by the wheels of carts as clearly shown on limestone slabs in the 
streets at Sepphoris. See E. Netzer and Z. Weiss, Zippori (Jerusalem, 1994), 40-42. See also the 
use of wagons pulled by oxen for the building of the Nea church, in Procopius, De Aedificiis, 
5.6.11-13, and the discussion by Y. Tsafrir, ‘Procopius and the Nea church in Jerusalem’, 


Antiquité tardive 8 (2000), 149-64. 


#3 See the discussion about the ruralization of the town in Tsafrir and Foerster, 


‘Urbanism at Scythopolis’, 135-46. 
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Figure 5.10 

Shops in Silvanus Street 
in the Umayyad period, 
== looking south-east 


Baysan yielded a large number of glass weights with inscriptions from the 
Umayyad period, mostly of a ratl or half a ratl, which has no precedence 
in other excavations. Ten weights of this kind were found in one shop 
beside Northwestern (Caesarea) Street. The legend mentions the formula 
of the Basmallah and the name of Abd al-Malik, the Commander of the 
Faithful.“ One rare bronze weight mentions his son Sa’id (Fig. 5.11)." In 
addition, numerous weights without inscriptions, made of bronze and 
glass, were found in Umayyad levels. , 


Hishant's Bazaar 

In the days of Caliph Hisham (724-43), anew building initiative took place 
in Baysan. Itis well known that the Umayyad dynasty paid much attention 
to developing settlements and building palaces along the Jordan Valley, 
for example at Tiberias, and Horvat Minim — Kh. El Miniya -, Hisham’s 
Palace in Jericho, as well as undertaking irrigation projects along the 
Jordan valley. It seems that Hisham tried to revive the economic conditions 
of Baysan, while increasing his own income, by the building there of a 


“4 To be published by E. Khamis. 


45 E, Khamis, ‘A Bronze weight of Sa‘id b. Abd al-Malik from Bet Shean/Baysan’, JRAS 
3.12 (2002), 143-54. 
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Figure 5.11 
A bronze weight of Sa’id 
b. Abd al-Malik 


new bazaar, or suq."® 


A place was chosen on 
the ruins of the former 
basilica or Silvanus Hall, 
abutting Silvanus Street 
(Fig. 5.12). For the new 
edifice, he made use of 
the still standing huge 
columns of the Roman 
portico there, as well 
as re-using building 
materials and__ spolia. 
The best parallel for the 
new bazaar is the suq of 
Palmyra,” but the one 
in Bet Shean is much 


eevee : : ; 
Ad superior in planning 


and architecture. 


This bazaar, consist- 
ing of a row of some 20 two-storied shops, is about 56m long. The main 
access was from Silvanus Street on the north-east, where a beautiful 
arcade was built. On the other side, there was a less impressive arcade 
that probably gave access to the upper storey of the shops. A passage 
between the shops was adorned with arched gates on both sides. Building 
inscriptions were inserted on both sides of the south-western gate." These 
mosaic inscriptions, recovered from the rubble, are written in Kufic letters, 
made of golden tesserae on a blue background. The inscription on the 
right (southern) side of the gate includes the formulas of the basmallah and 
the shahada: ‘In the name of Allah, the Compassionate and Merciful, there 
is no God but Allah, One, without associate. Muhammad is the envoy of 


“© Tsafrir and Foerster, ‘Urbanism at Scythopolis’, 138-9; see plans and photographs 


in Hadad, Oi! Lamps, 10=11. 
“7K. al As‘ad and M. Stepnikowski, ‘The Umayyad suq in Palmyra’, Damaszener 
Mitteilungen 4 (1989), 205-53. 
48 £. Khamis, ‘Two wall mosaic inscriptions from the Umayyad market place in Bet 
Shean/Baysan’, BSOAS 64 (2001), 159-76. 
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Figure 5.12 Shops and the bazaar of the caliph Hisham, on the south-western 
side of the street. 


Figure 5.13. Hisham’s bazaar at Bet Shean, looking north-west, after the 
earthquake of 749. Part of the north-eastern facade is under 
reconstruction, while the arcade is shown as collapsed on top of 
Silvanus Street. 
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Allah’. The one on the left is more informative, giving the names of the 
builders: the caliph Hisham and the governor Ishak bin Qabisa. The date 
of the inscriptions refers probably to AD 738, but one has to take into 
account also the possibility that the building activity started sometime 
earlier. 

The bazaar was totally ruined in the severe earthquake of 18 January 
749, a short time after its construction (Fig. 5.13).° As the earthquake 
occurred in the late morning, most people managed to escape in time, and 
some also saved their money and precious belongings. But not everyone 
succeeded in fleeing. In one of the shops, gold and silver jewellery was 
found, as well as 39 gold dinars, and bronze, glass, and pottery vessels. 
This was probably a goldsmith’s shop. A skeleton found crushed by the 
rubble at the entrance to the shop may point to the fate of the owner. 
Small juglets with thick walls and narrow mouths were found there, in 
one of which was a remarkable quantity of mercury, a material used in the 
process of gilding silver. The origin of the mercury is unknown, but we 
are inclined to believe that it was imported from Spain. 

Baysan was resettled in the Abbasid period, probably by its own citizens 
who survived the earthquake. It continued to exist mostly on the plateau, 
south of the city centre of the ancient city. The written sources speak about 
various crops and trade in medieval Baysan, and the equipment of a sugar 
factory was discovered near Crusader Castle on the southern plateau. But 
in not one of these later settlements (until the mid-20" century) was Baysan 
close in terms of size, population and importance to Roman—Byzantine 
Scythopolis, and early Islamic Baysan. 


”  Y. Tsafrir and G. Foerster, ‘The dating of the earthquake of the Sabbatical Year of 
749 CLE. in Palestine’, BSOAS 55 (1992), 231-5; Guidoboni, Earthquakes, 366-70 and extensive 
bibliography there. 


6. Ivory, bone, glass and other production at 
Alexandria, 5'—9"" centuries 


Elizabeth Rodziewicz 


Ancient Alexandria has been considered by many scholars as the main 
centre of ivory carvings in the Mediterranean during the Ptolemaic, 
Roman and Byzantine periods.' This opinion was based mainly on literary 
sources describing the riches of Alexandria, and Ptolemaic Egypt, where 
ivory symbolized strength, splendour and wealth. Archaeological finds, 
however, are still not able to confirm this, especially as far as Ptolemaic and 
early Roman times are concerned.’ The late Roman and Byzantine periods 
are richly represented in Alexandria not by ivory, but by bone carvings, 
considered by many scholars as substitutes, or copies of unpreserved 
originals made in ivory.’ However, other scholars hold negative opinions 
concerning the existence of a school of ivory carvers in ancient Alexandria, 
primarily due to the lack of stratified material from the city. Ivory objects 
found in Egypt have often been ascribed to Syria, Palestine, and other 
eastern Mediterranean centres.* Consequently, studies of production and 
distribution of Alexandrian ivory carvings lag far behind other branches 
of art. 


T cr Morey, ‘The Early Christian ivories of the Eastern Empire’, DOP 1 (1941), 41-55; 
R.D. Barnett, Arcient Ivories in the Middle East (London, 1982), 66; J. Strzygowski, Hellenistische 
und Koptische Kintst in Alexandria (Vienna, 1902), 3-9; E.B. Smith The Alexandrian origin of 
the Chair of Maximianus’, AJA 21 (1917), 22-37; J. Kollwitz, ‘Alexandrinische Elfenbeine’, 
in K. Wessel, ed., Christentum am Nil (Recklinghausen, 1963), 207-20; J. Beckwith, Coptic 
Sculpture 300-1300 (London, 1963), 11; L. Marangou, Bone Carvings from Egypt, Benaki 
Museum, Athens (Tiibingen, 1976), 19-28. 

2 ME Fraser, Ptolentaic Alexandria (Oxfard, 1972), vol. 1, 177-9, val. 2, 304-8, note, 359— 
72; HH. Scullard, The Elephant in the Greek and Roman World (London, 1974), 126-37; 5.M. 


Burstein, ‘Ivory and Ptolemaic exploration of the Red Sea’, TOPO! 6.2 (1996), 799-807. 


3 E. Rodziewicz, ‘Archaeological evidence of bone and ivory carvings in Alexandria’, 


in J.Y. Empereur, ed., Cominerce et artisanat dang |l'Alexandrie hellénistique et romaine, BCH 
Supplement 33 (Athens~Paris, 1998), 135-58. 

* Barnett, Ancient Ivories, 69. 

5 O. Wulff, Alichristliche und byzantinische Kunst (Berlin, 1914), vol. 1, 191; K. Weitzmann, 
‘The ivories of the so-called Grado Chair’, DOP 26 (1972), 82-5. 


From Byzantine Trade, 4th-12th Centuries. Copyright © 2009 by the Society for the Promotion 
of Byzantine Studies. Published by Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Wey Court East, Union Road, 
Farnham, Surrey, GU9 7PT, Great Britain. 
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The appearance of high-quality bone carvings, and a smaller amount 
of ivory objects, followed the construction boom of modern Alexandria in 
the second half of the 19" century. Most of the objects collected then by 
Botti came from the Rhacotis quarter (Fig. 6.1). They were catalogued and 
exhibited in the Graeco-Roman Museum, Alexandria, while at the same 
time the fast-growing private collections in the city (Benaki, Mustachi, 
Sinadino etc.) consisting primarily of well-preserved pieces (mostly reliefs) 
are only partly published (Benaki collection).* Because unfinished objects, 
half-products and workshop refuse were then of interest in antiquarians, 
their collections became not fully representative for the scholarly research 
on the subject, resulting in contradictory opinions that survive today in 
some publications. 

The first archaeological documents proving directly the local 
production of bone objects in Alexandria came during excavations carried 
out by Alexandria University in the very centre of the ancient city, directed 
first by the British archaeologist Allan Wace in the 1940s, and later on 
by Sami Shenouda’ (fig 6.1: 2, 3). They supplied us with information on 
a very large quantity of bone by-products and workshop refuse. The 
archaeological context was datable to the late Roman/early Byzantine 
periods. Yet, the large-scale stratified excavations in Alexandria, on which 
bone/ivory workshop refuse and half-products were investigated in a 
broader Byzantine context and presented in separate publications, were 
carried out at the Kom el-Dikka fort in the 1970s and 1980s, along the 
ancient Street R4, in the late Roman/early Byzantine residential quarter 
situated close to ancient public buildings, such as the late imperial bath, 
the large cistern, the theatre, meeting halls, etc.* A large amount of bone 
waste was also unearthed in neighbouring late Roman/Byzantine city 
dumps, the so-called kopriae.? However, only a small number of ivory 
pieces have been registered there. 

The production of bone objects was introduced in this quarter in 
modest houses built over abandoned and ruined early Roman buildings 
with coloured mosaics. These Byzantine structures demonstrate a new 
type of domestic architecture, intended also for industrial and commercial 


° G. Botti, Catalogue des monuments exposés au Musée Gréco-Romain d’Alexaudrie 


(Alexandria, 1901), nos. 1458-1517, 69ff.; Marangou, Borte Carvings. 


7 AJ. Wace, ‘Excavations on the Government Hospital Site (1944-45), Bulletin of 
the Faculty of Arts, Farouk | University (1949), 151-6; S. Shenouda, ‘Alexandria University 
Excavations on the Cricket Playgrounds in Alexandria’, Opuscula Romana 9 (1973), 193-206. 


a ch Rodziewicz, ‘Bone carvings discovered at Kom el Dikka, Alexandria’, ET 3 (1969), 


147-52. 
° M. Rodziewicz, Nouvelles donnés sur le quartier de Kopron a Alexandrie’, ET 11 


(1979), 79-89. 
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Figure 6.1 Major finds of bone/ivory carvings located on the map of ancient 
Alexandria. 
Key 
1. Main source (predominantly antiquarian) of the oldest collection of 


i) 


bone/ivory carvings in the Graeco-Roman Museum, Alexandria. 


. Excavations of University of Alexandria between ancient Streets 


R2-R3 and L2-L3. 


. Excavations of University of Alexandria between ancient Streets 


R3-R4 and L2-L3. 

Excavations of Polish Archaeological Mission at the late Roman/ 
Byzantine public buildings situated between streets R4-R5 and 
L1/-L2’ (Kom el-Dikka site). 


. Polish excavations at street R4, Byzantine artisans quarter, and 


ancient rubbish heap (Copron). 
French excavations (CEA) near the main ancient street Via Canopica, 
L1 (Fouad site). 


. French excavations (CEA) at the western side of street R4, between 


streets L2-L3 (Diana site). 


. French excavations (CEA) in the area of ancient Caesareum and 


later Kyriakon (Majestic site). 
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9. French excavations (CEA) in the area of ancient Caesareum and 
later Kyriakon Lux/Billiards site). 

10. French excavations (CEA) atthe ancient street L2 (Coptic Patriarchate 
site). 

11.French excavations (CEA) west of the previously dug site 1.3 
(Cricket Playgrounds site). 

12.French excavations (CEA) north of the previously dug site 1.3 
(British Consulate site). 

13.French excavations (CEA) near the ‘Alabaster Tomb’ at the Latin 
Cemetery (Terra Santa site). 

14.French excavations (CEA) on the western necropolis of ancient 
Alexandria (Gabbari site) 


activities, with small shops in front of them." Their presence along Street 
R4 was prompted by the convenient commercial premises in and around 
the newly built complex of public buildings, especially the huge bath.” 
Thus the location of workshop-houses there was oriented first of all 
towards the local trade. However, extensive deposits of workshop refuse 
found behind houses and public buildings in this quarter suggest much 
larger production than just an anticipated local demand. Thus probably 
both local commerce and export to more distant places was carried out 
from there. The finds clearly reflect the introduction in particular areas of 
the city of intensified and specialized production of bone/ivory objects, 
combined with trade, since we have observed in several places only one 
kind of by-product, such as the remains from the cutting-out of discs, 
rings, or long chips from pins. It seems that the more expensive ivory 
products used as furniture ornaments could have been exported abroad, 
as well as highly elaborate book covers, pyxides, chests, thrones etc. We 
have to remember also that organic material, such as fragile elephant 
ivory, wood and textile, are badly preserved in the salty and humid soil 
of Alexandria. 

We know from written documents that bone/ivory carvers were 
in antiquity closely associated with the furniture industry, for which 
Alexandria was famous. Carpentry and furniture manufacture intensified, 
or even conditioned, the development not only of ivory and bone carvings, 
but also of a number of other crafts, namely the production of glass 
incrustations, metal fittings, a specific glue, pigment etc. 

Although the great majority of bone artefacts excavated in Alexandria 
hitherto belong to objects of daily use, such as toilet articles, gaming 


10M. Rodziewicz, Les habitations romaines tardives d’Alexandrie @ In lumiére des fouilles 


polonaises @ Kom el-Dikka, Alexandrie IT (Warsaw, 1984). 
1 Tbid., figs 1-5, 309, 322. 
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equipment, tools, spinning instruments, dolls etc., there is also a very 
large group of furniture items, such as hinges, finials, decorated panels, 
and a variety of ornamented bordering. Pointing to the highly developed 
carpentry of Alexandria in the Byzantine period is the text stating that 
Cyril, patriarch of Alexandria, sent a number of ivory chairs as gifts to the 
patriarch of Constantinople in about 432/33.” 

There are, however, several important objects excavated recently 
that directly support the postulated production of high-quality ivories 
in Byzantine Alexandria. First of all, there is an ivory relief, unearthed 
by French archaeologists in the area of the ancient Caesareurn (Kyriakon 
from the mid-4" century). It is the first large-scale ivory relief of the highest 
quality to be acquired from stratified excavation in Alexandria (Fig. 6.3). 
Typologically, the relief is comparable to the best early Byzantine ivories 
known from the Mediterranean.” It depicts a fragment of a larger scene 
of glorification.” From the original relief is preserved a young, beardless 
official clad ina chlamys, protected by anunpreserved small figure of Genius 
or Nike. He is shown in front of a horse, advancing to the left, probably in 
procession, as on an ivory frieze from Ephesos.”* The local production of 
large-scale ivory panels in the Byzantine period is also supported directly 
by the most recent finds at Fouad Street in Alexandria, where, apart from 
raw material, hundreds of rejected and unfinished small pieces of bone, 
several large ivory off-cuts, and ivory chips were dumped from an atelier 
situated nearby (Fig. 6.7). There are also completed objects. Among these, 
a small bone appliqué with figural relief shows the dynamic evolution 
towards the Byzantine style of the 5'- to the beginning of the 6" century."© 
This furniture appliqué depicts a young Satyr carrying wine in a goat- 
skin bag (Fig. 6.2). We have here a completely different rendering of an 
old mythological scene of Hellenic tradition, which demonstrates a new 
stylistic trend in Alexandrian art; it could, therefore, have had another 
meaning, as do figures on the Maximinian throne in Ravenna, where an 
old type of Satyr was used to illustrate the biblical story of Joseph.'” 


12 


P. Batiffol, ‘Les présents de Saint Cyrille a la cour de Constantinople’, BAncLit 1 
(1911), 247-64; Beckwith, Coptie Sculpture, 11. 


'3 For example, from the recent excavations in the Harbour of Theodosius at Istanbul. 


See Giin Isiginda. Istanbul'tin 8000 yl. Marmaray, Metro, Sultanalimet kaziari (Istanbul, 2007), 
286, fig., inv. no. MRY’ 05-690. 


4 E. Rodziewicz, ‘Bone and ivory carvings in Early Christian Alexandria’, in Ch. 
Décobert, ed., Alexandrie médiévale 3, FAO (Cairo, 2009), figs 9-12. 


15H. Lessing and W. Oberleitner, Ephesos (Vienna-Heidelberg, 1978), pl. 9. 
16 E. Rodziewicz, ‘Early Christian Alexandria’, figs 5-8. 
17 WN. Volbach, Elfenbeinarbeiten der Spéitantike (Mainz, 1976), no. 140, pls. 72-4. 
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Appliqués with figural scenes, used mostly for furniture decoration, 
were produced in Alexandria continuously until at least the 8"- to 9" 
century, which is proven by an unfinished plaque found at the street R4'* 
(Fig. 6.6). It depicts a human figure with an animal, in an uncompleted 
state of elaboration (the facial features are not yet rendered). The object 
was found in an early Islamic context, together with bone half-products 
and workshop refuse. This may suggest the continuation of bone-carving 
activity in the area, well after the Arab Conquest, thus putting the ivory 
reliefs from the pulpit of Aachen into a new context, and rendering their 
dating to the Umayyad period more believable. 

A few other unfinished figural reliefs in bone, of local provenance, are 
stored in the Graeco-Roman Museum at Alexandria. Two of them depict 
statuary figures of Hellenic style, but are of late Roman date.’” Another 
unfinished relief depicts much later work, of the Byzantine period (inv. 
no. 12046; Fig. 6.4). It was probably meant to be a handle, or candle- 
stand, carved with a warrior, and with another unfinished figure on his 
right side. The method of carving is completely different here. It uses the 
cutting of horizontal incisions for easier chipping-away of the unwanted 
material, prior to the final modelling. This process, unnoticed before, 
might have been introduced into an atelier of Byzantine period, where 
an innovative technical method of carving demonstrates the creative 
power of Alexandrian bone-carvers. This piece represents a new group 
of carved handles, or candle-stands having a continuous frieze, related to 
the Byzantine ivory pyxides found around the Mediterranean and beyond, 
which are ascribed by many scholars to Alexandria. The unfinished bone 
relief with warrior is probably copying one of the scenes known to the local 
craftsmen from an unpreserved ivory pyxis. A similar observation applies 
to a bone handle completed, used in antiquity, and found in the Rhacotis 
district of Alexandria. This depicts in relief the Apostles, surrounding 
a young, beardless Christ” (Fig. 6.5). The scene could likewise reflect 
a higher-quality relief carved on an ivory pyxis in Alexandria, similar 
to the famous one now in Berlin, attributed either to Alexandria, or a 
Syro-Palestinian production centre.’ This observation supports the old 
identification of Alexandria as a main centre of production and export 


’ £, Rodziewicz, ‘Archaeological evidence’, fig. 29. 


1 RM. Carta, ‘Gli ossi lavorati del Museo Greco-Romano di Alessandria’, in M. 


Bonacasa et al., eds., Alessandria e il Mondo Ellenistico-Romano (Rome, 1995), 279-88, pl. 36.3— 
4. 


20 Botti, Catalogue, no. 2025; E, Rodziewicz, ‘On Alexandrian School of ivory carvings in 


Late Antiquity’, BSAA (Alexandria, 2003), 49-69, fig. 8. 
21 Volbach, Elfenbeinarbeiten, no. 161, pl. 82. 
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(left) Christ among disciples. Scene resembling Multiplica- 


tion of Loaves. Relief on tubular bone, 4 century. Graeco- 
Roman Museum, Alexandria. Old unstratified collection, inv. 


no. 13296. 
plaque, 8" century, Alexandria, Kom el-Dikka site (vide map, 


(right) Man carrying animal. Unfinished relief on bone 
fig. 6.1.5). 
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to European countries of ivory pyxides in the Byzantine and following 
periods. 

Alongside figural appliqués, there were widely produced in Alexandria 
flat and convex plaques with floral decoration, often combined with 
architectural elements, such as a pitched roof, or arches with vine scrolls 
below. They are found in different stages of their production in some 
numbers, on all excavated sites at Alexandria, in Byzantine and early 
Islamic levels.” Their linear form lasted in Alexandria throughout the 
entire Umayyad period, after when appeared floral reliefs with deeper 
modelling, stylistically more related to the Mschata ornament.” Since 
similar floral decoration surrounds the representation of Dionysus on 
ivory reliefs in the Aachen pulpit, we may consider the attribution of 
the whole set assembled there as an Alexandrian product of Umayyad 
times. We are also inclined to see a number of ivory objects dated to the 
Byzantine period and found in Western Europe as Alexandrian products, 
especially pyxides exported in the 7" to 8" centuries probably containing 
relics of Christian saints. 

Recent archaeological excavations in Alexandria are also changing 
scholarly opinions on the production of other goods. As far as glass 
manufacture in Byzantine Alexandria is concerned, the most precious 
information has been acquired from House D on Street R4.%* Large 
quantities of multicoloured glass beads in various stages of preparation 
for sale have been recorded, together with tools for their production® (Fig. 
6.8b—c). Such tools had been found in several other places in Alexandria, 
but without an archaeological context, so that their function was at first not 
identified. The tools found in House D were made of stone, very carefully 
executed, and mounted probably in wood. They were grooved in various 
ways so that each of them shaped different types of beads. Beads collected 
in House D were often broken, malformed or fused together etc., so they 
can be classified as workshop waste. One iron rod 2mm thick preserved 
witharow of beads demonstrates directly the method of their production” 
(Fig. 6.8c). Yet no traces of kilns were found in House D, where glass used 
for beads could have been melted. There were, however, unearthed behind 
the houses numerous fragments of bricks covered with multicoloured 
glass slag, and at House D fragments of thick-walled portable stoves made 
of clay. This may suggest that in House D was practised only the last stage 
of beads manufacture, with the help of portable ceramic stoves, iron rods, 


E. Rodziewicz, ‘Archaeological evidence’, 156, figs 37-40. 

22 J. Engemann, ‘Elfenbeinfunde aus Abu Mena / Agypter’, JbAC 30 (1987), pl. 21a~c. 
4M. Rodziewicz, Habitatious, 239-43. 

°5  Ibid., 242, figs 265-6, 437, pl. 72. 

26 Thid., 437, pl. 72, 367. 
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and stone-moulding tools. Kilns where glass tubes were produced may 
have been situated elsewhere. Traces of such kilns have been recorded 
west of Alexandria, around Taposiris Magna and Philoxenité. Glass- 
houses in the very centre of the city were used only for the final shaping 
of beads, before putting them on sale, and Street R4 offered the most 
convenient place for this since shops faced the main entrance to the largest 
public bath. In House D, there were also found anvils and fragments of 
semi-precious stones, such as rock-crystal, agate, amethyst, coral etc.” In 
neighbouring Houses B, C, E and F on the same level, datable to the 6" 
and early 7" centuries, there were also found numerous glass beads, glass 
tubes, and other glass half-products, but in lesser quantities. This suggests 
that at the same time the manufacture of glass beads in other houses along 
the same street was not equally intensive. By the end of the 6 century, a 
row of narrow elongated rooms had been constructed against the huge 
wall surrounding the public bath. There were identified there also small 
shops producing and selling cheap jewellery. Pressed into the earth floor 
were small chips and pieces of semi-precious stones, along with glass 
beads that were recorded there. Construction of shops on the public space 
of Street R4 entailed a clear abuse of the old city regulations respected in 
the Graeco-Roman periods, because the shops narrowed remarkably the 
width of the street. 

The most recent excavations in Alexandria uncovered similar types 
of glass beads concentrated on the same Street R4, but further north, 
between Streets L2 and L3” (Fig. 6.1.7), although no tools were found 
there. According to the archaeological context, these beads are dated to 
the 4% and 5™ centuries. They were found in a domestic environment, 
together with great quantities of raw material such as coral, and pieces of 
semi-precious stone, used for the production of jewellery. This is, however, 
a secondary deposit, brought here from an unidentified workshop in 
the vicinity, when houses were abandoned and left in ruins. All these 
archaeological documents prove directly the production of beads in the 
centre of Alexandria from the early Roman until the Islamic period. The 
existence of so-called Coral Street, mentioned by Nuwairy in the 14% 
century, suggests the continuation of jewellery production in the city, 
probably until the destruction of Alexandria in 1365 by the Lusignans.” 

The gathered documentation on the production of coloured glass beads 
in Byzantine Alexandria suggests a continuation of technical expertise 


27 Ibid, 251, fig. 273, 436, pl. 71, 353 a-e. 
28 Tbid., 246-51, figs 271-2. 
> J.-Y. Empereur, ‘Alexandrie (Egypte), BCH 121.2, 837ff. 


3° P Kahle, ‘Die Katastrophe des mittelalterlichen Alexandria’, in Mélanges Maspero, 


vol. 3, MMIFAO 68 (Cairo, 1940), 137-54. 
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accumulated in the previous Roman period. Similar glass might have been 
used there for the manufacture of other objects, in equally specialized 
workshops. The studied material seems to support the attribution of 
the famous panels of glass opus sectile found unpacked in the eastern 
harbour of Corinth (Kenchreai) to an Alexandrian workshop, as was 
already suggested by the excavators.*! We have acquired further material 
supporting this attribution from a ritual pyre in Alexandria, uncovered 
some 50m south of Via Canopica. On this pyre were burnt in the early 5" 
century pagan idols, such as a large-scale ivory statue, acrolith sculptures, 
and marble busts of Serapis, along with decorative elements of small opus 
sectile panels made of coloured glass, marbles, and semi-precious stones.” 
A large number of the deformed elements of glass opus sectile are similar 
to the glass panels deposited in the eastern port of Corinth. There were 
recorded also pieces of fused glass depicting Nilotic scenes belonging to 
an earlier period, which served as incrustation of furniture. 

The opus sectile panels made of coloured glass, and semi-precious 
stone, appeared in larger sets in the early Roman House ‘alpha’ and in 
House ‘gamma’, situated just below the glass-houses B, C, D, E and F of 
the Byzantine period on Street R4. However, the most complete set of the 
highest quality opus sectile was unearthed in the church located inside the 
large pilgrimage hostel, constructed at the beginning of 6" century, south- 
west of Alexandria on the way to Abu Mena.® There, were recorded: glass 
opus tesselatuin mosaics on the walls, glass windows, the remains of wall 
paintings, and opus sectile pavements. In this last set made of coloured 
stones, excavated in the 1980s, we recognized decorative patterns very 
similar to those in glass from the eastern port of Corinth. These finds also 
put into a new context the glass opus sectile panel in the Corning Museum 
of Glass, which represents a purely Christian subject depicting a crux 
monogrammatien, and a head inscribed as that of Thomas, created for a 
Christian chapel or church. This subject was executed in the same style 
as were created the opus sectile glass panels, intended for the decoration 
of the pagan temple of Isis in Corinth, exported there in about 370, most 
probably from Alexandria. 

Distinct economic changes were noted in late antiquity south of 
Alexandria, along the pilgrimage desert route to the holy shrine of 
Abu Mena, where various craft workshops, along with farmhouses, are 


31 L, Ibrahim, R. Scranton and R. Brill, Kenchreai, Eastern Port of Corinth, vol. 2 (Leiden, 
1976), 227. 

2 E. Rodziewiez, ‘Remarks on a chryselephantine statue from Alexandria’, in G.P 
Carratelli et al., eds., Roma e l’Egitto nell’ Antichita Classica (Rome, 1992), 317-28. 

3 M. Rodziewicz, ‘Opus sectile mosaics from Alexandria and Mareotis’, in E. 
Dassmann, ed., Tesserae, Festschrift fiir J. Engemann (Miinster, 1991), 204-14. 
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being excavated.** Dozens of wine presses, oil mills, large cased wells, 
pottery kilns, and furnaces covered with glass slag have been excavated, 
proving industrial activities there on an unprecedented scale.* Pottery 
mass production continued here in the Byzantine period. Besides wine 
amphorae and tableware, there were produced in large quantities St 
Menas ampullas, lamps, and terracotta figurines, which were widely 
distributed all over Egypt. The large harbour on Lake Mareotis, created in 
the 6" century and called Philoxenité (according to the Coptic Encomium 
on St Menas) linked the region with Alexandria and the Nile Valley.* It 
suggests that goods produced there were intended not only to satisfy the 
demand of pilgrims heading to Abu Mena, but also for Alexandria, and 
for further export. 


34M. Rodziewicz, ‘Alexandria and District of Mareotis’, Graeco-Arabica 2 (1983), 199- 
208. 

35M. Rodziewicz, ‘Classification of wineries from Mareotis’, in Empereur, ed., 
Commerce et artisanat, 26-36, 24560. 


36M. Rodziewicz, ‘Philoxenité: pilgrimage harbor of Abu Mena’, BSAA 47 (2003), 27— 
47. 


7. Polychrome ceramics in Preslav, 9 to 11™ 
centuries: where were they produced and used? 


Rossina Kostova 


If one may speak about trademarks in the pre-modern period at all, 
then it might be said that white-bodied polychrome ceramics was the 
only trademark of artisan production in Preslav, the capital of the First 
Bulgarian Empire. The reason to set this local trademark within the much 
broader context of Middle Byzantine trade is well known: Constantinople 
is thought to have been the most probable source for the introduction of 
polychrome ceramics in Preslav in the late 9 century, thus providing 
an excellent example of exchange of technologies in the field of ceramic 
production. In this respect, polychrome ceramics produced and used in 
Preslav undoubtedly deserve the enduring and serious scholarly interest 
paid to them for almost a century. As a result, a number of important 
questions have been answered: 


* The centres of production have been localized within the walls 
of Preslav (the Palace Monastery and the complex of the Round 


1 For the evolution in the interpretation of the interrelationship between the 


white-bodied polychrome ceramic production in Constantinople and in Preslav, see J. 
Surzygowski, Die Baukunst des Armenien und Europa, vol. 2 (Vienna, 1918), 569; B. Filov, 
Starobalgarskoto izkustvo [The Old Bulgarian Art] (Sofia, 1924), 15-16; D.T. Rice, Byzantine 
Glazed Pottery (Oxford, 1930), 19, 82; K. Miatev, Die Keramik von Preslav (Sofia, 1936), 115-40; 
N. Mavrodinoy, Starobélgarskoto izkustvo [Early Bulgarian Art] (Sofia, 1959), 252; 5. Vaklinov, 
Formirane na starobélgarskata kultura, VI-XI v, [Formation of Early Bulgarian culture, 61h 
c.) (Sofia, 1977), 19-27; C. Vogt and A. Bouquillon, ‘Technologie des plaques murales décorés 
de Preslav et de Constantinople (IXe—XIe siécles)‘, CalArch 44 (1996), 105-16; M. Mundell 
Mango, ‘Polychrome tiles found at Istanbul: typology, chronology, and function’, in S.E_J. 
Gerstel and J.A. Lauffenburger, eds., A Lost Art Rediscovered: the architectural cerainics of 
Byzantium (Baltimore, 2001), 39. 


From Byzantine Trade, 4th-12th Centuries. Copyright © 2009 by the Society for the Promotion 


of Byzantine Studies. Published by Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Wey Court East, Union Road, 
Farnham, Surrey, GU9 7PT, Great Britain. 
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Church) and in its closest vicinity (Patlejna and Tuzlalaka).3 

* The local character of the polychrome ceramics in Preslav has been 
proved, not only on the basis of the identification of workshops, but 
also thanks to scientific analysis of fabrics, glazes and pigments.' 

* The relative chronology of the production of polychrome ceramics 
has been fixed between the late 9 and mid-10" centuries5 


However, the results of the excavations and observations on the 
polychrome ceramic production of some of the workshops have not yet 
been published in full. This may be one of the main reasons why no 
complete classification and typology of Preslav’s polychrome ceramics 
(architectural ceramics, icons, pottery) has been produced since that made 


T. Totev, ‘L'atelier de céramique peinte du monastére royal de Preslav’, CaltArch 
35 (1987), 65-80; T. Totev, Dvortsovijat manastir v Preslau [The Palace Monastery in Preslav] 
(Sofia, 1998); K. Miatev, Kragiata tstirkva v Preslav [The Round Church in Preslav] (Sofia, 
1932), 143-53; Miatev, Keramik, 51-62; Iv. Akrabova-Zhandova, ‘Rabotilnitsa za risuvana 
keramika na jug ot Kraglata tsarkva v Preslav’ [A workshop for painted ceramics south of 
the Round Church in Preslav], IzvArhInst 20 (1955), 487-510; T. Totev, ‘Nabljudenija varhu 
risuvanata keramika na manastira okolo Kraglata (zlatna) tsdrkva v Preslav’ [Observations 
on the painted ceramics in the monastery around the Round (golden) Church], in R. RaSev 
et al., Pliska-Presiav 5 (Sofia, 1992), 247-58. 


3 J. Gospodinovy, ‘Razkopki v Patlejna’ [Excavations in Patlenal, [zvestija na balgarsketo 


atheologitesko druzhestvo 4 (1915), 112-28; J. Gospodinov, ‘Keramiéna rabotilnitsa v Patlejna’ 
[A ceramic workshop in Patlejna], Izvestija na biilgarskoto istorigesko druzhestoo 14/15 (1937), 
201-5; Iv. Akrabova-Zhandova, ‘Novo v Patlejna sled Jordan Gospodinov’ [News in Patlejna 
after Jordan Gospodinov], in S. Vaklinov, ed., Preslav, vol. 1 (Sofia, 1968), 72-6; T. Totev, 
‘Preslavskite atelieta za risuvana keramika’ [The workshops for painted ceramics in Preslav], 
in R. RaSev et al., Pliska-Preslav 7 (Sumen, 1995), 103-4; T. Totev, Manastirft v Tuzlalika'tsentar 
na risuoanata keramika v Preslav prez IX-X v. [The monastery of Tuzlalaka: a centre of painted 
ceramics in Preslav in the 9"-10' ¢,), Fouilles et Recherches 7 (Sofia, 1982), 45-74, For a 
comprehensive summary in English of the excavations and identification of the workshops 
for polychrome ceramics in Preslav, see T. Totev, The Ceramic Icon in Medieval Bul garia (Sofia, 


1999), 46~60. 


* Vogt and Bouquillon, ‘Technologie’, 105-16. 


> Totev, ‘Preslavskite atelieta’, 107-8. 


® The workshop for polychrome ceramics attested in the complex of buildings south 


of the Round Church (No. 3) during the last archaeological campaign in 1969-79 has been 
discussed in a single article without a complete description of the equipment of the workshop 
and the polychrome ceramics found there: T. Totev, “Nabljudenija’, 247-58. Similar is the 
situation with the workshop for polychrome ceramics (No. 3) on the south-west slope of the 
terrace in the complex of Patlejna, which was unearthed in 1987-89 by T. Totev and K. Totev. 
The results of the excavations have been briefly presented and commented on in preliminary 
reports and general studies on Preslav painted ceramics: T. Totev and K. Totev, ‘Razkopki v 
Patlejna’ [Excavations in Patlejna], Arheologiteski otkritija i razkopki prez 1988 [Archaeological 
discoveries and excavations in 1988] (Kardzhali, 1989), 118-19; Totev, ’Preslavskite atelieta’, 
1034, 
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in 1936 by K. Miatev based solely on the production at two sites, Patlejna 
and the Round Church.’ 
Thus, a set of very important questions remains open: 


¢ What was the social profile of the polychrome ceramic manufacture 
in Preslav? Was it really monastic, as is claimed and widely 
accepted ?® 

° How ‘large’ was the scale of production of polychrome ceramics 
in Preslav, and how ‘large’ was that of its distribution and 
consumption? 

+ And finally, what was the character of the production of polychrome 
ceramics in Preslav? Was it permanent and thus intended for a 
certain permanent group of clients for a period of time? Or, was it 
temporary, aimed at accomplishing particular commissions? 


The present paper raises some of these questions, but does not necessarily 
provide the answers. What it rather intends is to outline a future analysis 
of the polychrome ceramic production in Preslav by discussing its main 
parameters: 


* The topography of the manufacturing complexes. 

¢ The setting and equipment of the workshops within these 
complexes. 

* The type of polychrome ceramic artefacts produced and found in 
the manufacturing complexes. 

* The findspots of polychrome ceramics inside and outside Preslav. 


7 Miatev, Keramik, 6-51. 


8 Amonasticidentification has been advanced for all four complexes where polychrome 


ceramics were produced, namely the Palace Monastery, the Round Church complex, Patlejna, 
and Tuzlalika: see the references in notes 2 and 3 above, and Totey, ‘Preslavskite atelieta’, 
108. Recently, this monastic identification has been reconsidered: R. Kostova, ‘Imalo li e 
manastiri—eragasterii v Balgarija prez X v.?’ [Were there monasteries~ergasteria in Bulgaria in 
the 10" century?], in Tsv. Stepanov and V. Vatkova, eds., Civitas Divinio-Humana: in honorem 


annorum LX Georgii Bakalov (Sofia, 2004), 457-71. 


9 In setting up these parameters, I found it useful to follow the way in which the 


polychrome ceramic tiles found at Istanbul had been analyzed in a recent book on 
architectural ceramics in Byzantium because of the similarity in the material discussed 
and the systematic approach applied there that avoids misinterpretation: Mundell Mango, 
‘Polychrome tiles’, 13-43. 
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Topography of the Manufacturing Sites 


Workshops for white-bodied polychrome ceramics are known in four 
architectural complexes in Preslav. Two of them, the Palace Monastery and 
the Round Church complex, are situated in the fortified Outer Town, while 
the other two, Patlejna and Tuzlalaka, are situated outside the walls on the 
right bank of the Kam¢ija river (fig. 7.1). What is common to the location 
of the four complexes is the proximity to a permanent water source: the 
Rumska river for the Palace Monastery, the Kaméija river for the Round 
Church complex, the Patlejnska river for the complex of Patlejna, and the 
Vabilinska river for the complex of Tuzlalaka. Furthermore, it is claimed 
that the manufacturing complexes were also located not far from beds 
of local white clay. It must be noted, however, that, aside from the white 
clay beds in the proximity of the complex of Tuzlalaka and of the Palace 
Monastery,"” no search for the white clay beds that supplied the other 
production of the Preslav polychrome ceramics has yet been attempted. 
Therefore, to date, one cannot state firmly whether the proximity of the 
requisite natural resources, namely white clay beds and fat water sources, 
was the deciding factor for the location of the complexes that produced 
white-bodied polychrome ceramics in Preslav. In other words, there is 
still a question as to whether all four Preslav complexes were planned 
and built in order to accommodate and support the manufacture of 
polychrome ceramics, or whether the ceramic workshops appeared there 
later in response to a certain need or commission. 

Nevertheless, the architectural setting of the workshops within the 
complexes and their equipment may bring us closer to the answer to this 
question. 


Architectural Setting of the Workshops 


The four sites in Preslav producing polychrome ceramics represent a 
type of architectural complex that consisted of row and single buildings 
arranged in a court around a church (fig. 7.2). This layout was widely 
applied in Bulgarian secular architecture in the 9 to 10% centuries, 
especially in the state centres of Pliska and Preslav.'! What makes the 


Totev, ‘Preslavskite atelieta’, 106. 
"Kk. Popkonstantinoy, ‘Grazhdanski kompleksi v Pliska i Preslav’ [Secular complexes 
in Pliska and Preslav], in P. Petrov, ed., Sreduovekovnijat bilearski grad [The Medieval 
Bulgarian town] (Sofia, 1980), 117-31; T. Totev, ‘Novi nabljudenija i danni za oblika na 
grazhdanskata arhitektura prez Parvoto balgarsko tsarstvo’ [New observations and data 
about the appearance of the secular architecture in the First Bulgarian Empire], in T. Totev et 
al., Preslauska knizhouna skola, vol. 1 (Sofia, 1995), 317-31. 
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Figure 7.1 Production sites and findspots of polychrome ceramics in Preslav 


four Preslav complexes distinctive, however, is the arrangement of the 
workshops specializing in the production of polychrome ceramics. 


Round Church Complex 
Four workshops for polychrome ceramics have been identified in the 
Round Church complex. Two of them are located in close proximity to 
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Table 7.1 Structure and size of the workshops for polychrome ceramics 
in Preslav 


complex/vorkshop temporary permanent number of rooms se 
: workshop workshop be : 
RCh/WS No.1 ® not provided not provided 
RCh/WS No.2 6 3 | 12.87/10 m. 
RCh/WS No.3 e 4 not provided 
RCh/WS:'No. 4 - @ : 4 (i shelter) ot provided 
PalMon/(K) e 2 compartments (3 
rooms) 50/5 m 
-Patlejna/WS No.1 e 2 _ hot provided 
Patlejna/WS No.2 e 3 not provided 
-Patlejna/WS No.3 e 4 (6?) 23/3.20m 
Patlejna/WS No.4 e . _ _ 
Patiejna/WS.No.5 o ae — 
Tuzlalaka/(H) @ 4 14/5 m . 


the church (Nos. 1 and 2), only one (No. 3) is included in the complex 
south of the church, while workshop No. 4 is situated on the south- 
western edge of the terrace 125m south of the church.” In addition, I 
believe that workshop No. 5, arranged at the same edge of the terrace, 
was also related to polychrome ceramic manufacture, for the glass melted 
in the kiln there was probably used for glazing the polychrome tiles and 
pottery decorated in the neighbouring workshop No. 4, rather than for 
the production of glass-mosaic cubes.” It is interesting to note that there is 
no relation between the architectural arrangements of the workshops and 
the character of production accomplished there: though accommodated 
in buildings, workshops Nos. 2 and 4 together with No. 1, which was 
constructed of wood, had a temporary character, while only workshop 


12 Miatev, Kriglata tsdrkva, 143-52; J. Gospodinoy, ‘Novi nahodki v Preslav’ [New finds 


in Preslav], IzvArhInst 15 (1946), 82-5; Akrabova-Zhandova, ‘Rabotilnitsa’, 487-511; Totev, 
‘Nabljudenija’, 249-58. 


3 Forthescientificanalysis and convincin gconclusions about the Byzantine provenance 


of the glass tesserae found in Pliska and Preslav, see J. Shchapova, ‘O proizvodstve stekda v 
epohu Pervogo bolgarskogo tsarstva’ [On the production of glass in the period of the First 
Bulgarian Empire], in Iv. Bozhilov et al., Presiav, vol. 4 (Sofia, 1993), 151-66. 
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No. 3 seems to have functioned as a permanent structure, being supplied 
with an upper floor for dwelling (table 7.1). 


Palace Monastery 

Only one workshop for polychrome ceramics has been attested in 
the so-called Palace Monastery (fig. 7.2). It is located in the southern 
manufacturing zone of the complex, where there were also workshops for 
stone- and bone-carving, metalwork etc. The workshop for polychrome 
ceramics (K) is considered a permanent workshop and, as with workshop 
No. 3 in the Round Church complex, there was an upper floor for dwelling 
over its western compartment (table 7.1). 


Patlejna 

The complex of Patlejna ran three workshops within the walled area (Nos. 
1-3), one outside at the entrance to the complex (No. 4), and one about 
1km north-west of the complex (No. 5) (fig. 7.2). All the workshops are 
considered permanent (table 7.1). It must be noted, however, that at a 
certain moment workshop No. 2 was destroyed by fire probably related 
to ceramic manufacture, and it was never restored.* 


Tuzlalaka 

There was only one workshop (H) for polychrome ceramics in the complex 
of Tuzlalaka (fig. 7.2). Itis situated at the highest part of the terrace south of 
the Lower Church (1), and attached to another building (C). The workshop 
is considered a permanent one." 

Summarizing the architectural setting of the workshops for polychrome 
ceramics in Preslav, the following figures can be established (table 7.1). The 
highest number of workshops is attested in the Round Church complex 
(4, or even 5) and Patlejna (5), while the Palace Monastery and Tuzlalaka 
had single workshops. At the same time, however, though highest in 
number, the workshops in the Round Church complex predominantly 
had a temporary character and thus represent a specific architectural 
type of light structures combining rooms and shelters. The permanent 
workshops were usually elongated buildings with two, three or four 


i¢ Totev, ‘Latelier’, 65-80; Totev, Dvortsovijat manastir, 76-107. 


b Gospodinovy, ‘Razkopki v Patlejna’, 121-2; Gospodinoy, ‘Novi nahodki v Preslav’, 


82; Akrabova-Zhandova, ‘Novo v Patlejna’, 69-71; Iv. Akrabova-Zhandova, ‘Prinos kdm 
prouévaneto na kerami¢noto proizvodstvo v Preslav’ [A contribution to the study of the 
ceramic production in Preslav], IzvArhinst 22 (1959), 223-6; R. RaSev, ‘OSte edna keramitna 
pest po paija za Patlejna’ [One more ceramic kiln on the road to Patlejna], Muzei i pametnitst 
na kiuturata 4 (1970), 13~16; Totev, ‘Preslavskite atelieta’, 103-4. 


16 Totev, Tuzlaldka, 36-9, 51-73. 
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Table 7.2 Equipment of the workshops for polychrome ceramics in 


Preslav 
complex’: shafts Aili” raw. workeds)°) non non-fired: fired waste/:> glass paints: lend: athers:: 
Swarksltap, fedaye. 2 up clay. painted <-: painted: painted 2. pits. (utelted, 
D ceramics! cerainies:. < cerninics: fruguiented, 
5 burs) 
RCHWS Now e @ ° a * ) ° 
‘RCW WS No.2 ° e e e f : ry 
RCH/WS No.3 e e 
RCHWS No: 4 oe e ® ie : : oo Beales: 
PaiMon/(K) a e e 
pits 

Patleina/WS ° ° e 

Not : 
Cailejna/WS e e ° e e e ° 

No.2 
Patlejria/ WS o e 

No.3 : 
Patleina/ WS e e Ps a ° ° a 

Nod 
Pattejna/ WS e : e ce 

Nas: : oy 
Tuglalika/(H) e e e e ° ‘a pits grindstones e 


rooms. Regarding size, the largest workshops appear to have been that in 
the Palace Monastery and workshop No. 3 in Patlejna (table 7.1). In two 
cases, the Palace Monastery and Tuzlalaka, there is evidence of dwellings 
on the upper floor of the workshops. 


Equipment of the Workshops” 

The analysis of the equipment of the 11 workshops for polychrome 
ceramics attested in Preslav reveals the following characteristics (table 7.2). 
The shafts for storing and refining white clay and the kilns were the most 
common element of the equipment, for they appear in all four complexes. 
Furthermore, most of the workshops had more than one kiln, and thus in 
each complex there were no fewer than three kilns. Kilns were arranged 
inside three workshops located within the complexes (Round Church No. 
3, in the Palace Monastery, and Patlejna No. 2).'* Kilns arranged along the 
right bank of the Patlejnska river, however, also served the workshops in 


17 The equipment and materials found in the workshops for polychrome ceramics 
I P poly 


in Preslav were for the first time correlated and presented in an article by Iv. Akrabova- 
Zhandova published in 1955: Akrabova-Zhandova, ‘Rabotilnitsa za risuvana keramika’, 507— 
9. The present paper provides an updated account of that issue by including the data from 
the workshops excavated after 1955, namely workshop No. 3 in the Round Church complex, 
the workshop in the Palace Monastery, workshop No. 3 in Patlejna, and the workshop in 


Tuzlalaka. 


8 Totev, ‘Nabljudenija’, 258-9; Totev, Dvortsovijat manastir, 105-6; Akrabova-Zhandova, 


‘Novo v Patlejna‘, 70-71. 
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Patlejna.”? Similarly, all the kilns that served the workshop in Tuzlalaka 
were located outside the complex along the right bank of the Vabilinska 
river.” The kilns were round or rectangular in shape, but because no 
plans of their remains (in a very poor state indeed) have been published, 
estimates of their capacity are not possible at present. 

While the shafts and kilns can be considered basic equipment for 
ceramic production, the scales and grindstones (Round Church No. 4; 
Tuzlalaka) provide evidence for a more specific operation, namely the 
glazing of ceramic articles.”! In some workshops, the preparation of the 
glazes is further attested by finds of melted or fragmented glass, or glass 
bars (Round Church No. J; Patlejna Nos. 1 and 2), and lead bars (Round 
Church Nos. 2 and 4).¥ The main stage of the decoration of polychrome 
ceramics, the painting, is attested in some workshops thanks to pots with 
sediments of mineral pigments and metal oxides (Round Church No. 1; 
workshop outside Patlejna; Patlejna No. 2; Tuzlalaka), as well as on the 
basis of tiles bearing only a contour paint, which was normally laid on 
before the last firing (Round Church No. 2; workshop outside Patlejna; 
Patlejna No. 2; Tuzlalaka).** Finally, waste products provide the strongest 
evidence for the function of the workshops (Round Church Nos. 1, 3, 4; 
Patlejna No. 4; Palace Monastery workshops; Tuzlalaka).** 

Summing up the analysis of the equipment and materials found in the 
polychrome ceramics workshops in Preslav, one can state first that none of 
them either possessed a complete set of materials necessary for all stages 
of production or was equipped for performing all of them. Two of the 
workshops, Patlejna No. 4 and Tuzlalaka, provide the richest evidence for 
both equipment and the stages of manufacture (table 7.2). 

Thus, the difference in number and size of workshops, as well as the 
different ways of organization of the stages of manufacture, raise the 
question about the scale of production in each of the four complexes and 
whether all of them were indeed ‘centres for production of polychrome 
ceramics’ as widely accepted.” 


Akrabova-Zhandova, ‘Prinos’, 223-6; RaSev, ‘OSte edna keramicna pest’, 13-16. 
20 Totev, Tuzlalitka, 48. 

at Akcabova-Zhandova, ‘Rabotilnitsa’, 502-3; Totev, Tuzlalaka, 47-8. 
Akrabova-Zhandova, ‘Rabotilnitsa’, 508-9. 

3 Tbid., 508; Akrabova-Zhandova, ‘Novo v Patlejna’, 69-71; Totev, Tuzlaliika, 48-9. 


24 Akrabova-Zhandova, ‘Novo v Patlejna’, 71-7; Totev, ‘Nabljudenija’, 249-59; Totev, 
Tuzlaldka, 51, 64; Totev, Dvortsovijat manastir, 106. 


2° Totey, ‘Preslavskite atelieta’, 108; K. Dark, Byzantine Pottery (Stroud, 2001), 85-6. 
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Relation to Other Manufacture 

With respect to this question, itis interesting to see whether the polychrome 
ceramic manufacture within the complexes was the only one or just one 
of several crafts practised there. Thus, it appears that it was the only craft 
practised in the Round Church complex. The same can be said for Patlejna, 
yet the kilns on the right bank of the Patlejnska river were also used for the 
firing of coarse and glazed pottery wares.”* In the Palace Monastery and 
at Tuzlalaka, however, polychrome ceramics were produced along with 
bone carving, metalworking, and stone carving.” Can one conclude, then, 
that polychrome ceramic manufacture was a priority only for the Round 
Church complex and Patlejna, and that these were the real centres of this 
type of production in Preslav? 

Perhaps the scale of the manufacture of the four complexes and, thus, 
their status as centres of polychrome ceramic production can be better 
demonstrated by the typology of production and the patterns of the 
ceramics’ distribution. 


Typology of Production and Finds of Polychrome Ceramics 


Round Church Complex 

All four workshops here produced elements for thearchitectural decoration 
of the Round Church, although on varying scales. The medallion icons, 
the most common element in the decoration of the Round Church, were 
produced in three (Nos. 1, 2 and 4) out of four workshops in the complex.* 
The widest variety of architectural ceramics for the decoration of the church 
was produced in workshop No. 1 (medallion-icons; square flat tiles with 
a bird’s image; oblong flat-straight tiles with organic ornaments; oblong 
convex-straight tiles; inlay ceramics) (fig. 7.3) and workshop No. 4 (multi- 
tile icons; square flat tiles with geometric ornaments; oblong conyex- 
straight tiles). Moreover, 100 per cent of the production of workshop No. 
4 was intended for the decoration of the Round Church.” It is interesting 
to recall that the workshops, which apparently produced a considerable 
part of the decoration of the Round Church, were temporary. However, 
the only permanent workshop accommodated in a monumental building, 


26 Gospodinov, ‘Novi nahodki’, 82; Ragev, ‘OSte edna keramiéna pe&t’, 13-16. 


2” Totev, Dovortsovijat manastir, 76-107; Totev, Tuzlalika, 34-7. 

28 Miatev, Kriiglata tsiirkva, 144-51; Miatev, Keramik, 11-61; Alrabova-Zhandova, 
‘Rabotilnitsa’, 496-500; Akrabova-Zhandova, ‘Novo v Patlejna’, 73. 

29 Miatey, Kraiglata tsfirkua, 144-51; Miatev, Keramik, 11-61; Akrabova-Zhandova, 
‘Rabotilnitsa’, 496-500; Akrabova-Zhandova, ‘Novo v Patlejna’, 73. 
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Table7.3 Types of polychrome ceramics produced in the workshops in 


Preslav 
type Round Palace Patlejna Tuzlalaka 
Church Monastery 
complex 
1. Architectural ceramics 
Multi-tile icons ° r 
Small icons 
~ rectangular e ee e e 
- medallions . ° 
arched : . e 
Relief icons e e 
Square flat tiles with bird’s image o e ° 
Square flat tiles 
- geometric ornaments ® e ° 
- organic ornaments ® ° e 
- peacock feathers 6 
Oblong flat tiles with painted e 
Cyrillic texts 
Oblong flat-straight 
- geometric e ° 
- organic e ; e 
- peacock feather ° 
Oblong ‘flat-arched tiles e 
Non-painted oblong flat frames ° 
Oblong convex e o ° ° 
tiles 
Oblong concave tiles 
Inlay tiles 2 ‘ 
Altar screen e 
Tiles for floor revetment @ 
Mosaic cubes e 


I. Tableware ° ° : @ 
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No. 3, seems to have produced mainly polychrome tableware and almost 
nothing for the architectural decoration of the church.” 


Palace Monastery 

In addition to the church (A) and the workshop (H), polychrome ceramics 
have been found in three other structures in the complex: the crypt (B), 
building C, and the bath (Q). The main problem here, however, is that, 
except for the finds in the workshop (rectangular icons; arched icons [fig. 
7.4]; square flat tiles with a bird’s image; square flat tiles with geometric 
and organic ornaments; oblong flat-straight tiles with ‘tongue and 
dart’; oblong flat-arched tiles with geometric ornaments, palmettes and 
crosses; oblong convex-straight tiles; altar screen elements),*! none of the 
polychrome ceramic finds attested at the other sites within the Palace 
Monastery has been published either in a photograph or drawing. They 
are only described and referred to as identical to the polychrome ceramic 
articles found in the workshop and the waster pits.” If one relies on this 
statement, one should accept that the production of the workshop was 
entirely intended for the structures of the Palace Monastery itself. It is also 
interesting to note that polychrome tableware has been found only in the 
workshop. 


Patlejna 

The types of polychrome architectural ceramics found around the 
church (relief icons; oblong flat-straight tiles with organic ornaments; 
“Wasserblitter’; oblong convex-straight tiles) show a rather small variety 
in contrast to the production of the five workshops related to the complex 
of Patlejna. Certainly, the production of workshop No. 1 (the so-called 
Wasserblitter) (fig. 7.5) and some of the production of workshop No. 2 
{relief icons; oblong convex-straight tiles) and No. 4 (oblong flat-straight 
tiles with organic ornaments) were used in the decoration of the church. 
Yet the rest and the greatest part of the production of workshops Nos. 
2 (square flat tiles with a bird’s image; square flat tiles with geometric 
ornaments and crosses; convex frames; inlay ceramics) and 4 (square flat 
tiles with geometric ornaments; oblong flat-straight tiles with peacock 
feather; inlay ceramics), as well as all the articles produced in workshop 
No. 5 (square flat tiles with geometric ornaments and peacock feather; 
oblong flat-straight tiles with geometric ornaments; oblong convex- 
straight tiles), were intended for and used in the decoration of the Round 


30 Totev, ‘Nabljudenija’, 258-9. 
31 Totev, Doortsovijat mannastir, 105-7, tables XLVII-LIV. 
32 Thid., 29-31, 42, 63, 65. 
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Table 7.4 Distribution patterns of polychrome ceramics in Preslav and 
Bulgaria 


workshops: Site 
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Figure7.3 A fragmentary medallion of St George from the Round Church 


Figure 7.4 — A fragmentary icon of St Cyril [?] of Alexandria and another saint 
from the Palace Monastery 
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Church. Without a proper publication of the polychrome architectural 
ceramics (small painted and relief icons; oblong convex-straight tiles) and 
tableware found in workshop No. 3,* it is hard to say whether they were 
used only within the complex, or were distributed elsewhere. 


Tuzlaltka 

The analysis of the polychrome ceramics produced and found in the 
complex of Tuzlalaka reveals a number of specific features. First is the 
manufacture of both red- and white-bodied polychrome ceramic tiles for 
floor revetment.** Second, the workshop for white-bodied polychrome 
ceramics (H) produced only architectural ceramics. Third, both the 
production of the workshop for white-bodied polychrome ceramics 
(rectangular and relief icons [fig. 7.6]; oblong flat-straight tiles with 
geometric ornaments; non-painted convex frames; oblong convex-straight 
tiles) and the white-bodied polychrome ceramic finds within the complex 
(flat tiles for floor revetment with geometric and organic ornaments; 
oblong flat-straight tiles with geometric ornaments; oblong convex- 
straight tiles; non-painted convex frames; inlay tiles) show the smallest 
variety of types in comparison to the other three complexes presented 
above.” And finally, one should note the striking lack of correspondence 
between the polychrome ceramic decoration attested in the Lower Church 
(1) and the articles of architectural ceramics found in the workshop (H) 
and the waster pits: on the one hand, there is no evidence that the white- 
bodied polychrome ceramic tiles inlaid in the floor revetment slabs in 
the church had been produced in the workshop; on the other hand, no 
fragments of painted or relief icons stated to have been produced in the 
workshop have been found in the church. 

Thus, the typological analysis of the polychrome ceramic production 
and finds in the four complexes leads to two main conclusions. First, the 
variety of types both in terms of shapes and decorative motifs differs 
in the four complexes, yet one can still find a good number of common 
shapes and motifs (table 7.3). Second, the architectural ceramics produced 
in the workshops, though to a different extent, were used to decorate 
buildings within the complexes themselves, primarily in churches. And 
third, there is enough evidence that some of the workshops produced for 
clients outside the production complexes themselves (e.g. the workshops 
in Patlejna produced architectural ceramics for the decoration of the 
Round Church). Thus, tracing the patterns of distribution of the Preslav 


3 Miatev, Keramik, 11-61; Akrabova-Zhandova, ‘Novo v Patlejna’, 73-6. 
34 Totev and Totev, ‘Razkopki v Patlejna’, 118-19. 

3 Totev, Tuzlaldka, 53-5. 

36 Tbid., 55~73. 
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polychrome ceramics is the last step in revealing the character of the 
polychrome ceramic production there. 


Distribution Patterns of Preslav Polychrome Ceramics 

In light of the current stage of archaeological investigation, the distribution 
patterns of polychrome ceramics produced in the four Preslav complexes 
can be traced at two levels, inside Preslav itself and elsewhere in the 
country. From the point of view of spatial distribution in Preslav, there was 
only one consumer in the Inner Town, while in contrast, both in the Outer 
Town and its immediate vicinity the number of sites of distribution is much 
higher (fig. 7.1, table 7.4). From the point of view of social topography, 
however, the only consumer in the Inner Town was of the highest possible 
rank, namely the Palace.*’ No lower, however, is the rank of the greatest 
consumer of polychrome architectural ceramics in the Outer Town, the 
Round Church, which was a royal foundation established by Tsar Symeon 
between AD 893 and 907.°5 The other sites also had a high social status: 
the three secular complexes in the Outer Town are identified as urban 
residences of high-ranking officers,” while the two sites outside the walls, 
Avradaka and ValkaSina, are identified as monasteries.” 


37 Miatev, Keramtik, 24~7, 37, figs 12, 17, 18, 25, 44; Akrabova-Zhandova, ‘Novo v 
Patlejna’, 74-5. 

38K. Miatev, Kerantik, 24-7, figs 15, 18, 19, 20, 24, 25, 27. For the recent stage of the 
debate on the attribution of the Round Church, see: A. Mecdyntseva and K. Popkonstantinov, 
Nadpisi iz Krugloj tserkvi v Preslave [Inscription from the Round Church in Preslav] (Sofia, 
1984), 13; P. Georgiev, ‘Zlatnata tsdrkva v Preslav’ [The Golden Church in Preslav], in T. Totev 
et al., Preslav, vol. 5 (Sofia, 1993), 24-32; R. Kostova, 'OSte vednazh za Kraglata tsarkva i t. 
nar. rodov manastir v Preslav’ [Once again about the Round Church and the so-called family 
monastery in Preslav], in V. Gjuzelev et al., Studia protobulgarica et medinevalia europensia: V 


chest na prof. Veselin Besevliev (Sofia, 2003), 284-303. 


3° In the so-called complex of Mostié was found a tomb with a burial inscription noting 


the death of the icergu-boilas Mostié: S. Stanéev, ‘Nadgrobnijat nadpis na ¢argubilja Mosti¢’ 
[The burial inscription of the i¢ergu-boilas Mosti¢], in S. Stanéev, V. Ivanova, M. Balan and P. 
Boev, Nadpisit na ciregubilja Mostié [The burial inscription of the itergu-boilas Mosti¢] (Sofia, 
1955), 3-18. In complex 176 have been found 18 Byzantine seals of the 10" century and seals 
of Tsar Symeon and Tsar Peter: J. Cangova, ‘Krastokupolna tsarkva s grobnitsa v mestnostta 
Seliste v Preslav’ [A cross-in-square church with a tomb in the locality of Seliste in Preslav], 
in S. Vaklinov, ed., Preslav, vol. 2 (Sofia, 1976), 93-103; Popkonstantinov, ‘Grazhdanski 
kompleksi’, 126-7; Jordanov, Korpus na pecniite na srednovekounn Bilgarija [Corpus of the 
seals of meclieval Bulgaria] (Sofia, 2001), 46, 63. For complex 169, see 5. Boney, ‘Arhitekturen 
kompleks v Preslav’ [An architectural complex in Preslav], in Iv. Bozhilov et al., eds., Presiav, 


vol. 4, 56-79. 


40 V. Ivanova, ‘Razkopki na Avradaka v Preslav' [Excavations at Avradaka in Preslav], 


in Fouilles et Recherches, vol. 3 (Sofia, 1948), 13-72; L. Ognenova and S. Georgieva, ‘Razkopki 
na manastira Pod Valkasina prez 1948-1949’ [Excavations of the monastery of Pod Valkagina 
in 1948-1949], IzvArhInst 20 (1955), 373-419. 
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In general, the. polychrome ceramic finds, both architectural and 
tableware, are very limited in number and types at eachsite of consumption 
where they have been found (table 7.4). In fact, the Round Church 
appeared to have been the greatest consumer of architectural ceramics 
produced both by the workshops related to it and those in Patlejna (table 
7.4). Furthermore, it can rarely be stated that other churches in Preslay, 
beside those in the complexes with polychrome ceramic manufacture, 
were endowed with architectural ceramics. It is interesting to note that 
only in the monastery of ValkaSina were fragments of polychrome tiles 
and an icon found in the church, while in complex 169 the icon fragments 
were found in one of the secular buildings.” 

As for the provenance of polychrome ceramic production distributed 
in Preslav, Patlejna appears to have been the greatest producer and 
distributor of architectural ceramics, followed by the Round Church 
complex, while the architectural ceramic production of the Palace 
Monastery and at Tuzlalaka does not seem to have been consumed outside 
the two complexes themselves. 

A similar picture can be drawn for the distribution patterns of 
polychrome ceramics elsewhere in the country (table 7.4). The findspots 
of polychrome ceramics are concentrated in the heartland of the First 
Bulgarian Kingdom, present-day north-eastern Bulgaria. Two of the 
sites, Krumovo Kale and Skala, are fortified settkements, and two are 
monasteries, Ravna and Karaacteke.” While the two fortified settlements 
did not have the status of administrative or ecclesiastical centres, the 
two monasteries were royal foundations, which served the policy of 
Christianization followed by Boris I and Symeon in the late 9" and early 
10" centuries.* A clear relation between the status of the sites and the 


41 V. Ivanova, ’Razkopki na Avradaka’, 20; Ognenova and Georgieva, ‘Pod Valkagina’, 


375; Boney, ‘Arhitekturen kompleks’, 75-6. 

 D. Ovéarov, ‘Preslavski paraleli na krepostta Krumovo kale kraj Targovishte’ 
[Preslav parallels at the fortress of Krumovo kale near Targovishte], Izvestija na Narodiuija 
muzej Sumen 6 (1973), 225-35; V. Jotov and G. Atanasov, Skala: Krepost ot X~XI v. do s. 
Kladentsi, Tervelsko [Skala: a fortress from the 10'—11" centuries near the village of Kladentsi, 
Tervel district) (Sofia, 1998), 26-8; K. Popkonstantinoy, ‘Das altbulgarische Kloster bei Ravna 
— Das Schrifttums — und Kulturzentrum’, in Preliminary publications. XI International Congress 
of Greek and Latin Epigraphy. Roma, 14-18 September 1997 (Rome, 1997), 713-23; N. Caneva- 
Deéevska, ’Srednovekovnijat manastir v mestonstta Karaaéteke kraj Varna’ [The medieval 
monastery in the locality of Karaa¢teke near Varna], Izvestija na sektsijata po teorija i istorija na 
arhitekturata 25 (1973), 195-212. 


43 Popkonstantinov, ‘Das altbulgarische Kloster bei Ravna’, 713-23; R. Kostova, 
"Monasteries in the centers, monasteries in the periphery: featuring monastic sovereignty 
in early medieval Bulgaria’, in G. Helmig, B. Scholkmann and M. Untermann, eds., Medieval 
Europe Basel 2002. Center, Region, Periphery. 3" International Conference of Medieval and Later 
Archaeology. Preprinted Papers, vol.1 (Hertingen, 2002), 504-10. 
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‘Wasserblitter’ tiles from Patlejna 
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A fragmentary icon of the Apostle Philip from Tuzlal 
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type of polychrome ceramic finds, however, cannot be stated: for instance, 
the highest variety of architectural ceramics appears in the church of the 
fortress of Skala, while in the royal monastery of Ravna only fragments of 
polychrome tableware have been found. 

Concerning the provenance of the architectural ceramics, the surprise 
is the appearance in the church of Karaacteke monastery of white-bodied 
square flat tiles for floor revetment known from Tuzlalaka:“ as stated 
above, such tiles had been found only in the church of the complex of 
Tuzlalaka in situ, while no evidence for their production in the workshop 
there had been attested. 

Such paradoxes could be resolved and the provenance of the 
polychrome ceramic finds at all the findspots in Preslav and elsewhere 
in the country could be confirmed definitely only by means of scientific 
analysis combined with comparison of their fabrics, glazes and pigments 
with those of the articles found in the production complexes. 


Conclusions 


The technology of polychrome ceramic manufacturing, especially that of 
architectural ceramics, was introduced into Preslav from Constantinople, 
most probably in the late 9" century.*° Furthermore, the use of 
architectural ceramics in the decoration of the royal Palace and, above all, 
the fact that the royal Round Church has the richest polychrome ceramic 
decoration at all, suggest that the introduction and development of that 
specific production happened under royal patronage. Nevertheless, the 
manufacture of polychrome architectural ceramics at more than one site 
in Preslav implies that, at a certain stage, the ‘know-how’ was accessible 
to other high-ranking patrons and consumers. 

In this respect, it must be noted that the monastic identification of the 
four complexes where the polychrome ceramic manufacture took place, 
widely accepted in the scholarship, can hardly be further sustained.” 
Indeed, there were examples where Middle Byzantine monasteries owned 
and ran pottery workshops, but normally these were situated in cities and 
villages,” yet not inside the monasteries themselves, as appears to have 


4S. Georgieva, ‘Preslavski tip keramika v muzejana grad Varna‘ [Preslav type ceramics 


in the town of Varna], Izvestija na Varnenskoto arheologi¢esko druzhestvo 8 (1951), 87-91. 
45 


46 


Vogt and Bouquillon, ‘Technologie’, 115-16. 


Kostova, ‘Imalo li e manastiri-eragasterii’, 457-70. 


17 For instance, an 11"-century praktikon, which lists the property of an unidentified 


monastery in Attica, mentions dye workshops in a quarter of Athens (kogchylarion): E. 
Gransterm, lL. Medvedev and D. Papachryssanthou, ‘Fragment d’un Praktikon de la region 
d‘Athenes (avant 1204)‘, REB 34 (1976), 5-43. 
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been the case with the Preslav complexes discussed above. Moreover, 
as evident from Byzantine monastic typika, starting with the Stoudios 
typikon, monks practised only crafts that technically aided the daily needs 
of the community, and one can hardly find a reference to any specialized 
manufacture, such as polychrome ceramic production, which required 
special qualification of the artisans."* And third, both the architectural 
setting and archaeological context of each of the four complexes provide 
enough evidence for their secular character: three of the complexes — the 
Palace Monastery, Patlejna and Tuzlalaka ~ were private estates, while the 
workshops in the proximity of the Round Church were most likely run by 
the Church itself .” 

Thus it seems reasonable to revise the widely held opinion that the 
large-scale character of polychrome ceramic manufacture in 9th- to 10th- 
century Preslav. The high quantity of waste products found in the Preslav 
workshops must be considered as evidence for problems in mastering 
the technology, rather than indication for a large-scale production. The 
small and limited scale of distribution of finished polychrome ceramic 
articles in the capital city, as well as elsewhere in the country, suggests that 
polychrome ceramic manufacture in Preslav had a rather elite and estate- 
based character, and never became proto-industrial or market-oriented. 


‘48 E. Patlagean, ‘Byzantium in the tenth and eleventh centuries’, in P. Veyne, ed., A 


History of Private Life: from Pagan Rome to Byzantium, trans. A. Goldhaumer (Cambridge, 
MA-London, 1987), 569-84. See, for instance, the following monastic typika in J. Thomas 
and A. Constantinides Hero with the assistance of G. Constable, eds., Byzantine Monastic 
Foundation Documents: a complete translation of the surviving founder’s typika and testaments 
(Washington, DC, 2000): Rule of Athanasios the Athonite for the Lavra Monastery (963-ca. 
1020), trans. George Dennis, 215, 227; typikon of Timothy for the Monastery of the Mother 
of God Evergetis (AD 1054-70; 1098-1118), trans. R. Jordan, 459, 491; typikon of Gregory 
Pakourianos for the Monastery of the Mother of God Petritzonitissa in Ba¢kovo (AD 1083), 
trans. R. Jordan, 511, 532. 


‘For a reconsideration of the monastic identification of the four Preslav complexes, 


see R. Kostova, ‘Bulgarian monasteries of the ninth to tenth centuries: interpreting the 
archaeological evidence’, in R. RaSev et al., Pliska—Preslav 8 (Sumen, 2000), 190-202; R. 
Kostova, ‘Manastirat v Tuzlalaka, Preslav: nov pogled’ [The monastery of Tuzlalaka, Preslav: 
anew look], Arheologia 2 (2002), 13-25; Kostova, ‘OSte vednazh za Kraglata tsarkva’, 284-303; 
Kostova, ‘Imalo li e manastiri-~eragasterii’, 457-70. 


Section III 
Regional markets 


8. Brittle Ware trade in Syria between 
the 5" and 8" centuries 


Agnes Vokaer 


Introduction 


Ceramics have now been considered as an economic document for several 
decades. Fine wares and amphorae are well studied and provide evidence 
for large-scale and well-organized trade systems. Comparatively, little 
attention has been given to common wares and cooking wares. These 
were often considered as locally produced and distributed, and, as a 
consequence, they were wrongly seen to have had little economic impact. 
Regarding late antique Syria, ceramic studies and their economic aspects 
are a relatively young field of interest. Unlike fine wares and amphorae, 
which are imported into Syria and whose circuits of exchange are well 
known, common wares and cooking wares remain to be examined in a 
perspective that goes beyond the typology. This paper will attempt to 
address this question by studying one of these utilitarian wares (the so- 
called Brittle Ware), combining a typological and technological approach. 
Our aim will be to demonstrate that these productions show complex and 
strong exchange networks, bringing new information to ceramic studies. 

Brittle Ware is the name commonly given to the cooking ware found 
in Syria, from the Roman to the Abbasid periods. The name was coined 
by Dyson, when he published in 1968 the common pottery from Dura- 
Europos.' It is now found in most archaeological reports. Brittle Ware, 
according to Dyson, is made of ‘highly fired, brick-red, thin and easily 
broken clay’.? This definition refers to most cooking wares produced in 
the Mediterranean since the Hellenistic period. From Greece to Egypt 
and in the Levant, cooking pots are made of iron-rich clay, with thin and 
often corrugated surfaces. Apart from a small kiln complex dating to 


' §. Dyson, The Excavations at Dura-Europos, final report IV, part 1, fasc. 3: The 


Commoniare Pottery: the Brittle Ware (New Haven, 1968). 
2 Tbid., 58. 


From Byzantine Trade, 4t1-12th Centuries. Copyright © 2009 by the Society for the Promotion 
of Byzantine Studies. Published by Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Wey Court East, Union Road, 
Farnham, Surrey, GU9 7PT, Great Britain. 
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the 2° century AD in Palmyra, the Brittle Ware workshops remain to be 
discovered." 

In this paper, the focus will be on Brittle Ware between the 5" and 
8" centuries. The results presented here are based on the study of Brittle 
Ware from three sites in western Syria: Apamea, Androna and Dibsi Faraj 
(fig. 8.1)." The pottery was first classified typologically. Clay fabrics, based 
on the same corpus of material, were then established with the help of 
a binocular microscope. The fabric characterization was later confirmed 
and refined by thin section petrography. Combined with the typology, 
the fabric study gives an insight into Brittle Ware manufacture and 
distribution.§ 


Archaeological Contexts 


Apamea 

Apamea is located in north-western Syria, on a plateau overlooking the 
Orontes valley. The site has been excavated since 1965 by the Centre belge 
de recherches archéologiques 4 Apamée de Syrie under the direction of 
Prof. J.C. Balty and now Prof. D. Viviers. Given its strategic position at 
the crossing of roads leading to Antioch, to Palestine, to Palmyra and 
further east, the city remained during antiquity a major military and 
commercial settlement. Although Apamea lost its opulence after the 6'- 
century earthquakes and the Persian attack in AD 573, large parts of the 
city remained occupied although they slowly became more rural.® 


3 Several brick kilns were uncovered in the so-called Diocletian camp in Palmyra. 


These were dated by lamps to the end of the 2™ century AD. The kiins contained Brittle Ware, 
qualified by the archaeologists as local. The Brittle Ware shapes found in the kilns are indeed 
different from the typical Roman Brittle Ware repertoire known at Dura-Europos or Ain Sinu. 
The Brittle Ware from the kilns was never fully published; for references, see M. Krogulska, 
‘A ceramic workshop in the western quarter of Palmyra’, Studia Palmyrenskie 8 (1985), 43-68; 
M. Krogulska, ‘Palmyrenian pottery of the second century AD’, AAAS 42 (1996), 340-53, 
and M. Daszkiewicz, M. Krogulska and E. Bobryk, ‘Composition and technology of Roman 
Brittle Ware pottery from a kiln site in Palmyra (Syria)’, RCRF Acta 36 (2000), 1-12. 

4 Tshould like to thank warmly Prof. J.C. Balty, Prof. D. Viviers, Dr M. Mundell Mango, 
Dr N. Pollard and Dr R. Harper for giving me access to the unpublished Brittle Ware from 
Apamea, Androna and Dibsi Faraj. 

5 Fora preliminary technological analysis of Brittle Ware, see A. Vokaer, ‘Typological 
and technological study of Brittle Ware in Syria’, in LRCW 1, 697-709. For a detailed study, 
see A. Vokaer, ‘La Brittle Ware en 5yrie: étude d’une production de l’époque romaine a 
l’époque omeyyade’ (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Université Libre de Bruxelles, 2005). 

6 On the ruralization of Apamea, see J.C. Balty, in J. Balty, ed., Apainée de Syrie. Bilan 
des Recherches archéologiques 1973-1979. Aspects de l’architecture domestique d’Apaniée. Actes dit 
colloque tent a Bruxelles les 29, 30 et 31 mai 1980, Fouilles d’ Apamée de Syrie, Miscellanea, fasc. 
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Figure 8.1 Map of the sites studied 


The material examined inthis article comes from rubbish dumps located 
in the centre of the city, around the agora, and outside of the defensive 
wall linking the North Gate to the Arch. The dumps were caused by the 
clearance of destruction layers resulting from the Persian attack of AD 573. 
This chronology was suggested by the abundance of coins dating to the 
second half of the 6" century, as well as by the presence of Phocaean Red 
Slip Hayes Forms 3 and 10 and Cypriot Red Slip Hayes Form 2.’ Another 
rubbish dump uncovered in a sounding on the esplanade of the Temple 
of Belos yielded more material that could be dated earlier, probably to the 
destruction of the temple in AD 386.8 


Androna 

Androna, modern al-Andarin, lies in the Syrian steppe, east of Apamea. 
Parts of the site have been excavated since 1998, under the direction of 
Dr M. Mundell Mango (Oxford University). Androna was a wealthy and 


13 (Brussels, 1984), 497-8, and J.C. Balty, ‘Apamée au Vle siécle: temoignages archéologiques 


de la richesse d’une ville’, in Morrisson and Lefort, eds., Hontines et richesses, 94. 
7: 


8 


Hayes, Pottery. 
J. Balty, ‘Lioracle d’Apamée’, AniCl! 50 (1981), 14. 
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large village composed of several churches, baths and a kastron.’ It was 
located on the trading road to Palmyra and surrounded by fields irrigated 
by an extensive water supply system. 

The Brittle Ware under study was found in the baths, which are dated 
by an inscription to c. AD 560.” The pottery being studied by Dr N. 
Pollard forms a homogeneous assemblage dating to the 6" century and 
to the destruction of the building (beginning of the 7" century AD). There 
is little or nothing from the 5" century or from the Abbasid period. Fine 
wares consist of Phocaean Red Slip Hayes Forms 3 and 10 and, in lesser 
quantity, African Red Slip Hayes Forms 105 and 109." 


Dibsi Faraj 

Dibsi Faraj, on the Euphrates bank, was excavated by Dr R. Harper 
between 1972 and 1974, during the rescue project preceding the building 
of the Tabga Dam (Lake Assad).” The site yielded evidence of domestic 
occupation from the Roman to the Umayyad period and of several public 
buildings, such as baths, a cathedral, an extramural martyrium, and 
principia.’ 

The Byzantine Brittle Ware mainly comes from the latest levels of 
occupation in the domestic area (area 3). The Umayyad material also 
originates from the destruction layers of major buildings such as the 
cathedral, the baths or the principia. 


Brittle Ware Fabrics and Shapes during the Byzantine and Early Islamic 
Periods: Some Preliminary Results 


The study of the Brittle Ware from the above-mentioned contexts led to the 
identification of three clay fabrics. These fabrics, considered along with 
their geographical distribution and with the shapes, gave evidence for the 
existence of three workshops. Moreover, the typological study allowed for 
the characterization of the most common shapes for the Byzantine and the 
early Islamic periods. 


° M. Mundell Mango, ‘Excavations at Androna, Syria: the Oxford Team 1999’, 
DOP 56 (2002), 307-15; M. Mundell Mango, ‘Excavations at Androna, Syria: the Oxford 
Team 2000’, DOP 57 (2003), 293-7; C. Strube, ‘Androna/al Andarin: Vorbericht iiber die 
Grabungskampagnen in den Jahren 1997-2001’, Archiiologischer Anzeiger/Sonderdrick (2003), 
1-115. 

1 Mundell Mango, ‘Androna 1999’, 309. 

"Ibid, 314. 

12 RH. Harper, ‘Excavations at Dibsi Faraj, Northern Syria, 1972-1974: a preliminary 
note on the site and its monuments’, DOP 29 (1975), 319-38. R.H. Harper, ‘Athis-Neocaesareia- 
Qasrin-Dibsi Faraj’, in Margueron, ed., Le Moyen-Euphrate, 331-48. 


13 Harper, ‘Preliminary note’, 319-38. 
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Fabrics 

The Brittle Ware from Apamea, Androna and Dibsi F araj can be classified 
into three main fabric groups. One of them corresponds petrographically 
and chemically to a group formally published by Bartl et al. and more 
recently by Schneider et al. (Group 1).'* We shall follow here the numbering 
used by Schneider et al. Since, however, not all fabrics recognized are 
described in this paper, the fabric (and workshop) numbering will not 
follow a continuous sequence. 


Fabric 1 Fabric 1 is characterized by a fine, iron-rich clay matrix, firing 
red or black (fig. 8.2). The porosity is high and elongated. The non-plastic 
inclusions are abundant and of medium size (the biggest are on average 
250m). The sorting is bimodal. The inclusions are subangular, clear, 
monocrystalline quartz. One finds, as secondary inclusions, subrounded 
calcium carbonates; dark, rounded iron oxides; and, more rarely, a few 
chert fragments (cryptocrystalline silica). 


Fabric 4 Fabric 4 is characterized by a fine, iron-rich clay matrix, which 
fires red or black (oxidizing or reducing atmosphere) (fig. 8.3). The porosity 
is high and elongated. The non-plastic inclusions are abundant and of 
medium size (the biggest are on average 250,1m). The sorting is bimodal 
(two sizes of grains). The inclusions are subangular, clear, monocrystalline 
quartz and angular chert (fig. 8.3). One finds, as secondary inclusions, 
subrounded calcium carbonates and dark, rounded iron oxides. 


Fabric 6 Fabric 6 is characterized by a silty, iron-rich clay matrix, often 
fired in an oxidizing atmosphere (fig. 8.4). The porosity is low and round. 
The non-plastic inclusions are abundant and of small size (on average 
100,1m). The grains are poorly sorted (all ranges of size are present). The 
inclusions are angular, clear, monocrystalline quartz (fig. 8.4). One finds, 
as secondary inclusions, subrounded calcium carbonates, dark, rounded 
iron oxides, and some rare pyroxenes. 

In sum, the three fabrics, although composed of iron-rich clay with 
clear quartz, can be differentiated microscopically on the basis both of the 
matrix porosity and of the shape and size of the grains. Fabric 1 differs 
from Fabric 4 by the absence of chert, while Fabric 6 differs from the two 


\“ K. Bartl, G. Schneider and S, Bohme, ‘Notes on “Brittle Wares” in North-Eastern 
Syria’, Levant 25 (1995), 165-77; G. Schneider, A. Vokaer, K. Bartl and M. Daszkiewicz, ‘Some 
new results of archaeometric analysis of Brittle Wares’, in M. Bonifay and J.-C. Tréglia, eds., 
LRCW2. Late Roman Coarse Wares, Cooking Wares and Amphorae in the Mediterranean. Archaeology 
and Archaeometry, BAR International Series 1662, II (Oxford, 2007), 715-30. Chemica! analysis 
by WD-XRD, undertaken by Dr G. Schneider at the Institut fiir Chemie, Freie Universitat 
Berlin, confirmed that our Fabric 1 corresponds chemically to Schneider Group 1. 
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Figure 8.2. Photograph of a thin section of a Fabric 1 fragment (25 ~ 
magnification) 


others by a lower porosity and by a siltier fabric with smaller, angular 
quartz. 

Few clay types are likely to correspond to such fine clay with no 
diagnostic minerals other than quartz. Given that Syria is mainly 
composed of calcareous, sedimentary rocks, we suggest that Fabrics 1, 4 
and 6 originate from a terra rossa. Terra rossa is a type of soil derived from 
the weathering of limestone; it covers most of western and north-western 
Syria.'* The Limestone Massif, and the areas east of Aleppo, neighbouring 
Apamea, or south of Antioch, could thus be the location(s) of the Brittle 
Ware workshops. 


Main Shapes 

The repertoire of Brittle Ware shapes is essentially related to cooking 
activities. It consists of globular cooking pots and cooking pans serving 
various functional purposes, as well as jugs. Tall cooking pots were 
probably used for heating liquid or boiling food, while open cooking pans 


‘SR. Wolfart, Geologie von Syrient und dent Libanon (Berlin, 1967). 
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1000 pm 


Figure 8.3 Photograph of a thin section of a Fabric 4 fragment (25 x 
magnification). 


served for preparing simmered food and stews.'* Therefore, the most 
common Brittle Ware shapes can be seen as forming a ‘cooking or kitchen 
set’, complementary to a ‘table set’. 


Byzantine shapes The main shape assigned to the end of the 4" and the 5" 
century AD is the globular cooking pot with a carinated neck (fig. 8.5a). 
This shape is rare at Androna and Dibsi Faraj. It is commonly found at 
Apamea, particularly in the rubbish dump of the Temple of Belos. It is not 
clear yet whether this shape survives long into the 6th century. 

On many sites, the most accessible levels date to the 6" and 7" centuries. 
Therefore, the Brittle Ware shape repertoire is better known for the late 
Byzantine and the early Islamic periods. Cooking pots have a globular or 
pear-shaped body, a tall neck, and two handles attached to the shoulders. 
The rim is either divided into three ribbings or bevelled (fig. 8.5b-c). The 
pans are hemispherical with a bevelled or horizontal thick rim (fig. 8.5g-h). 
Finally, several types of jug are known. One type has a thin, trilobated rim 


16 The function of cooking vessels in the Greek and Roman world has been discussed 


for instance by M. Bats, Vaisselle et alimientation @ Olbia de Provence (v. 350—v. 50 av. J-C), modéles 
culturels et catégories céramiques (Paris, 1988). 
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Figure8.4 Photograph of a thin section of a Fabric 6 fragment (25 x 
magnification). 


and an elongated body (fig. 8.5d); two others have a globular body witha 
spout on the shoulder (fig. 8.5e-f). Besides this typical Byzantine cooking 
set, characteristic of Apamea, Androna and Dibsi Faraj, a few shapes are 
specific to Apamea. Most of them are without comparisons. For the 4" 
and 5" centuries, a plate gives an accurate copy of the African Red Slip 
Hayes Form 67, dated between AD 360 and 470 (fig. 8.6a). This shape has, 
so far, no other comparisons published, although imitation of fine wares is 
also known from Dehes in the Limestone Massif.” Three types are finally 
commonly found in 6'-century contexts at Apamea: a frying pan, a large 
casserole, and a bowl (fig. 8.6b—d). While the casserole finds very similar 
comparisons at Dehes, the frying pan and the bowl seem, so far, to be only 
known from Apamea." 


‘7 Brittle Ware plates imitating African Red Slip Hayes Forms 104-105, Phocaean 
Red Slip Hayes Form 3, and Cypriot Red Slip Hayes Form 2 have been found at Dehes. 
D. Orssaud and J.-P. Sodini, Le ’Brittle Ware” dans le Massif Calcaire (Syrie du Nordy, in 
Bakirtzis, ed., Céramique Médiévale, 500 and fig. 8. 


18 B. Bavant and D. Orssaud, ’Stratigraphie et typologie. Problemes posés par 


Vutilisation de la céramique comme critére de datation: l’exemple de Déhés’, in Villeneuve 
p 
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Figure 8.5 —_ Brittle Ware cooking set of the Byzantine period. 


and Watson, eds., La céramique byzantine et proto-islamique, figs 3, 18. Orssaud and Sodini, Le 
“Brittle Ware” dans le Massif Calcaire’, 496, fig. 5, Type 2. The large casserole is known from 
Roman contexts at Dehes. The latest shapes, dating to the end of the 6" century and to the 
beginning of the 7"-, appear to have no ribbing on the surface. 
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Figure 8.6 Brittle Ware shapes specific to Apamea. 
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Figure 8.7 _—_ Brittle Ware cooking set of the Umayyad period. 
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Early Islamic shapes As previously noticed at Dehes, most of the Byzantine 
repertoire survives during the Umayyad period.” One can mention the 
jugs, the bevelled rim pans, and the cooking pots (fig. 8.7). However, new 
shapes also appear. Some develop from the Byzantine repertoire, such as 
the hemispherical pan with a concave and inturned rim (fig. 8.7d), which 
is close to the bevelled rim pan (fig. 8.7c), and such as the cooking pot 
with a tall neck and a round or angular rim (fig. 8.7e), which derives 
from the Byzantine cooking pot with a triple-ribbed rim (fig. 8.5b). Others 
arise from a new tradition, such as the ‘holemouth’ pot with a small and 
thickened rim bearing triangular ledge handles (fig. 8.7g). This form, as 
noticed by Sodini and Villeneuve, could have been inspired by a stone 
vessel, commonly used in the Umayyad period.” For the first time as well, 
Brittle Ware can be decorated. The decoration, mainly seen on cooking 
pots, but also on lids or on jugs, is made of a combed pattern or incised 
geometric motifs.”! 


Brittle Ware Trade Plotted Through Fabrics and Shapes Distribution 


The three fabrics identified are not equally represented on the three sites 
studied. By examining the fabric proportions together with the typology, 
it is possible to outline a pattern of distribution. This pattern reflects the 
activity of different workshops. 


Fabric Distribution 

Fabric 4 is the main fabric present at Apamea. It is also found, in lesser 
quantity, at Androna and Dibsi Faraj. Fabric 1 is known at Androna and 
Dibsi Faraj, where it is the commonest fabric group through both periods. 
This confirms previous observations: the study undertaken by Bartl et al. 
formally showed that the chemical group corresponding to Fabric 1 is also 
present as well as in the Balikh and the Khabur area.” Furthermore, this 
fabric has been recognised at Dehes, where it represents the main group 


9 Bavant and Orssaud, ‘Stratigraphie et typologie’, 33-48. 


J.-P. Sodini and E. Villeneuve, ’Le passage de la céramique byzantine a la céramique 
omeyyade. En Syrie du Nord, en Palestine et en Transjordanie’, in P. Canivet and J.-P. Rey- 
Coquais, eds., La Syrie de Byzance a I'Islam: Vile-VIlle siécles: actes du Colloque international 
Lyon-Maison de !l’Orient Méditerranéen, Parts- Institut di Monde Arabe, Institut Francais de 
Damas (Damascus, 1992), 203, 212. See also M. Konrad, ‘Umayyad pottery from Tetrapyrgium 
(Quseir as-Seileh), North Syria: traditions and innovations’, in Villeneuve and Watson, eds., 
La céramique byzantine et proto-islamique, 166. 


21 For decorated Umayyad lids and jugs, see for instance Orssaud and Sodini, ‘Le 
“Brittle Ware” dans le Massif Calcaire’, figs 3, 9 and 10. 


22 


“~~ Bartl, Schneider and BGhme, ‘Notes on Brittle Ware’, 167, 173. 
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Figure 8.8 Brittle Ware distribution in the Byzantine period (4"- to mid-7" 
century) 


in the Byzantine period.” Finally, Fabric 6 is known at Androna and Dibsi 
Faraj. This group seems more common in the Umayyad and Abbasid 
periods. 

In the Byzantine period, the typical shape repertoire previously 
described is manufactured indiscriminately in Fabric 1 and Fabric 4 (fig. 
8.5). In the early Islamic period, the characteristic repertoire is mainly 
produced in Fabric 1, but also in Fabric 6. At Apamea, shapes are again 
only made in Fabric 4 (fig. 8.7). 

The changes in the distribution of fabrics through time and space clearly 
demonstrate that the three fabric groups correspond to three workshops. 
The term ‘workshop’ should be understood with a broad meaning, not 
knowing whether Brittle Ware was produced in a large centre or in several 
smaller workshops working together. Each of these workshops differs by 
its distribution scheme and can be summarized as follows: 


* ‘Workshop’ 1 is the most widespread group. It supplies its goods 


23 Orssaud and Sodini, ‘Le ”Brittle Ware” dans le Massif Calcaire’, 491, nn. 3 and 4. 
Fifty thin sections were done on Brittle Ware from Dehes. Samples were then submitted to 
chemical analysis and were identified as belonging to chemical Group 1 from Bartl, Schneider 
and Bohme, ‘Notes on Brittle Ware’. 
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Figure 8.9 Brittle Ware distribution in the Umayyad and Abbasid period (mid- 
7 to 10 century) 


to Androna and Dibsi Faraj, to Dehes, and to the Balikh and the 
Khabur area. It produces the typical repertoires of the Byzantine 
and early Islamic periods. 

* ‘Workshop’ 4 is the main supplier for Apamea. Its products are 
also present at Androna and Dibsi Faraj. It produces the typical 
repertoire of the Byzantine and early Islamic period. 

* ‘Workshop’ 6 is possibly less widespread. It produces mainly the 
typical repertoire of the early Islamic period. 


Shape Distribution 


The repertoire of the Byzantine and early Islamic Brittle Ware, which 
is common to Apamea, Androna and Dibsi Faraj, is known on many 
other Syrian sites. Shapes are always similar, indicating a standardized 
production.™ The distribution maps for the end of the Byzantine period and 
for the Umayyad and Abbasid periods reveal the presence of Brittle Ware 
throughout the entire north of Syria (figs 8.8 and 8.9).” Typical Byzantine 


24 See also Orssaud and Sodini, ‘Le “Brittle Ware” dans le Massif Calcaire’, 503. 


5 For the bibliographical references to the sites mentioned on the maps, see Vokaer, 


La Brittle Ware en Syrie. 
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Figure 8.10 Distribution of the ‘Northern Syrian’ or ‘carinated amphora’ in 
Syria. 


and early Islamic shapes are found from western Syria to the Khabur and 
further upstream on the Euphrates in Turkey. The distribution map of 
Brittle Ware in the early Islamic period shows an even wider southern 
distribution. Brittle Ware is now found from Tarsus to Abu Sarifa, far 
downstream on the Euphrates. 

This distribution pattern gives evidence for a production that extends 
the geographical scale of a region. The area defined seems roughly to 
follow mainly the frontiers of the Empire. Brittle Ware is indeed absent 
from the northern and southern areas adjacent to Syria (Cilicia, province 
of Arabia, Palestine or even Cyprus).”* There, other types of cooking ware 
are locally produced and regionally distributed.” They are rarely exported 
into Syria; as, inversely, Syrian Brittle Ware is not found in those regions. 

If the Brittle Ware trade appears to be interregional and sustained by 
at least two large workshops, it remains, however, restricted compared 
with African and Phocaean Red Slip Wares or with the LRA 1 and Gaza 


26 For a more detailed discussion of Brittle Ware distribution and the other cooking 


wares in the Levant, see Vokaer, La Brittle Ware en Syrie. 
27 See for instance the case study from D. Adan-Bayewitz, Common Pottery in Galilee: a 


study of local trade (Jerusalem, 1993). 
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amphorae.* The only amphora type whose distribution matches Brittle 
Ware is the ‘Northern Syrian Type 1’ or‘carinated amphora’.” This ammphora 
is found in Apamea, Androna, Dibsi Faraj, Dehes, Resafa, Hal abiyya, 
Zeugma, and on numerous surveys in southern Turkey (see distribution 
map, fig. 8.10). The northern Syrian amphora is characterized by a sharp, 
carinated shoulder, decorated with brown painted motifs. Its origin is 
unknown and its function as an oil or wine amphora, or storage jar is still 
debated.*' Although, unlike the Brittle Ware, this amphora was probably 
traded for its content, it nevertheless follows the same commercial circuits 
that supply the limes settlements along the Euphrates. 


Conclusions 


In conclusion, the study of the Brittle Ware from Apamea, Androna and 
Dibsi Faraj first contributed to the definition of the main types produced 
between the 5" and 8" centuries. During this time-span, standardized 
shapes belonging to a specific kitchen set were produced. This repertoire 
is common to all the Syrian sites and was manufactured by several 
workshops, which shared by consequence a common technological 
knowledge. 

Furthermore, by combining the study of forms and fabrics in a 
quantitative approach, it became possible to examine the development 
of the Brittle Ware trade at the transition of the Byzantine to the Islamic 


38 . . . rs a . 
28 For an overview of the distribution of fine wares and amphorae in the Levant, see 


for instance Sodini and Villeneuve, “Le passage de la céramique byzantine’; J.-P. Soclini, 
‘Productions et échanges dans le monde protobyzantin (IVe-VIle s.): le cas de la céramique’, 
in K. Belke et al, eds., Byzauz als Raum: Zu Methoden und Inhalten der historischen Geographie 
des éstlichen Mittelmeeraumes im Mittelalter (Vienna, 2000), 182-208; P. Reynolds, ‘Levantine 
Amphorae from Cilicia to Gaza: a typology and analysis of regional production trends from 
the 1* to 7 Centuries’, in LRCW1, 563-611; M. Decker, ‘Food for an Empire: wine and oil 
production in North Syria’, in Kingsley and Decker, eds., Economy and Exchange, 69-86. 


°9  Tthank Prof. Warwick for drawing my attention to this point. 


30 See J.C. Balty and J. Napoleone-Lemaire, L’église 4 atrium de la Grande Colonnade, 
Fouilles d’ Apamée de Syrie, I, 1 (Brussels, 1969), fig. 29.3; Mundell Mango, ‘Androna 1999’, 
314; Harper, ‘Athis-Neocaesareia’, figs 9, 70-71; D. Orssaud, ‘Le passage de la céramique 
byzantine a la céramique islamique’, in Canivet and Rey-Coquais, eds., La Syrie de Byzance 
al'Islam, fig. B.14; D. Orssaud, ‘La eéramique’, in J. Lauffray, Halabiyya-Zenobia place forte du 
Limes oriental et la Haute Mésopotamie au Vie siécle, vol. 2 (Paris, 1991), fig. 123.35; P. Reynolds, 
‘Levantine amphorae’, 158-60, pl. 21. 

*! Decker sees the northern Syrian amphora as a multipurpose container: M. Decker, 
‘Agricultural Production and Trade in Oriens 4°-7" centuries AD’ (unpublished D.Phil. 
thesis, Oxford, 2001), 323. Sodini and Villeneuve, ‘Le passage de la céramique byzantine’, 
199, consider it as a water jar. More recently, Pieri suggested that it was a wine amphora: D. 
Pieri, ‘Nouvelles productions d’amphores de Syrie du Nord aux époques protobyzantine et 
omeyyade’, in Mélanges Jean-Pierre Sodini, Travaux et Mémoires 15 (Paris 2005), 583-96. 
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periods. Two trends could be outlined. Firstly, continuity im the production 
is observed, from a morphological and a technological point of view. 
Several shapes survive the end of the Byzantine period. Moreover, the 
main workshop (represented by Fabric 1) remained active. Secondly, there 
is evidence for innovation in the Brittle Ware production at the beginning 
of the Umayyad period. This can be seen in the increase in the activity 
of Workshop 6 and by the appearance of the ‘holemouth’ pot with ledge 
handles and combed decoration. 

Finally, this study reveals that Brittle Ware was a standardized product 
whose distribution extended the scale generally assumed for common 
wares. The Brittle Ware distribution map clearly demonstrates that it 
was a strong and large-scale trade, competitive enough to explain the 
absence of other cooking wares in Syria. It offers a remarkable example 
of a prosperous trade of daily life products. By doing so, it enriches our 
knowledge of the economy of ancient Syria. 


9. Local painted pottery trade in early 
Byzantine Isauria 


Mark P.C. Jackson 


This paper will examine the local trade of a class of Byzantine painted 
pottery in the province of Isauria in Asia Minor. The ware is significant 
because of its distinctive decoration and its apparently unique discovery 
at excavations only in the Gdksu valley in southern Turkey. The range 
of forms and a variety of different types of decoration found in this 
distinctive pottery tradition, together with its apparent local distribution, 
may therefore provide us with particular insights into the people, customs 
and trade relations of Isauria during the early Byzantine period. 

The Géksu valley is located in south central Anatolia, between the 
eastern Mediterranean and the Anatolian plateau (fig. 9.1). The Géksu 
(Kalykadnos) river runs from the heart of what was once Byzantine 
Isauria and drains the central Taurus Mountains into the Mediterranean 
at Silifke (Seleukeia). The varied climate and topography of the valley 
make it ideal for a variety of types of agricultural production, including 
lowland arable and fruit-growing similar to the coastal fringe, to upland 
timber management, beekeeping and sheep-grazing. 

The Taurus Mountains represent a formidable barrier, and so passes 
and valleys have represented natural communication routes between 
central Anatolia and the Mediterranean since prehistoric times.' The Géksu 
valley therefore facilitated settlement within, and movement through, 
the heart of Byzantine Isauria. In the Roman and Byzantine periods, the 
Kalykadnos valley itself is known to have been both a strategic military 
route linking the Byzantine fortified sites of Seleukeia and Isauria,* and 
part of an overland route to Jerusalem used by both pilgrims and later by 
the crusader army under Frederick Barbarossa.? Archaeological evidence 
shows that it was also a trade route. Excavation and survey over the past 


1 DH. French, ‘Prehistoric sites in the Géksu Valley’, AnatSt 15 (1965), 177-201. 


2 ELL. Bowie, ‘Barabara Levick, Roman Colonies in Southern Asia Minor’, JRS 60 (1970), 
205; C. Foss, ‘The Persians in Asia Minor and the end of Antiquity’, EHR 90 (1975), 729. 


3 HJ. Nicholson and W. Stubbs, Chronicle of the Third Crusade (Aldershot, 1997), 64~5: 
chap. 23. 
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Figure 9.1 The Géksu Valley, southern Asia Minor 


50 years have helped to demonstrate the extent to which people living in 
the valley during the early Byzantine period were involved in local trade 
and longer-distance trade with the Mediterranean.* 

The principal sites excavated have been Alahan,' Dagpazari‘ and Kilise 
Tepe.’ Survey has been undertaken recently in the region around Mut and 
Alahan as part of the Géksu Archaeological Project. 

Alahan was a monumental ecclesiastical site located high on the sides 
of the upper Géksu valley and one of a number of pilgrimage centres 
in the region. Dagpazart was a fortified city located to the north of the 
valley on one of the routes to the plateau. And Kilise Tepe, located near 
the Géksu river, was a rural settlement where there was substantial early 
Byzantine occupation including a church, together with later phases 


‘ C. Williams, ‘The pottery and glass from Alahar’, in M. Gough, ed., Alalan, An Early 


Christian Monastery in Southern Turkey (Toronto, 1985), 36; M.P.C. Jackson, ‘Pottery from Level 
One’, in N. Postgate and D. Thomas, eds., Excavations at Kilise Tepe, 1994-98: front Bronze Age 
to Byzantine in western Cilicia (London, 2007), 387-436. 


5 Gough, ed., Alahan. 


6S. Hill, ‘Dag Pazar and its monuments: a preliminary report’, Yayla 2 (1979), 8-12. 

% Postgate and Thomas, eds., Kilise Tepe; H.D. Baker et al., ‘Kilise Tepe, 1994’, AnatSt 
45 (1995), 137-91. 

8H. Elton, ‘Goksu Archaeological Project 2006’, Anatolian Archaeology 12 
(2006), 19. 
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dating through to the 12"- or 13" century. These three very different types 
of sites, located in three different areas of the valley, not only provide us 
with very important new evidence for the nature of Byzantine trade to the 
valley, but they also help us to understand the nature of trade within the 
valley itself. 

The fine wares and amphorae excavated at Alahan and Kilise Tepe, for 
example, were imported into the region during the early Byzantine period 
from a wide area comprising North Africa, Cyprus and the local Cilician 
coast. Pottery included LR1 amphorae, some Phocaean Red Slip Wares, 
Cypriot Red Slip Wares, and cooking pots from Cyprus. Coin evidence 
also demonstrates involvement in the wider Byzantine economy. 

Yet in spite of the potential for good communications between sites in 
the valley, when we consider the proportion of the total ceramic assemblage 
represented by imported wares at Kilise Tepe, in fact it is clear that a 
relatively small proportion of the ceramic material common to so many 
sites on the shores of the Mediterranean made its way to the settlements 
of the valley. The pottery representing the excavated assemblage from 
Kilise Tepe was primarily locally made.’ For example, no African Red 
Slip Wares, and only seven rim sherds of Phocaean Red Slip Ware and 
two sherds of Cypriot Red Slip Ware were recovered from a total of 
thousands of sherds during the excavation of over 1200m?, including 
living quarters surrounding an early Byzantine basilical church." Clearly 
the assemblages demonstrate that this significant lowland site was not 
consuming imported fine wares in similar quantities to the cities of the 
coastal fringe such as Anemurium"” and Elaiussa Sebasteia, where such 
pottery is much more common. 

A significant proportion of the imported early Byzantine ceramics 
appear to have been cooking pots of Cypriot type. But this is hardly 
surprising, since, as one of the most fertile areas of southern Asia Minor, 
the rural] Gdksu region would have been an agricultural production centre 
and to a large extent self-sufficient agriculturally. In addition, there is 
represented, though limited, a typical range of imported goods that one 
might expect to find on an early Byzantine site in rural southern Asia 
Minor. Other aspects of the site, and the finds from the site as a whole, 
provide evidence for the trading character of Kilise Tepe. 

The presence of coins and at least some imported ceramics demonstrates 
participation in a wider monetary economy, and may be taken to suggest 
exportation in return for such imported goods. There is clear evidence for 
storage of agricultural production, and it is likely that a surplus of similar 


Jackson, ’Pottery from Level One’, 387-436. 
10 Thid. 
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goods was produced for export, perhaps using the Géksu river itself as 
a means for carrying heavy loads on rafts or small craft to the coast. The 
archaeobotanical evidence and faunal remains, especially from refuse and 
storage pits at Kilise Tepe, provide us with detailed information on the 
types of agricultural products that such a site was producing for itself.” 

The vast majority of sherds in the excavated assemblage at Kilise 
Tepe were from storage vessels made with local clays. And yet, although 
agricultural produce may have been exported in locally produced ceramic 
vessels, one very distinctive class of vessels from Kilise Tepe seems not to 
have been discovered outside the Géksu region. 

These are distinctive, apparently unique, painted vessels that appear to 
belong toa local ceramic tradition.’ Their function seems not to have been 
as containers of agricultural food stuffs for export. Rather, the rounded 
body with closed neck form, and the porous fabric of the vessels may 
be taken to suggest that these motif-painted wares were water jars. They 
were painted usually with spirals and dots, birds, fish, plants, and crosses 
in dark red paint on the shoulders of closed vessels (figs 9.2 and 9.3). 

This painted ware has been found so far at all three excavated sites 
in the region: Dagpazan, Alahan and Kilise Tepe. Clearly, these vessels 
were distributed in large numbers within the valley as a distinctive locally 
consumed product. Only a very few sherds of this painted ware were 
found during the sondages at Dagpazari, where the foci of excavation 
were mainly on Byzantine churches. However, at Alahan and Kilise 
Tepe, numerous sherds of this painted ware were excavated associated 
with living areas, including refuse features and house fills. They are not 
liturgical, but everyday household vessels. 

Similarity in the broad pottery types between communities at different 
types of site within the valley may be contrasted, for example, with other 
elements of material culture, such as the ecclesiastical architecture. While 
the churches vary greatly in workmanship between sites, there seems to 
be, at least broadly, a relative uniformity in the portable material culture 
found in living areas. Such closed storage vessels if associated with the use 
of water would have been vital household utensils, especially in the hot 
summer climate of the Gdksu where water sources are heavily exploited 
but localized. 

Although their general form is typical of water jars found all over the 
Near East, the vessels themselves seem not to have been exported outside 


1 J. Bending and S. Colledge, ‘The archaeobotanical assemblages’, in Postgate and 


Thomas, eds., Kilise Tepe, 583-96. 


13 This ware was named rather misleadingly ‘Monastic ware’ by Michael Gough. I 


have avoided using this term and prefer to refer to Byzantine painted wares from the Géksu 
valley. 
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Figure 9.2 Jar painted with interlocking spiral and dot, from Kilise Tepe 


Figure 9.3. Pottery sherds painted with bird, fish and foliage, from Kilise Tepe 
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the Géksu valley. In particular, there is a conspicuous lack of these vessels 
in assemblages from excavations and surveys both to the north and to 
the south of the Gdksu region: at Anemurium,"™ and Elaiussa-Sebasteia 
(Ayas)"* on the coast, and on the Konya plain.” 

The lack of discovery of these very distinctive jars outside the Gédksu 
region suggests that they were made for local use. Here, it seems we 
have evidence for a local trade network reflecting perhaps some kind of 
Isaurian local cultural identity. 

The clay from which the jars are made is local to the valley. However, 
preliminary analyses of both macroscopic and microscopic fabrics confirm 
that there are variations in the mineral composition of sherd fabrics.” 
These differences together with variations in the style of the decoration 
may be taken to suggest more than one place of production within the 
Géksu region. Unfortunately, however, no kilns have yet been identified. 

Evidence for the dating of the vessels seems to suggest a terminus post 
quem of the early Byzantine period. At both Alahan and Kilise Tepe this 
painted material was found associated with small numbers of fine wares 
and coins dating from the 5" to 7" centuries.* It is reasonable to argue that 
the ware fits within a broader eastern Mediterranean cultural tradition 
for the early Byzantine period.’? For example, there do seem to be some 
broad similarities with early Byzantine painted types from North Africa, 
notably Carthage, which also date to the late 5*- to early 6" century,” and 
from Kellia.” 

And yet, with such small numbers of fine wares and coins being used 
for dating, it is possible that late examples of the painted types may 
extend into later periods. Since there are no painted vessels of this type 
from coastal sites, such as Anemurium and Elaiussa, that are considered 
to have ceased to be occupied from the 8" century, it is tempting to suggest 
that we may have evidence for continuity of local trade at Kilise Tepe and 
Alahan into later centuries. This would complement evidence from sites 
in Syria and Jordan, such as Khirbat al-Karak, at the southern tip of Lake 


4 Williams, Anemurium; C. Williams, personal communication, 1998. 


5M. Ricci, personal communication, 2004. 


6 D. Baird, personal communication, 1999. 
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Tiberias, where red painted vessels with similar motifs were dated to the 
8" to 9" centuries.” Such an interpretation is suggested with caution, and 
it should be made clear that further work on this material from stratified 
sequences is needed to clarify their chronological span; without clear 
stratigraphic understanding of the local ceramic assemblage from the 
8 and 9" centuries, it is difficult to establish how late these local wares 
might have been used. The question of whether the local wares may have 
continued to be traded in the Géksu valley in later centuries is important 
not least because of the strategic significance of this valley on the frontier 
between the Arab and Byzantine Empires at this time. Recommencement 
of fieldwork in 2007 has produced results that seem to suggest possibly a 
sudden end to occupation at Kilise Tepe during this period and promise 
to clarify these issues.¥ 

In conclusion, I should like to highlight the apparent evidence for early 
Byzantine vessel trace in inner Isauria, separate to that which was taking 
place on the coast. The painted decoration appears to have broad parallels 
with other vessels in the eastern Mediterranean region, but the ware itself 
should be viewed as a local phenomenon. 

The vessels may have been used for water storage, and were found 
associated with cooking wares and amphorae in contexts associated with 
living spaces. 

Refinement of the chronology of this material will confirm whether 
or not this local tradition could have continued into the so-called ‘Dark 
Age’, following the breakdown of international trade in fine wares in the 
Mediterranean region. The area over which this material is produced 
and traded, and its chronological span, will be fruitful foci for future 
research. 


2 Pp Delougaz and R.A. Haines, Byzantine Church at Khirbat al Karak (Chicago, 1960), 
35. 

3M. Jackson and N. Postgate, ‘Kilise Tepe 2007’, Anatolian Archaeology 14 
(2008), 28, and cover. 


10. Ganos wine and its circulation in the 11" century 


Nergis Giinsenin 


For the Byzantine Trade symposium, Marlia Mango asked me to discuss 
the scope of the wine trade radiating from the north shore of the Sea of 
Marmara, in particular that centred on the monastery of Ganos (modern 
Gazikéy)' near Raidestos (modern Tekirdag), an area of wine production 
as confirmed by Ottoman documents. In fact, until then my research on 
’Ganos wine’ had focused on trying to find places that it had not reached! 
Given the perceived role of nearby Constantinople in its distribution and 
the possible extent of its circulation, the Ganos wine trade can be viewed 
as both regional and international. Before embarking on this subject, it is 
necessary to clarify what we mean by ’Ganos wine’, and before that to 
place it within an historical tradition. 


Wine 


Wine has always been one of the more easily portable of consumables. 
From earliest times, the wine of some regions was preferred above others; 
for example, the Persians had a preference for Syrian wine. Gradually, 
Christianity became established and monasticism became an important 
feature of that religion. The organization of monastic communities involved 
production of their own food, and included wine: ‘Le moine byzantin, 
méme inactif, consomme quotidiennement plus d’un litre dun vin qui, 
vu l’ensoleillemnent, devait atteindre un titre alcoolique honourable ...’? 
Their agricultural production quickly turned into surplus produce, and 
monasteries became an economic force in the agricultural-producing 
world. They were particularly involved in wine production. 

Much evidence exists in the form of written texts for wine production 
and its trade by monasteries. The evidence concerning Mt Athos is 
particularly well preserved in local documents, where we learn about 
their vineyards, their ships and harbours, and the destination of their 
wine throughout the Empire. Although Athos is well documented, 


1 _N. Giinsenin, ‘Medieval trade in the Sea of Marmara: the evidence of shipwrecks’, in 


R. Macrides, ed., Travel in the Byzantine World (Aldershot, 2002), 127, and note 6 below. 


2 M. Kaplan, Hommes et le terre 4 Byzance du Vle au Xle siécle (Paris, 1992), 33. 
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similar situations existed for most monasteries.? As an archaeologist, 
my approach to the written documents has been continuously to seek 
concrete material evidence to support them. It seemed to me that, if there 
were monasteries, there must have been wine production. If there was 
wine production, there must have been a means of transporting it, which 
indicates ships. If there were ships to carry wine, the wine must have been, 
put in transport containers — that is, amphorae. So, the archaeologist can 
ask: given all the documentation for Athonite ships sailing with cargoes of 
wine, can we identify an Athonite amphora? Has any Athonite shipyard 
been investigated? 


Amphorae 


The wine produced in antiquity was mostly transported in amphorae. 
These ceramic transport containers, of mass production, provide the 
clues to trade networks in the ancient world. Study of the production of 
amphorae and their trade has long been a prevailing topic relating to the 
wine-producing countries of ancient times. Currently, much importance 
is attached to research into the workshops and kilns of these commercial 
ceramic containers. 

Amphorae are referred to by their Greek name amphiphoreus or 
aniphoreus on clay tablets of the Mycenaean period, spelled out in the 
characters of the Linear B syllabary, often accompanied by an ideogram 
or small identifying sketch. Homer uses the word, for instance for the 
wine jars carried by Telemachos on his voyage from Ithaka to Pylos. By 
derivation, it means something that can be carried from both sides. There 
is a variety of shapes, but they have in common a mouth narrow enough 
to be corked, a pair of opposing vertical handles, and at the base usually 
a tip or knob that serves as a third handle, below the weight, needed 
when one inverts a heavy vessel to pour from it.* In contrast to earlier 
amphorae, medieval Byzantine amphorae tended to be less heavy, and 
so did not require the third handle; instead, they developed rounded 
bases, frequently with inward-pointing dimples. Amphorae have plied all 
round the Mediterranean from the time when people first started to trade. 
Canaanites, then Phoenicians or Egyptians, brought them to the Greeks, 


3 For monastic life, see A. Harvey, Economic Expansion in the Byzantine Empire 900- 


1200 (Cambridge, 1989), and K. Smyrlis, Une puissance économique: les grands monastéres a 
Byzance, de Ia fin du Xe au milieu di XIVe siécle (Paris, 2002). 
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and amphorae continued to be used down to the present day, but were for 
the most part replaced with wooden barrels after the 13" century2 


Ganos Amphorae 


One type of amphora can be associated with Ganos wine (see below). 
These are mainly small-sized piriform amphorae (28-48cm average 
height), without toes (fig. 10.2), unlike the ones in Greek and Roman 
times. The different capacities of the Ganos amphorae may be multiples 
of some standard unit of capacity, as are the capacities of the Byzantine 
amphorae found in the Serge Limam shipwreck (see below). Excavated 
kiln evidence suggests that Ganos and the neighbouring village of Chora 
(modern Hosk6y) were producers of this type of amphora (fig. 10.1). 
Two other kiln areas, apparently producing amphorae like those made 
at Ganos, were identified on Marmara Island (Proconessos), one on the 
north coast at Saraylar and the other on the south-east coast, at Topagac 
(fig. 10.1).° Other kilns producing Giinsenin I, known as/or associated 
with Ganos amphorae, were probably located elsewhere in the wine- 
producing region along the north coast of the Sea of Marmara, outside the 
immediate Ganos area. 


Chronology of Ganos Amphorae 


In the course of research for my doctoral thesis on medieval Byzantine 
amphorae (see note 10 below), I visited nearly all the museums on the 
coast of Turkey. The material that I catalogued and used as the basis for 
my typology was either from unprovenanced collections in museum 
storerooms, or isolated finds somewhere in the vicinity. Lacking dated 
contexts, it was not possible to establish an exact chronology for the four 
main types of medieval amphorae: Gtinsenin types L-IV. Subsequently, an 
important excavation provided necessary information to contribute to the 
chronology of Giinsenin type I, namely the amphora known at Ganos. This 
important excavation was that of the Serce Limam shipwreck, excavated 
off the south-west coast of Turkey. This contained — in addition to a three- 
ton cargo of glass cullet ~ 56 Giinsenin type I amphorae out of 104; ‘the 


°_N. Giinsenin, ‘A 13-century wine carrier: Camalt: Burnu, Turke ‘in G. Bass, ed., 
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: Black Sea. ] 


Figure 10.1 Map showing the locations of Ganos (Gazikéy), Chora (Hogkéy), 
Constantinople, and the Serce Limam shipwreck. Inset map: 
Marmara Island (Proconessos) and the location of kiln sites at 
Saraylar and Topagac. 


Serce Limani amphoras of the Giinsenin I type all have fabrics very similar 
to that of Giinsenin I jars from the Ganos kilns, although differences in the 
fineness of and the amount and composition of inclusions in the fabrics 
do occur’.’” Many of these bore Bulgarian-type graffiti, and in one case the 
abbreviation MIR (Miroslav). This, combined with other Bulgarian ethnic 
elements on the ship, allowed Frederick van Doorninck, Jr., to determine 
that the crew of the ship that sank at Serce Liman were Hellenized 
Bulgarians who lived somewhere on the shore of the Sea of Marmara. 


7 B van Doorninck, Jr, personal communication. 
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Van Doorninck also observed that those amphorae had already been used 
many times over, and concluded that the owners had repeatedly used 
them to transport wine, but had sold only the wine, keeping the amphorae 
for future cargoes. Among the finds on the wreck were 16 glass disks that 
had served as weights for pan balances, whose terminus ante quem was 
either AD 1024/25 or AD 1021/22. The ship must have sunk not long after. 
This is the only fixed date for the use of Giinsenin I amphorae, and may 
therefore be relevant to the circulation of Ganos wine.’ But what about the 
duration of its circulation? 

The salvage excavation of a kiln at Ganos, mentioned above, showed 
that it had been constructed to produce wine amphorae, and continued in 
operation for a long, but unspecified time.’ So from that we cannot obtain 
any precise measure of the duration of the amphora production itself 
at Ganos. In addition to the Serce Liman excavation, other excavations 
confirm the 11'-century date for the circulation of Giinsenin I amphorae 
(see below). One exception that extends the chronology comes from 
excavations in the Athenian Agora. Glinsenin I amphorae were found 
in sealed strata dated by coins of the 11" century and others of Manuel 
I (1143-80)."° It would be reasonable then to say that the Giinsenin I 
amphorae produced in the Ganos region and ’Ganos wine’ may have 
circulated into the 12" century. 


New Evidence for Ganos Wine at Constantinople 


In previous publications, I have claimed that most of the wine loaded at 
Ganos must have been intended for Constantinople nearby. The capital, 
besides requiring produce for its own consumption, was also an important 
distribution nexus for goods to other parts of the Empire and beyond. 
Giinsenin I amphorae found during earlier excavations in Istanbul may 
bear witness to this trade."' However, the recent and important discoveries 
during 2005 in Istanbul in the Yenikap1 district, namely the ancient portis 
Theodosiacus, made during the Marmaray Project to construct a new 


8 For the Serce Liman shipwreck, see F. van Doorninck, Jr., The Byzantine ship at 
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Seven Seas (London, 2005), 106~17; and Bass et al., Serce Limant. 


9 Giinsenin, ’Ganos: résultats’, 165-78. 


10 _N. Giinsenin, Les amphores byzantines (Xe~XIIe siécles): typologie, production, circulation 


d’apres les collections turques, Université Paris I - Sorbonne, Paris (1990), Atelier national 
de reproduction des theses de Lille III, 21-4; N. Giinsenin, ‘Recherches sur les amphores 


byzantines dans les musées turcs’, in Déroche and Spieser, eds., Recherches, 267-76. 


" Giinsenin, Les amphores; Gitnsenin, ‘Recherches’, 270-71. 
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underground railway, showed once more that ’shipwrecks’ can provide 
unique information about the past. Some of the 30-plus newly discovered 
shipwrecks correspond to those already noted by me in the deep waters of 
the Sea of Marmara.” Although the recently found shipwrecks were in the 
harbour at Constantinople, the latter had since silted up, so the ships are 
now the subject of a land excavation.” At least two of the ships were found 
still loaded with Giinsenin I amphorae (Yenikap1 12) (see Figure A)." There 
were even two Y-shaped anchors (of the type found in the Serge Limani 
wreck) still im sit in one of them (Yenikap1 1).5 At the excavation site, 
Gtinsenin I] amphorae were recovered so often that the other ships may 
well have been loaded with them.’ The Istanbul Archaeology Museum 
is carrying out the day-to-day excavation of the harbour, while Istanbul 
University’s Department of Conservation and Restoration of Artefacts is 
responsible for the conservation and restoration of the shipwrecks, under 
my consultancy. This is not the place to provide details of the excavation, 
especially as it will be fully published, but to direct one’s attention once 
more to how archaeological investigation continually enlightens historical 
knowledge. The amphorae present in the harbour of Theodosius may 
confirm the trade of Ganos wine to Constantinople. And, I am sure, by 
analyzing the wrecks, lying now at portus Theodosiacus, we can rewrite 
history. 


What was Ganos Wine Like, How was it Traded, and How Far did it circulate? 


As an archaeologist, my initial interest in surveying Ganos and Chora, 
the area in which the Ganos monastery lies, was to discover evidence of 
human activity.” The remains that I found included ceramic workshops, 
fragments of decorative marbles from the monasteries, and the remains 
of monastic buildings. The remains of the monasteries and fortifications 
reinforced what was known from written texts: Ganos was an important 
monastic centre. Regarding the amount of amphora production, both 


2 . . . : 
2 For the Marmara shipwrecks, see N. Giinsenin, ‘From Ganos to Serce Limam: social 


and economic activities in the Propontis during medieval times, illuminated by recent 
archaeological and historical discoveries’, INA Quarterly 26.3 (1999), 18-23. Gitnsenin, 
"Medieval trade’ 

13 _U. Kocabasg, ed., Yenikapi Shipwrecks, ‘The Old Ships’ of the ‘New Gate’, vol.1 
(Istanbul 2008). 

4 Tbid., 112-24. 

8 Ihid., 9, 10, fig. 9a-c. 

16 Tbid., 30, fig. 8; 35, fig. 11 

17 On the written sources concerning the monastery, see Giinsenin, ’Ganos: centre de 
production’, 195-6. 
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the field and underwater surveys that I have done have shown that an 
unexpectedly large amount of wine was produced at Ganos, and large 
numbers of amphorae were manufactured there to carry the wine to its 
final destinations. 

However, the written texts do not reveal anything of the organization 
of viticulture at Ganos. Who was in charge of the production of wine? 
Who produced the amphorae? Who owned the ships that transported 
the wine? Ganos, famous for its library, has no surviving documentation 
for its wine trade, so the archaeological evidence is of prime importance. 
Contrast this with Athos, whose monastic centres always feature in the 
secondary literature concerned with the economic activities of monasteries 
simply because of the survival of the relevant archives. Yet, as pointed out 
above, none of the Athos trade is supported by archaeology. 

So now I shall try to elucidate the wine affairs of Ganos as seen from 
the perspective of my own archaeological discoveries. 

Ganos was once a large and influential monastic centre in Thrace. It was 
situated in a fertile and well-watered region. The monastery was on higher 
ground slightly inland; its dependent villages were down hill, closer to 
the sea. A large proportion of the monastery’s income must have derived 
from wine. The whole situation of the monastery was very fortunate: the 
climate was particularly suited to viticulture; it was close to the coast 
for ease of convenience for exporting the produce; and the coastal strip 
happened to lie on deep clay beds from which the containers to hold the 
wine could be manufactured, close to their point of need. From analogy 
with other monastic estates, the monastery probably had its own ships, 
and possibly skilled ship-builders among the villagers. The monastery 
itself had a view over the harbour at Ganos,"8 and beyond to Marmara 
Island in the distance (fig. 10.1). On Marmara Island were a number of 
metochia belonging to the monastery, also devoted to viticulture. A further 
two kiln areas were identified on the island which produced Giinsenin 
I amphorae, and it has been suggested, in the absence there of available 
suitable materials, that clay was carried to them from Ganos.”” 

Wine from the Ganos region, in Gtinsenin I amphorae, reached 
Constantinople, the huge and demanding market of the Empire. And 
there it was appreciated, for, as we read in Ptochoprodromos, Ganos wine 
was better than average: ‘sweet wine from Ganos and Crete and Samos 


18 The harbour of Ganos must have been at the first bay of Gazik6y, from where ships 


departed towards Tekirdag (to the north-east), as our underwater survey indicates; see 
Gilinsenin, ‘Ganos: résultats’, 177. 


9 See in Giinsenin and Hatcher, ‘Analyses chimiques’. 
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to moisten [the dry foods listed in the immediately preceding two lines] 
from their taste ...’.”° 

This ‘sweet wine’, produced in the Ganos region, whether transported 
by monastery ships or sold to middlemen, may have been consumed in 
almost all parts of the Empire and beyond. This can only be demonstrated 
by charting the containers used to transport the wine, namely the Guinsenin 
Iamphorae (fig. 10.2). These amphorae, identified in excavations, surveys, 
or simply in museum storerooms, were found, apart from those recorded 
in Constantinople and Athens mentioned above, across a wide area starting 
with the eight shipwrecks along the north coast of Marmara Island.”! 
Further away, they occur around the coast of Byzantine Asia Minor and 
on Crete and Cyprus. Internationally, they reached Egypt, the Levant, 
southern Italy, countries bordering the Black Sea, and inland up to Sarkel, 
north into Russia at Kiev, and to Lund and Sigtuna in Sweden.” Did the 
ships carrying the Giinsenin I amphorae to these destinations originate 
at Constantinople, at Ganos itself, or elsewhere? How big a part did the 
monastery itself play in the production of all the wine shipped? We cannot 
now say. Future scientific study of the fabric of the excavated amphorae 
cited here may help to determine what portion of Giinsenin I amphorae 
was made at the monastery itself. In that way, the wine production and 
trade may be better quantified. 

Ganos is a unique example of a bulk wine supplier complete with 
all the physical evidence for production and trade: the monasteries and 
metochia, vineyards, amphora kilns, harbour, shipwrecks laden with wine 
amphorae, a catalogue of destinations, and even shipwrecks with the 
loaded amphorae in the largest harbour of the capital city. 

To the question, ‘how far did Ganos wine travel?’, my answer has led 
to many new archaeological discoveries that fill in gaps in our historical 
knowledge. Historians can once again appreciate the importance of 
physical evidence, and how it sheds light on historical documents.* I 


2H. Bideneier, ed., Ptochoprodromos (Cologne, 1991), 157, line 332. 


21 See note 12 above. 


22 See in detail, in Giinsenin, Les amphores; Giinsenin, ‘Recherches’, 270-71. For the 
finds in Sweden, see M. Roslund, ’Brosamen vom Tisch der Reichen: Byzantinische Funde 
aus Lund und Sigtuna (c. 980-1250)’, in M. Miiller-Wille, ed., Rom und Byzanz im Norden: 
Mission und Glaubenswechsel im Ostseeraum wihrend des 8.~14. Jahrhunderts (Stuttgart, 1997), 
362-6, figs 20, 21.1-2. They were also found in Syria, in the Qal’at Sem’an excavations, 
personal communication from J.-P. Sodini; and in western Crete, in the region of Sphakia: P. 
Armstrong, ‘The Byzantine, Venetian and Turkish pottery’, in L. Nixon and 8. Price, eds., The 
Sphakia Survey (forthcoming). 

23° M. McCormick explains this fact very clearly, citing my work at Ganos, in his 
introductory article, ‘Byzantium on the move: imagining a communications history’, in 
Macrides, ed., Travel, 13-14. 
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Figure 10.2. Map showing findspots of Giinsenin I wine amphorae. 


have already summarized my own journey on the Ganos trail in various 
articles.” 

As for Ganos wine, it is still circulating. Today, many wineries, both 
major producers like Tekel (recently privatized as Mey) and Doluca, as 
well as small-scale local ones such as Melen and Ganos, are using the 
fertile land and the grapes of the Byzantine monks, and still exporting 
‘Ganos wine’ to various parts of the world.* 


> See above, notes 6, 10. 


5 I thank Pamela Armstrong and Frederick van Doorninck, Jv, for reading this paper 


and making helpful suggestions. 


Section IV 
Product tracking: pottery, glass, and 
metal fine wares 


11. Trade in the east Mediterranean in the 8" century 


Pamela Armstrong 


This paper attempts to pinpoint markers thatidentify Byzantine trade in the 
8" century based primarily on archaeological evidence, and in particular 
on ceramics. The generally accepted picture is of the Mediterranean world 
system disintegrating c. 700, or shortly before that, into fragmented regional 
systems.’ The following quotation succinctly conveys the historian’s view 
of the archaeologist’s contribution to understanding a period that suffers 
from a paucity of written sources: 


... itis very obscure what the emperor's subjects used for pottery from the mid- 
seventh century onwards. It would certainly be wrong to conclude that pottery 
was no longer made or used in the provinces, but the fact that archaeologists 
have been able to ignore its existence points to low-quality locally-produced 
coarse wares, with all that implies for the disappearance of centuries of 
production and the end of long-distance trading networks.” 


This statement appears to be a fair appraisal of the historical situation 
as revealed by archaeology; it is unquestionably a correct evaluation of 
the archaeologist’s attitude. Archaeologists have overlooked evidence 
to show that, far from no pottery being made in the provinces, rather 
it was being extensively traded. The following argument is based on a 
review of some 7"-century red-slipped wares leading to the observation 
that there has been a fundamental flaw in the chronology of important 
ceramic groups in the 7" to 9 centuries that are vital links in the trade 
chain.’ Having clarified the nature of the problem and proposed a new 
chronology, a preliminary survey of its effects on our conception of the 


' As demonstrated in B. Ward-Perkins, The Fall of Rome and the End of Civilization 
(Oxford 2005). 


2 


“  M. Whittow, The Making of Orthodox Byzantium (Berkeley, 1996), 91. 


3 This paper has its origins in the preparation for publication of the late Roman pottery 


from the Balboura Survey (Lycia), and of excavated pottery from the cathedral basilica at 
Xanthos. lam indebted toJ.J. Coulton and J.-P. Sodini for their help and support. Participation 
in the excavations at Saranda Kolones in Paphos under the direction of Peter Megaw helped 
identify many of the wares found in Lycia. 


From Byzantine Trade, 4th-12th Centuries. Copyright © 2009 by the Society for the Promotion 
of Byzantine Studies. Published by Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Wey Court East, Union Road, 
Farnham, Surrey, GU9 7PT, Great Britain. 
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resulting ‘new’ trade patterns inthis period are presented, with historical 
repercussions. 

Before discussing the chronology in detail, it should be remembered 
that different types of ceramics were traded for different reasons. The 
most common vessel associated with trade, the amphora, was merely 
the receptacle for the commodity inside. It is likely that mass-produced 
tablewares, whether fine Roman sigillatas or the colourful glazed ceramics 
of the Crusader era, were a form of money-generating ballast needed in 
ships’ holds to accompany some valuable but lightweight commodities 
such as spices or silks. Had the tablewares been traded in their own right, 
we should expect to encounter more closed forms; open forms stack 
neatly to fill spaces in a way that closed forms do not. Some of the finest 
tablewares, especially Islamic products, would have been traded for their 
own intrinsic desirability. But in general, the class of pottery consistently 
traded for its own sake was fireproof cooking pots: their production was a 
specialized operation dependent on highly technical potting and sources 
of suitable clays. 

The starting-point for this exegesis concerns the chronology of Cypriot 
Red Slip Ware. Cypriot Red Slip Ware (CRS), the name given by Hayes in 
his Late Roman Pottery, formerly known as Late Roman D or Cypriot Late 
Roman Ware, is the most common fine ware found on Cyprus in the late 
Roman and early Byzantine periods.* Significantly, it was found all over 
the island during the Archaeological Survey of Cyprus that took place in 
the 1950s.5 It was thought then that it was manufactured in Cyprus and, 
although no production site was located, scientific analysis of the fabric 
and correlation of those results with geological studies have led to the 
generally accepted conclusion that CRS was manufactured somewhere 
in the region of Paphos.’ However, location of the kilns that produced 
CRS has been positively identified in Pisidia, in the territory of the city of 
Pednelissos, about 75km north-east of Attaleia, and not far from Perge.’ In 
1995, Perge had been proposed as the area where CRS was manufactured 


. Hayes, Pottery, 371-86; Supplement (London, 1980), 528-9. 


5 Unfortunately, few of the results were extensively published, though information 


was regularly recorded in Archacological Reports. 


6 M. Daszkiewicz, G. Schneider and J. Raabe, ‘Cypriot sigillata and Cypriot red slip 


wares: a comparison of technological and chemical analysis and of thin section studies’, in 
B. Fabbri, ed., Fourth Euro Ceramics, vol. 14: The Cultural Ceramic Heritage (Faenza, 1995), 
151-71; M. Rautmann, ‘Neutron Activation Analysis of Cypriot and related ceramics at the 
University of Missouri’, in H. Meyza and J. Miynarczyk, eds., Hellenistic and Roman Pottery in 
the Eastern Mediterranean: advances in scientific studies. Acts of the II Niebordéw Pottery Workshop 
(Warsaw, 1995), 331-49. 


” —L. Vandeput and V. Kése, ‘Pisidia Survey Project 2008: research in the territory of 
Pednelissos’, Anatolian Archaeology 14 (2008), 32-3. 
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based on the wide range of previously unidentified forms of the ware 
found there.’ It would have been better to retain the non-pejorative 
name Late Roman D Ware for these ceramics, as is the practice among 
archaeologists who work in the Levant. 

CRS, although classed as fine tableware, is surprisingly poor quality 
in appearance. The glossy red slip of fine Roman tablewares has been 
superseded by a thin, matt, red slip, unevenly applied. The most distinctive 
feature of the ware is the careless application of rouletting on the exterior 
walls: most vessels, but not all, exhibit this simple decoration.’? Bowls or 
dishes are the commonest shape, though there are jugs and basins. In 1971, 
in LRP, Hayes classified the ware into twelve forms with a typological 
development. It ishis Form 9 that is the subject of discussion here (shownas 
fig. 11.1). Hayes divided the form into three types: A, Band C. Type A was 
thought to be ‘not standard’, and connected with one of the earlier forms 
of the ware, Form 2. His Forms 9B and 9C (see fig. 11.1), distinguished 
by short, wavy, gouged lines around the rim, are extremely common on 
Cyprus and in many places in the east Mediterranean, indicated in the 
survey of findspots below. 

The early chronology of CRS Ware is straightforward: it first appeared 
in the mid-4" century, and by the third quarter of that century was in 
general circulation in the east Mediterranean. The earliest known 
examples of securely dated finds are from Kourion in southern Cyprus, 
in deposits of the mid-4" century.'® Two dishes of the ware were in use at 
table on board the earlier of the Yass: Ada wrecks, which sank c. AD 375." 
The latest published example (Form 9B) from a secure archaeological 
context is from the site of Kormakiti, Panagia in north-west Cyprus, 
where it was found in a closed deposit dated to the mid-8" century.” In 
his consideration of the range of forms of CRS, Hayes believed that Form 
9 ceased to circulate shortly before AD 700. While the chronology for the: 
early stages is reasonably well established, the final phases of production 
are open to question and reconsideration. The following section looks in 


8 N. Atik, Die Keramik aus den Siidthermen von Perge (Tiibingen 1995), 161; 
followed by N. Firat, ‘So-called “Cypriot Red Slip Ware” from the habitation area 
of Perge (Pamphylia)’, RCRF Acta 36 (2000), 161-9. 

? Hayes, Pottery, 371. 

J.W. Hayes, ‘Ceramics of the Byzantine period’, in E.M. Meyers, Archaeology in the 
Near East, vol. 1 (Oxford, 1977), 473. 

"GF. Bass and F.H. Van Doorninck, ‘A fourth-century shipwreck at Yassi Ada’, AJA 
75 (1971), 34, pl. 2, figs 13a-b, 15. 

© Archaeological Reports 1958 (1959), 34-5; Aunual Report of the Director of Antiquities 
[Cyprus] for the year 1958, 19, item 23. 
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Figure 11.la Cypriot Red Slip Ware bowls, Hayes’s Form 9, from Kornos Cave 


detail at what is known about CRS of Hayes’ Form 9, first on Cyprus, and 
then in a general survey of the east Mediterranean. 

In the 1950s, A.H.S. Megaw, then Director of Antiquities, established 
the Archaeological Survey of Cyprus with the aim of recording as many 
sites as possible before they were lost to development or modern farming 
methods, much in the way modern surface surveys are conducted. The 
map reproduced as fig. 11.2 shows 8-century settlements in the north- 
west sector of the island identified between 1955 and 1960. At that time, 
there were no publications of comparable early Byzantine material that 
the archaeologists could turn to for help with provenance and chronology 
of their finds, but continual hands-on experience led to the acquisition 
of a detailed knowledge of the material culture of the period. As more 
excavations were conducted, a chronological sequence was developed 
that went into the 8" century. The map of fig. 11.2 consolidates their 
results: labelled ‘Early Byzantine’, the accompanying text reads, “The 
final abandonment before the end of the 8" century was part of a general 
catastrophe of uncertain character that was felt throughout the island’. 
Somehow, this information about the 8" century has been continually 
overlooked, and an absolute cut-off date of 700 is embedded in minds and 
tradition. 

The crucial breakthrough in fixing the chronology of the early Byzantine 
sites that were being recorded by the Cyprus Survey came from a rescue 
excavation, at the Panagia site referred to above (location indicated on 
fig. 11.2), which produced large quantities of CRS Ware from domestic 
contexts. Most significant for chronology was the destruction deposit of 
an early Byzantine building in which CRS of Hayes’ Form 9 was found 
together with a silver coin of Artavasdos and Nikephoros dated to AD 


13 H.W. Catling, ‘An early Byzantine pottery factory at Dhiorios in Cyprus’, Levant 4 
(1972), 1. 
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742/43." Not only did this jaa 
deposit help date occupation of aie ae 


the site, but it also introduced 
the possibility that, since such 
a coin could reasonably be 
assumed to have had a life-span 
of at least fifty years, the period 
of occupation could extend to 
the very end of the 8" century. 
This excavation provided the 
first indication of how late this cetacean? 
red-slipped ware might have 
been circulating. 

The Panagia dating evidence 
was then brought to bear on 
the interpretation of similar 
material found in the nearby 
Kornos cave. This cave, a series 
of interconnecting chambers 
with only one entrance from the 
outside, was thought to have 
been ahermitage associated with 
the nearby monastery of Siria. Figure11.1b Line drawings of Cypriot 
Whatever its function, a number Red Slip Ware bowls of 
of intact vessels was found in the Hayes’s Forms 9B and 9C. 
cave, including two complete 
CRS Ware bowls and a CRS 
Ware jug. The vessels in the cave had been carefully selected by whoever 
utilized them: a large cooking pot had been set to collect water dripping 
from the roof of the cave. Among the finds are four groups of pottery 
of particular interest in the present context. The first is the CRS Wares: 
two dishes (nos. 2-3) of Hayes’ Form 9 with the characteristic short wavy 
line on the rim, and a rare closed shape (no. 1) in the ware. In connection 
with the dating of the deposit, it was said: ‘The chronology of Cypriot 
late Roman ware is as yet as imperfectly understood as the full story of its 
development’.'* It was suggested that the CRS could be dated anywhere 
between AD 550 and 750, since the early stages of its production were 
completely unknown at that point, and the upper date was provided by 
the Panagia excavation. 
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4 Identified by A.L. Dikigoropoulos in Catling, ‘Dhiorios’, 79. 


18 HLW. Catling and A.L Dikigoropoulos, “The Kornos Cave: an early Byzantine site in 


Cyprus’, Levant 2 (1970), 46. 
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Figure 11.2. Map of north-west Cyprus, showing places referred to in the text 
and 8th-century villages identified by the Survey of Cyprus. 
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The second significant group from the Kornos cave is the dimple- 
bottomed jugs (nos. 5, 6, 8-10), which are known only from the 8" century. 
Comparable vessels from ‘Ain el Jedide in Palestine are dated by coin 
evidence.’® Third among the cave group is an amphora (no. 4), of Late 
Roman 1 type.” The end date for LR1 is generally understood to be in 
the 7" century.'® Although the form matches the amphorae in the cargo 
of the 7-century Yassi1 Ada wreck, the fabric is quite different, as was 
noted.” Nevertheless, its date influenced the opinion of the excavator 
when dealing with the chronology of the Kornos Cave material as a whole. 
LR1 amphorae have been the subject of a number of modern studies, 
which have produced two significant general conclusions: it came in two 
standard sizes, and was manufactured on at least twenty sites on the 
Turkish and Levantine coasts, as well as at a number of sites in Cyprus.” 
Identifying LR1 amphorae from individual production centres is not easy. 
The distinctive characteristic of the common Cypriot version is its fabric, 
which could be expressed in general terms as mid-brown with white/buft/ 
cream Outer surfaces and a grainy texture. It is significant that the 1950s 
Survey of Cyprus team recognized many of the sites on the map on fig. 
11.2 by the prominently coloured (white against the red soil) body sherds 
of this type of amphora.”” However, the first intact example was found in 
the Kornos Cave. One of the Cypriot kiln sites of LR1 amphorae, close to 
Paphos, was excavated in 2000 and was shown to have been operating 
during the 7" century, dated by lamps.” Although some 8"-century lamps 


Catling and Dikigoropoulos, ‘Kornos Cave’, 47; R.W. Hamilton, ‘Note on a chapel 
and wine press at ‘Ain el Jedide’, Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities of Palestine 4 (1935), 
116, fig. 2, a-b. 

V The terminology follows Riley's typology from Carthage: J.A. Riley, ‘The Pottery 
from Cisterns 1977.1, 1977.2 and 1977.3’, in JH. Humphrey, ed., Excavations at Carthage 
1977, conducted by the University of Michigan, vol. VI (Ann Arbor, 1981), 86-124. For a recent 
assessment with full bibliography, see H. Elton, The economy of southern Asia Minor and 
LR 1 amphorae’, in LRCW 1, 691-5. 


18 DPS. Peacock and D.F. Williams, Amphorae and the Roman Econonry (London, 1991), 


187. 


19 Catling and Dikigoropoulos, ‘Kornos Cave’, 47. 


Twenty kiln-sites producing this type of amphora have been identified along the 
coasts of Lycia, Pamphylia, north Syria, Cilicia, and on Rhodes and Cyprus: J.-Y. Empereur 
and M. Picon, ‘The production of Aegean amphorae: field and laboratory studies’, in R.E. 
Jones and H.W. Catling, eds., New Aspects of Archaeological Science in Greece (Athens, 1988), 
223-48; J.-Y. Empereur and M. Picon, ‘Les régions de production d’amphores impériales 
en Méditerranée orientale’, in Amphores Romaines et Histoire Economique: dix ans de recherche 
(Rome, 1989), 239, map on fig. 18 for Cypriot production sites. 


21 Catling and Dikigoropoulos, ‘Kornos Cave", 47, note following catalogue entry 4. 


5. Demesticha and D. Michaelides, ‘The excavation of a Late Roman I Amphora kiln 
in Paphos’, in Villeneuve and Watson, eds., La cérantique Byzantine et proto-islantique, 289-96; 
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were found, openly and honestly referred to in a footnote, as well as CRS 
fragments of Forms 9b and 9c, it was concluded that production stopped 
around the end of the 7 century, revealing the indelible character of the 
date 700.% Other LR1 amphorae from a firmly dated 8"-century context, 
on the islet of Pseira, on the north-east coast of Crete, have been presented 
in a general survey of ceramics of 7"- to 9®-century date found on the 
Greek islands.*4 Further examples of LR1 amphorae from 8'-century 
contexts have been recently published, found at Limyra on the south-west 
coast of Asia Minor* There is even a 9"-century LR1 amphora, found at 
Emporio on Chios.” It was recovered from the hilltop fort, from a floor 
deposit together with two coins, dated to 802 and 806. The reliability of 
the dating has been questioned, but without any reason other than that 
LR1 amphorae ‘should ... be dated to the 7" c.’.” Given the lifespan of 
coinage, the LR1 amphora from Emporio could have been in use at any 
time up to about 850. There is a possibility that CRS too circulated in the 
9t century, since at Limyra CRS Form 9 is reported to have been found in 
association with 9*-century glazed Islamic ceramics.” The 8"-century gap 
in ceramic sequences is more supposed than real. 

Finally, among the Kornos cave ceramics was a Dhiorios cooking pot 
(no. 14), possibly from the 8" century. The Dhiorios excavations and their 
chronology are discussed in detail below. The latest coins found in the cave 
were mid-7" century. Correlating all the evidence available to them, the 
excavators proposed a date range, within which the cave complex would 
have been occupied, of AD 650 to 725.” Taking more recent evidence, as 


for lamps: T. Oziol, Salamine de Chypre VU: les lampes du Musée de Chypre (Paris, 1977), type 
19. 


23S. Demesticha, ‘Amphora production on Cyprus during the late Roman period’, in 


Bakirtzis, ed., Céramique Médiévale, 473-4, classifies the LR amphorae produced on Cyprus. 

24 N. Poulou-Papademetriou, ‘Byzantine keramike apo ton Helleniko nesiotiko 
choro kai apo ten Peloponneso (7°-9* ai.): mia prote prosegisse’, in Hoi Skoteinoi aiones tou 
Byzanantion (7°-9" ai.) (Athens, 2001), fig. 21 a~b. 


25 J. Vroom, ‘New light on “Dark Age” pottery: a note on finds from south-western 


Turkey’, RCRF Acta 39 (Abingdon, 2005), 251, fig. 6. 

26M. Ballance, J. Boardman, S. Corbett and S. Hood, Excavations in Chios, 1952-1955: 
Byzantine Emporio (London, 1989), 114 no. 280; the results of this excavation have not been 
properly absorbed into the relevant historical literature, though it is regarded among 
archaeologists as a model publication. 

27 -J. Vroom, After Antiquity: ceramics and society in the Aegean from the 7" to the 20" 
century A.C. A case study from Boeotia, central Greece (Leiden, 2003), 57; two years later, the 
same author published LR1 amphorae from 8"-century contexts: Vroom, ‘New light’, 251. 

28 Personal communication from Joanita Vroom. 


29 Hayes, Pottery, 382, refers to the ceramics from the Kornos cave as a ‘closed group of 


the 640s’, which contradicts the conclusions of the excavators: Hayes, Pottery, 381, cat. no. 7. 
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presented here, into account, a date range of 700~775 could realistically be 
proposed for the occupation of the Kornos cave. 

The Dhiorios cooking pot factory was exposed in the course of a rescue 
excavation conducted in 1958. Three sample areas of Mersineri, Dhiorios 
(location indicated on fig. 11.2) were investigated, revealing shallow levels 
of Hellenistic and Roman domestic habitation underlying an extensive 
early Byzantine cooking pot factory. Fourteen kilns were excavated, 
while an unspecified number were noted in the sections but not excavated. 
Associated with the kilns was a potter’s house, which yielded domestic 
wares. Initially, a relative chronology was established as periods I, II, III 
and IV, which was eventually set into absolute terms, following the dating 
suggested by the Panagia excavations. CRS Ware of the latest type, Form 
9, was found in deposits of periods IIT and IV. The deposits themselves 
consisted of both kiln products and associated domestic wares — that is, 
the everyday pottery being used by the potters at home. Further evidence 
to support the 8"-century date for the final period at Dhiorios comes from 
the kilns themselves. All the kilns except the final one were of a traditional 
type designed to be used only once, which helps to explain why there 
were so many of them in a small area.*' But the final kiln is of a different 
type, as is apparent in the published drawings, designed to be re-used. 
This is a so-called ‘Islamic kiln’, for its technology came from the Levant, 
and it cannot be earlier than the 8" century.” 

Dhiorios kiln products, traded all around the Mediterranean, have 
been found in deposits in Palestine securely dated to the 8 century, 
providing external evidence for the seemingly ‘late’ dating proposed by 
the excavators.” They travelled as far afield as the Adriatic, where they 
have been found ina shipwreck, though it is unclear whether they formed 
part of the cargo or were in use on board.™ It is curious that few cooking 
pots clearly related, in form at least, to Dhiorios products are ascribed 
to that source, particularly on Cyprus. For instance, a group of cooking 
pots of Dhiorios form were found in the theatre excavations at Nea 
Paphos (‘hemispherical bowls with convex rim’), but are not connected 


30 Catling, Dhiorios’. 


31 CA. Pool, "Why a kiln? Firing technology in the Sierra de los Tuxlas, Veracruz 


(Mexico)’, Archaeontetry 42.1 (2000), 61-76. 
32 


53-9. 
33 


A.-M. Kebow Bernsted, Early Islamic Pottery: materials and techniques (London, 2003), 


Hamilton, ‘Chapel and wine press’, 116, fig. 2, a-b. 
34 Close to Nerezine, an island off the Dalmatian coast: J. Isteni¢ and G. Schneider, 
‘Aegean cooking ware in the eastern Adriatic’, RCRF Acta 36 (Abingdon, 2000), 345, fig. 4. 
Cooking wares were regularly exported to the western Mediterranean in the late Roman 
period: A. Uscatescu, La cerdmica del Macellum de Gerasa (Yaras, Jordania) (Madrid, 1996), fig. 
8. 
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with Dhiorios and the 8"-century date provided there. They are cross- 
referenced to similar forms froma well at Saranda Kolones witha proposed 
date of mid- to late 7" century.® The Nea Paphos excavations associate the 
context of their group of cooking pots with a knobbed-handle jug, dated 
by Hayes no earlier than 8" century.** Dhiorios cooking pots, identified as 
such, were found at Anemurium (Eski Anamur), on the coast of Cilicia, in 
an 8"-century well deposit, together with a similar knobbed-handle jug.” 
The description of the fabric of the cooking pot (no. 256) from the well at 
Saranda Kolones correlates happily with the fabric of Dhiorios wares, but 
its origins are assigned to the Levantine coast, where there are numerous 
other examples, especially in Beirut.* Indeed, some have been published 
from Beirut, from an Umayyad deposit, where they are identified as 
‘Cypriot type’ without any explanation as to why Cypriot origins have 
seemingly been dismissed.” Other excavators outside Cyprus seem 
happier to associate their finds with Cypriot origins, such as Caesarea and 
Anemurium.”” 

In the present state of knowledge, it is difficult to understand the 
scenario: was there a major cooking pot production centre or centres on 
the Levantine coast, with Dhiorios operating at the same time producing 
similar shapes? In support of what might be called ‘diverse production’ 
is Hayes’s observation that cooking pots referred to infra as ‘Dhiorios’ 


35 Tam grateful to the authors for a copy of their paper in advance of its publication: 


R.S. Gabrieli, M.P.C. Jackson and A. Kaldeli, ‘Stumbling into the darkness: trade and life in 
post-Roman Cyprus’, in M. Bonifay and J.-Ch. Treglia, eds., Proceedings of the 2" International 
Conference on Late Roman Coarse Wares, Cooking Wares and Amphorae in the Mediterranean: 
Archaeology and Archaeometry. Aix-en-Provence-Marseille-Arles, 13-16" April 2005, BAR 
International Series 1662 (Il), vol. 2 (Oxford 2007), 791-801, cross-referenced with J.W. Hayes, 
"Hellenistic and Roman pottery deposits from the “Saranda Kolones” castle site at Paphos’, 
BSA 98 (2003), deposits 12 and 14, 497, fig. 23 no. 256, fig. 26 no. 289. 


36 Gabrieli et al., ‘Post-Roman Cyprus’, 796, in deposit 230. 
C. Williams, ‘A Byzantine well-deposit from Anemurium (Rough Cilicia)’, AnatSt 27 
(1977), fig. 1, no. 6 and fig. 2, no. 12. 


Pe Hayes, ‘Saranda Kolones’, 490 no. 256. 
39 


37 


P. Reynolds, ‘Pottery and the economy in 8" century Beirut: an Umayyad assemblage 
from the Roman Imperial Baths (BEY 045)’, in Bakirtzis, ed., Céramique Médiéunle, 732, fig. 3 
nos. 1-3; the form and fabric description correspond closely to Dhiorios products. For the 
form, see Catling, ‘Dhiorios’, fig. 27 no. P185, from the construction of the potter’s house, 
in association with CRS Form 9. Catling describes it as a rare form at Dhiorios (63), yet 
subsequently the distinctive in-turned rim has become almost a trademark of Dhiorios 


products. 


40 Caesarea: D. Adan-Bayewitz, ‘The pottery from the Late Byzantine Building (Stratum 


4) and its implications’, in L.IL Levine and E. Netzer, Excavations at Caesarea Maritima 1975, 
1976, 1979: final report (Jerusalem 1986), 90-129; Anemurium: C. Williams, Anenturiuit: the 
Ronan and early Byzantine pottery (Toronto, 1989), 27-8. 
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are ‘known in various fabrics’.“’ Or was there a single production centre 
located at Dhiorios? In support of the latter is the scale of production 
there: it was properly a factory. The facts will emerge with scientific help.” 
Kstablishing a correct chronology for these cooking wares in the literature 
is an essential first step to unravelling the systems in which they were 
produced and traded. 

At the end of this brief review, there is not just one type of pottery, but 
a total of four types of ceramic that existed in the 8" century: CRS, dimple- 
bottomed jugs, Dhiorios cooking pots, and LR1 amphorae, providing a 
neat range of ceramic types — fine and plain tablewares, cooking ware, and 
storage/trade vessels. It is difficult to explain why it has taken so long for 
8"-century ceramics to be recognized. When John Hayes was preparing 
LRP, he deduced, based on the evidence available at the time, that CRS 
stopped in 700. This conclusion has largely influenced results ever since, 
and is indicative of the general problem of the use of pottery handbooks, 
germanely illustrated by Peacock and Williams’s amphorae reference 
book, widely consulted by expert and amateur alike, in which it is claimed 
that LR1 amphorae are not common on Cyprus.” That statement has 
been corrected by subsequent publications, but application of LRP has 
continued for 35 years almost without question. Even Hayes himself has 
criticized this: ’... a book [LRP], which seems to be quoted more and more 
as it gets more and more out of date’.* It is an anomaly that his section on 
African Red Slip Ware in LRP has received much attention and thereby 
been refined, but no serious attempt has been made on CRS Ware.” 


“Hayes, ‘Saranda Kolones’, 57 and n. 24, where he describes it as the classic late 


6"/7"-century Cypriot shape: ‘the 8 century dating suggested there [by Catling] cannot 
now be upheld’. 

a Megaw initiated a programme of analysis of Byzantine kiln sites, for which Dhiorios 
was one of the control groups; see P. Armstrong and H. Hatcher, ‘Byzantine and allied 
pottery, phase 2: past work on maierials analysis and future prospects’, in H. Maguire, ed., 
Materials Analysis of Byzantine Ceramics (Washington, DC, 1996), 1-8. 

8 Peacock and Williams, Amphorae, 186. 

“4 JW. Hayes, ‘The study of Roman pottery in the Mediterranean: 23 years after Late 
Roman Pottery’, in L. Sagui, ed., Cerantica in Italia: VI-VII secolo, Atti del Convegno in onore di 
John W. Hayes, Roma 1995 (Florence, 1998), 9. 

‘5 A proposed re-dating of late forms of CRS to several centuries earlier was attempted 
by A. Rowe, but her arguments were undermined by a fundamental failure to grasp the 
significance of the work of the Survey of Cyprus: A. Rowe, The Development of a Cypriot 
Late Antique Ceramic Chronology: analysis and critique (anpublished doctoral thesis, Sydney, 
2004). Earlier dates for the same forms were also claimed in the publication of the Jalame 
excavations: B.L. Johnston, ‘The Pottery’, in G.D. Weinberg, ed., Excavations at Jalame: site of 
a glass factory in late Roman Palestine (Columbia, MO, 1988). Although subsequently revised 
upwards ~ J. Magness and K.W. Slane, ‘Jalame restudied and reinterpreted’, RCFR Acta 39 
(Abingdon, 2005), 257-61 -, it still does not touch upon the 8"-century chronology proposed 
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One out of many possible cases exemplifies the full effects of a revised 
chronology: the excavations of the early Byzantine village at Kopetra, afew 
kilometres inland from the south coast of Cyprus.” The site was identified 
in the course of the Vasilikos Valley Survey, and subsequently excavated. 
CRS Form 9 constituted more than 50 per cent of the fineware pottery 
recovered from the excavation. It was interpreted as follows: ’Study of 
the excavation evidence has produced the picture of an island village 
that flourished in the 6" and early 7" centuries. Most of the recovered 
pottery and coins date from this interval’.” Kopetra is just one of the sites 
identified in the course of this survey and assigned a final date of the 
mid-7" century. The excavators state clearly that their dating follows LRP. 
Their interpretation, skewed by the incorrect final chronology of CRS in 
LRP, when taken up by historians, leads to the frustrated statement with 
which this paper opens. 

The problem of chronology is compounded by excavators not 
examining difficult stratigraphy rigorously enough, but turning instead 
to LRP. While it has-been possible to demonstrate that there was no gap 
in the ceramic sequence at the end of the 7" century, it is clear that there 
was a gap in the coin evidence. It is not a coincidence that the Kopetra 
excavations referred to above noted that their coins were of late 6'*- and 
early 7"-century date, and that this married happily with the LRP date for 
CRS Form 9, or that the coins in the Kornos cave were mid-7" century. It 
is particularly significant that the coin on which the chronology for CRS 
was Originally constructed was both a rare silver coin and of the emperor 
Artavasdos, who in 743 was supported by the Cypriots in his revolt 
against Constantine V. The significance is that a high-value coin that 
reached Cyprus from Constantinople at this date can be connected with 
specific political events. The lacuna in the evidence of common coinage 
in archaeological deposits laid down in the 8" century contributed to 
problems of interpretation faced by excavators, and also increased their 
dependence on the authority of LRP. 

There have been excavations where evidence pointed to later dates for 
CRS. But because the old mantras exert such a powerful influence, they 
have been ignored. The most obvious is the excavations of Anemurium 
(discussed below) in which a new form of CRS was identified and given 


here. Examination of the earliest appearance of the late forms of CRS is outside the scope of 
the present work. 

46M. Rautman, A Cypriot Village of Late Antiquity: Kalavasos-Kopetra in the Vasilikos 
Valley, JRA Suppl. Series 52 (2003). 


47 Rautman, Kalavasos-Kopetra, 165. 
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an 8-century date.” More recently, 8-century dates were proposed for 
a significant body of the coarse wares found in the course of the Balboura 
Survey in the Lycian highlands, by analogy with Cypriot wares, but as 
the material was not from closed excavations this could not be proven. 
However, it was possible to demonstrate the effect on settlement patterns if 
the later date was accepted, showing that, following the traditional dates, 
an empty landscape from 700 on was an unrealistic state of affairs.” Further 
afield, in Palestine, the problem of the paucity of finds from the 8" century 
was responded to with a rigorous re-examination of published sites, the 
results of which are summarized trenchantly: ‘there was a tendency to 
date the local pottery types too early’’ This chronological reassessment is 
relevant to the present article because CRS Form 9 was exported in large 
quantities to Palestine. Although Magness scrupulously disentangles the 
chronologies of local ceramics, showing that they continue longer than is 
generally acknowledged, she accepts unquestioningly the 7"-century end 
date for CRS Form 9. For instance, the deposit that provides the terminus 
post quem for the construction of the fort at “Ein Bogeq, on the south-west 
shore of the Dead Sea, contains CRS Form 9 bowls.”! A re-dating of these 
wares has serious implications for the interpretation of this site. CRS 
Form 9 bowls are also present there in other deposits.’ Recently, the site 
of Limyra in Lycia has produced a range of 8*-century wares, including 
LRI amphorae and the same late CRS form identified at Anemurium.™ In 
a recent article that presents material from the site of the ancient theatre 
of Nea Paphos on Cyprus, a team of specialists argues that assemblages 
of coarse wares of the 8" century can be identified without reference to 
fine wares, thereby bypassing any need to struggle with a cut-off date 
of 700. Acknowledging that the ‘general lower level of material culture 
makes later 7"- and 8"-century archaeological levels more difficult to date 
and identify’, it is proposed that careful excavation can reveal what.low 


i. Williams, Anemuritm, 34-5, nos. 191-94; the significance of Williams’s 8-century 


well deposit, although published in 1977, has not been properly acknowledged in the 
secondary literature. 

“Pp Armstrong, ‘Rural settlement in Lycia in the eighth century: new evidence’, in K. 
Dortliik, B. Varkivang, T. Kahya, J. des Courtils, M. Dogan Alparslan and R. Boyraz, eds., The 
II" Taternational Symposium on Lycia, 7-10 November 2005, Antalya (Antalya, 2006), 19-30. 

50 J. Magness, The Archaeology of the Early Islamic Settlement in Palestine (Winona Lake, 
IN, 2003), 2-3. 

51M. Gichon, Ei Bogeq: Ausgrabungen in einer Ooze am Toten Meer, Band I: Geagraphie 
und Geschichte der Oase: Das spittrémisch—byzantinische Kastell (Mainz am Rhein, 1993), 22, pl. 
35. 
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2 


Magness, Early Islamic Settlement, 118. 
3 Vroom, ‘New light’, 249-55. 
34 Gabrieli et al., ‘Post-Roman Cyprus’, 796-7. 
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level of culture there is and provide a sound basis for establishing ceramic 
type series. Specific deposits from the Nea Paphos theatre have produced 
Cypriot LR1 amphorae, dimple-bottomed jugs, and Dhiorios cooking 
pots, all of which are being treated independently of the red-slipped fine 
wares.”? 

Emporio on Chios has previously been mentioned as a site where 
9-century LR1 amphorae have been found. This site was, in the early 
Byzantine period, a small fortified hill settlement, with some associated 
activity on the beach nearby. Emporio is an example of a sound 
archaeological publication because the evidence is presented in a way 
that allows it to be evaluated independently and objectively by the reader. 
There was habitation on the side of the hill from the 5" century on; the 
fort was constructed sometime between 610 and 668, ascertained from 
the coin evidence. The fort subsequently suffered a destruction, then 
was rebuilt and reoccupied. The excavators judged the destruction to 
have happened before the end of the 7 century, based on finds of CRS 
Form 9 in the destruction deposit. The excavators write that, having no 
independent dating criteria, they accepted the chronology from LRP as 
pre-700. Note that the CRS Form 9 occurs together with dimple-bottomed 
jugs in the destruction deposit. The destruction is then, through diligent 
research by the excavators, associated with a particular Arab raid. They 
propose that the damaged fort was left unoccupied from before 700 until 
early in the 9" century, when the LR1 amphora referred to above was in 
use. Reinterpreting the same events giving the CRS, and therefore the 
destruction, a rather later date, then either there was no hiatus between 
destruction and reoccupation, or it was significantly shorter than the 
100+ years proposed by the excavators. This makes more sense: after 
a catastrophe, people tend to pick up the pieces and start again. This 
reinterpretation, based on extending the life-span of CRS, has quite 
significant repercussions for Emporio. 

Another exemplary archaeological publication is that of the excavations 
at Anemurium on the southernmost point of Asia Minor opposite 
Cyprus. Those excavations produced two ‘late’ contexts: a well, and the 
little sea baths. From these contexts, the largest group of pottery was CRS 
Form 9, by far the largest of any single type of pottery.” The CRS was 
identified with reference to LRP, though the chronology was taken into 
the 8" century. Even so, an historical explanation tied in the LRP date to 
the site: ‘the logical period for such a gap would have occurred in the 


55 Ibid., 792, dimple-bottomed jugs: trench 4a, inv. 4556 and inv. 4564; and Dhiorios 


cooking pots: fig. 7, inv. 1960, inv. 1178. 
56 


Williams, Anemiucriuat. 
5? Two hundred and eighty-three examples. 
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second half of the 7" century after the newly-formed navy of Mu‘awiya 
began its disruptions in the east Mediterranean’. Of great significance is 
a new form of CRS identified at Anemurium, called “Well form’ after the 
location where it was found.” It was given a late date in the CRS sequence 
covering the 7" and 8" centuries, based on analogy with the Dhiorios 
excavations. This might seem circular: if Dhiorios is 8" century, then so ts 
the newly identified form of CRS at Anemurium, and vice versa. But the 
circle is broken by the recent publication from Limyra of the same CRS 
form identified at Anemurium, in a securely dated 8"-century context.” 
Although the Anemurium publication proposed that ‘Well form’ was anew 
shape of CRS, it should possibly be associated with Hayes’s CRS Form 6, 
not illustrated in LRP and represented there by one sherd without context, 
for which a 6"-century date was tentatively proposed.®' CRS Form 6 has 
not, to my knowledge, been identified in excavations until Hayes’s recent 
publication of Saranda Kolones pre-castle material, where it was found 
in a well deposit described as ‘presumably late 6 to 7 century’.@ "Well 
form’ can be seen among the CRS at Antioch where it was not dated.® It 
has been found in late contexts at Hierapolis and Perge, the latter of which 
has also produced other previously unidentified forms of CRS.“ All this 
undigested information indicates how urgent is the need for a revision 
of the development and dating of CRS.© From a preliminary survey of 
findspots of CRS Form 9 and associated wares, indicated on the maps 
of fig. 11.3, it is clear that, in the 8" century, there was an extensive trade 
network operating between Cyprus and the Asia Minor coast, including 
the islands as far as Chios, along the Levantine coast and inland into Syria, 
Jordan and Palestine. In some of those regions, it is accepted without 
question that CRS was circulating in the 8" century: “LRD [=CRS] was 


Williams, Anemuriuin, 27. 

Williams, ‘Well-deposit’. 

Vroom, ‘New light’, 249-55; the same deposit at Limyra produced the LR1 amphora 
referred to above. 


sl Hayes, Pottery, 377. 
62 


60 


The group of CRS Form 6 from Perge is misidentified: Firat, ‘”“Cypriot Red Slip 
Ware’, 37. For a correct identification, see Hayes, ‘Saranda Kolones’, 495, fig. 28 no. 275, 


where the illustrated bowl resembles other published drawings of ‘Well form’. 


8 BO. Waagé, Antioch-on-the-Orontes, vol. 4.1: Cerainies and Islamic Coins (Princeton, 


1948), 52, where there is reference to similar vessels, unpublished, at Tarsus, and fig. 35. 


6D. Cottica, ‘Late Roman imported and locally produced pottery from Hierapolis 


(Pamukkale, Turkey): preliminary evidence’, RCRF Acta 36 (2000), 50, no. 12; Firat, ’”Cypriot 
Red Slip Ware’, 37, fig. 3. 

6 N. Atik, Die Keramik aus dent Siidthermen von Perge (Tiibingen, 1995), 161. 

6 For the distribution of CRS Form 9 in Syria, Jordan and Palestine, see A. Uscatescu, 
‘Report on the Levant pottery (5"-9" century AD)’, in Bakirtzis, ed., Céramique Médiévale, 546— 
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Figure 11.3a Map of the east Mediterranean, showing sites referred to in the 
text. 


imported regularly beyond the Islamic conquest (end of 7" century), 
especially to coastal sites and Galilee. LRD is present, but less important 
at the Transjordan region.’ At the port of Caesarea, red-slipped wares, 
in particular the large quantities of CRS Form 9 found there, have been 
used as primary chronological indicators to date many of the excavated 
deposits. The latest possible date, c. 700, from the range of dates proposed 
in LRP is always assigned to the CRS found there. At the same time, the 
following observation has been made about the pottery of Caesarea in 
general: “The material culture of the Byzantine period is indistinguishable 


58 (‘LRD’ was the original name of CRS); see also fig. 1 in the same article for a distribution 
map of LR1 amphorae in these regions. 


67 Uscatescu, ‘Levant Pottery’, 551. 
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Figure 11.3b Detail of inset from fig. 11.3a, showing sites in Jordan and Palestine 
where Cypriot Red Slip Ware has been found. 


from that of the years immediately following the Islamic conquest.’ Sites 
in south-west Turkey where the later forms of CRS have been identified 
include: Xanthos, Perge, Sagalassos, Limyra, Hierapolis and Balboura. CRS 
is plentiful in Alexandria well after the Arab conquest.” Its occurrence is 
less common further inland, and is totally absent from sites further up the 


8 Y. Arnon, "The commercial activity of Caesarea during the early Islamic and Crusader 


periods (640-1265), according to the ceramic evidence’, in R. Shakouri and O. Guri-Rimon, 
eds., Caesarea: a mercantile city by the sea (Haifa, 1995), 26-9. 


6 Polish excavations: M. Rodziewicz, Alexandrie, vol. I: La céraimique romaine tardive 


(Warsaw, 1976); assigned to Group D, and, though recognizing the parallels with the CRS of 
Hayes, Pottery, placed in an independent chronology formed from historical events. French 
excavations: M. Bonifay, ‘Chantier du théatre Diana: note préliminaire sur les sigillées 
tardives (IVe—Vlle siécles)’, in J.-Y. Empereur, ed., Alexandrina, vol. I: Etudes Alexandrines 
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Nile and in Upper Egypt.” The trade network identified by CRS extended 
from coastal Egypt up the Nile delta, but on the coast of North Africa 
did not go further west than Berenice, where a small amount of CRS was 
found (17 sherds in all) including some Form 9 and ’well form’.”” No CRS 
has been noted from the British and University of Michigan missions to 
Carthage.” Apart from the coastal town of Itanos on the north-east tip of 
Crete, CRS of the later type does not seem to have reached Greece.” No 
late examples of CRS have been identified at Constantinople: ‘Cypriot Red 
Slip Ware occurs sporadically after about AD 550, but at no time in the 
massive quantities recorded in the Levant’. 

There can now be no doubt that the key to unlocking the 8" century in 
the east Mediterranean lies with Cypriot Red Slip Ware, especially Hayes’s 
Form 9 and ’Well form’, While being reassured that both of these were 
circulating throughout the 8" and possibly into the 9" centuries, their 
earliest appearance, probably in the 7" century, has yet to be established. 
No study of the typology or origins of dimple-bottomed jugs has yet been 
undertaken. Dhiorios.cooking pots are increasingly being recognized in 
archaeological horizons and thus appearing in publications, not always 
with full appreciation of their possible origins or chronological span. The 
complicated topic of LR1 amphorae is in the course of being unravelled,; 
eventually, when specific subgroups of the type can be associated with 
individual manufacturing centres, they may contribute more significantly 
than any other type of ceramic to an understanding of trade in the period 
that bridges the antique and medieval worlds.* 

While acknowledging that this research is still in its early stages and 
that coverage of findspots is not comprehensive, and accepting that 


(Cairo, 1998), 141-7; S. Elaigne, 'Alexandrie: étude préliminaire d'une contexte céramique du 
Haut-empire’, in Empereur, ed., Alexandrina, vol. I, 75-115. 


70 Rodziewicz, Alexandrie I, 46. 


“1 PM. Kenrick, Excavations at Sidi Khrebish Betghnzi (Berenice), vol. 3, Supplements to 


Libya Antiqua 5 (Tripoli, 1985), 399-401: Form 9, 8717.12; ‘well form’, B 715. 


72 However, some Dhiorios cooking pots were noted at Carthage: J.W. Hayes, in J.H. 


Humphrey, ed., Excavations at Carthage, 1976 (Ann Arbor, 1978), 58, fig. 15, deposit XXV.50— 
51; also, see J.W. Hayes, ‘Problémes de la céramique des 7*-9 siécles ap. J.-C. a Salamine et 
a Chypre’, in M. Yon, ed., Salamine de Chypre, histoire et archéologie: état des recherches (Paris, 
1980), figs 5 and 6. 


3 1). Tsougarakis, Byzantine Crete from the 5" century to the Venetian Conquest (Athens, 


1988), 134. 


ue Hayes, Sarachane, 7; Dhiorios cooking pots are noted as not reaching the capital: 


Hayes, Sarachane, 57. 

75 The earliest known LR1 amphora is 4" century: J.A. Riley, ‘Typology of the 
Hellenistic and Roman coarse pottery of Berenice’, in J.A. Lloyd, ed., Excavations at Sidi 
Khrebish, Benghazi (Berenice II) (Tripoli, 1979), 212-14. Unravelling 500 years (since the latest 
known is 9" century) of production and circulation requires extensive study. 
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the conclusions will be refined as more information becomes available, 
nevertheless the general pattern reveals a picture of Byzantine trade 
networks in the 8" century not previously appreciated. The scheme 
brought to light here through the presence of ceramics linking Cyprus, the 
Levant, south-west Turkey and the eastern part of North Africa appears 
to have been operating more or less independently of Constantinople, 
where the same ceramics did not penetrate. This conclusion is further 
reinforced by the realization that at the same time coins from the mints in 
Constantinople and Thessaloniki were not reaching the southern zone of 
the east Mediterranean, while the mint at Alexandria ceased to function 
after the Arab conquest.” There are precedents in the western part of the 
Empire for copper coinage to have continued in use for unexpectedly 
long periods of time when supply was short or non-existent.”” The main 
historical significance of extending the date of CRS, and identifying 
associated ceramics, is the way it demonstrates that the arrival of the Arabs 
did not precipitate a major caesura c. 700. On the contrary, archaeological 
evidence shows that the Arabs interacted positively with their near 
neighbours.” The effects of the early Arab raids of 649 and 650 on Cyprus 
are overplayed in the Byzantine historical record; their immediate goal 
was to distract attention from more serious aims in Iran that had first 
emerged in 642 and reached fulfilment in the victory at Aradus in 651, 
with the inclusion of Iran into Arab territory in 652.” The historical record 
has in turn had a disproportionate influence on the interpretation of the 
archaeology. 

Although the thrust of this paper is primarily concerned with the east 
Mediterranean, it is worthwhile to compare briefly trade mechanisms 
identified through ceramics in the Aegean and western parts of the Empire 
in the 8" century; or more accurately, the state of our understanding of them. 
The same perceived 7"-century terminus dominates the historical and 
archaeological literature. One recent publication claims that only studies 
from Sparta and Gortyn, on Crete, ‘are anything more than groping in the 


76 The proposal of Hendy ~ M.E. Hendy, Studies in the Byzantine Monetary Economy c. 


300-1450 (Cambridge, 1985), 643 ~ that the lacuna in the copper coin supply was connected 
with a change in the way the Army was paid may have been a result of the shortage of 
coinage, rather than a cause. 

7” Ward-Perkins, End of Civilization, 207. 

78 One of the best forensic accounts of the period can be found in A.I. Dikigoropoulos, 
‘The political status of Cyprus A.D. 648-965’, RDAC 1940-1948 (1958), 94-114. 


” CP. Kyrris, ‘The Nature of the Arab—Byzantine relations in Cyprus’, Graeco-Arabica 


3 (1984), 149-75; on the nature of the Arab expansion from a contemporary and non- 
Byzantine perspective, see The Armenian History attributed to Sebvos, trans. with notes by R.W. 
Thompson, historical commentary by J. Howard-Johnston with T. Greenwood (Liverpool 
1999), part I, xxvi-xxx, chaps 42-52, and part II, 233-88. 
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dark’ when dealing with ceramics of the 7 to 9" centuries in the Aegean 
region.” This erroneous assertion has been unquestioningly followed in 
a recent historical monograph whose thesis is that civilization as it was 
known in classical antiquity ended in the 7" century, based mainly on the 
evidence of material culture.*' The suggestion there, ‘It is possible ..: that 
in parts of 7*-century Greece only rough hand-shaped pottery was in use’, 
is untenable in the face of plentiful evidence to the contrary.” A survey 
of available publications reveals an interesting and consistent picture of 
the nature of 7"-century pottery assemblages in the Aegean. The ceramics 
consistently found together are LR1 and LR2 amphorae and ARS fine 
tablewares, as exemplified at Corinth, and also on the islands of Thasos 
and Kea. The tablewares provide the 7*-century date. The problem of 
chronological interpretation arises when there are no tablewares — that 
is, when ARS ceases -, or coins to help with the date of deposits. In cases 
where LR1 and LR2 amphorae, which continue throughout the 8" and 9" 
centuries, are found without associated tablewares or coins, a 7'"-century 
date is mostly adhered to, yet that may not be correct.™ The complicated 
nature of the production and distribution of LR1 amphorae, as well as their 
long time-span, has been pointed out above. LR2 amphorae are similarly 
complex.® Products of the LR2 kilns in the southern Argolid, at Kounoupi, 
dated to the late 6" and early 7" centuries by associated coins, were used 
to identify and date habitation sites on small islands around the coast of 


80 Vroom, After Antiquity, 49. The work of several Greek scholars, and Poulou- 


Papademetriou in particular, has concentrated on the 8" and 9" centuries: Poulou- 
Papademetriou, Byzantiné kerantike. 


8. Ward-Perkins, End of Civilization, 209 n. 7 acknowledges the archaeological basis for 


his proposal concerning Greece. 

82 Ward-Perkins, End of Civilization, 126. 

83 KW. Slane and G.D.R. Sanders, ‘Corinth: late Roman horizons’, Hesperia 74 (2005), 
243-97, assemblage 4; Thasos: C. Abadie-Reynal and J -P. Sodini, La Céramique Paléochrétienne 
de Tlisos (Aliki, Delkos, Fouille Anciennes) (Paris, 1992); Kea: ].F. Cherry, J.L. Davis and E. 
Mantzourani, Landscape Archaeology as Long-Term History. Northern Keos in the Cycladic Islands 


(Los Angeles, 1991), 354, table 18.1, quantifies ARS and LRC finds. 


84 The exception being Poulou-Papademetriou, Byzantiné keramiké. 


85 Sanders and Slane, ‘Late Roman horizons’, 286-7, having carefully distinguished a 


number of fabrics for the one type, note that a revision of LR2 is necessary; Jones has recently 
demonstrated the complicated picture of production of both these types of amphorae based 
on chemical analysis of their fabrics: R.E. Jones, ‘Chemical and organic residue analysis of 
Types Bi, Bii and Bv amphorae from Tintagel’, in R.C. Barrowman, C.E. Batey and C.D. 
Morris, eds., Excavations at Tintagel Castle, Cornwall 1990-1999 (London, 2007), 231-57, with 
appendices 1 and 2. I am grateful to Richard Jones for a copy of this chapter in advance 
of publication. Reynolds’s assertion that LR2 succeeds LR1 chronologically is just wrong: 
Reynolds, ‘Umayyad assemblage’, 726. 
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the Peloponnese and Euboia, and in the Corinthian gulf. Attaching the 
emotive title ‘isles of refuge’ to these sites fuelled the general view of the 
7* century in this part of the world as in a perilous state of existence. 

The importance of the sea-lane on the east coast of Greece, especially 
along the east coast of the Peloponnese, for maintaining lines of 
communication between Constantinople and Italy in the 7" century, has 
recently been highlighted.*” Presumably, it continued to be important 
throughout the 8 century. The naval base at Dokos off the coast of the 
southern Argolid indicates the importance central government attached to 
this route. With this in mind, the traditional interpretation of the Chronicle 
of Monemvasia as primarily a source concerned with the Slavic invasions of 
the Peloponnese should perhaps be revised to upgrade the significance of 
the locations carefully listed in that text for the destinations of the displaced 
indigenous populace of Lakonia, to places along the east coast of Greece 
from Euboia to Monemvasia, and to Calabria and Sicily. Similarly, the ‘isles 
of refuge’ referred to above could be taken in conjunction with the Chronicle 
of Monemvasia as indicators of central government’s determination to 
maintain viable sea-lanes around Greece, connecting the capital in the east 
to Sicily and Italy. The historical evidence is not plentiful, but what there 
is suggests that the government in Constantinople was greatly concerned 
with Italy and North Africa, and directed their energies to those areas 
at the expense of the Cypro-Levant region. Nothing demonstrates this 
more than the actions of Constans II in 662/63, when the machinery of 
government was moved from Constantinople to Syracuse. The question 
that is relevant in the present context is whether a political channel of 
communication like this also operated as a trade network. A recent study 
demonstrates the continuity of economic systems between the eastern and 
western parts of the Empire from the 6" to 8" centuries, which, though 
they failed in the long term, were remarkably successful.” Given that LR1 
and LR2 amphorae have been found in quantity both at Marseilles and 
at Tintagel in England suggests that political efforts kept trade flowing 


86 OW. Rudolf, ‘Excavations at Porto Cheli and vicinity: the early Byzantine remains’, 


Hesperia 48 (1979), 304, and S. Hood, ‘Isles of Refuge in the early Byzantine period’, BSA 
65 (1970), 37-46; the ceramics that identify sites on the ‘isles of refuge’ have elements in 
common with the Corinth assemblage. 


87 TE. Gregory, A History of Byzantium (Oxford, 2005), 157-60. 


88 C.A. Mango, R. Scott and G. Greatrex, The Chronicle of Theophtanes Confessor: Byzantine 
and Near Enstern history (Oxford, 1997), trans. with intro. and comm., 487; Theophanes places 
the capture of part of Sicily by the Arabs in 662/63, a date that the translators dispute. 


89 E. Zanini, ‘La ceramica Bizantina in Italia tra Vie VI secolo. Un sistema informativo 


territoriale per lo studio della distribuzione e del consumo’, in Bakirtzis, ed., Céramique 
Meédiéunle, 381-94. 
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even beyond Italy.” The direction of archaeological research to reveal the 
8" century in the Aegean, since such a helpful indicator as CRS is absent, 
should probably be concerned firstly with amphorae, through identifying 
local productions and mapping their findspots, and secondly to construct 
assemblages of coarse wares and cooking pots.” In the east Mediterranean, 
it was in Arab interests to maintain and promote trade so that exchange 
thrived there throughout the Umayyad period and beyond. 

To recap: it has been acknowledged without question that there was a 
major hiatus in Cypriot society during the second half of the 7" century. 
This conclusion was based on an accepted end chronology for a range of 
ceramics found there, at the centre of which stands the red-slipped table 
ware, CRS, but also includes plain tablewares, cooking pots and amphorae. 
The final chronology for these wares was associated with particular 
historical events, the Arab raids of 649 and 650, whose impact has been 
givenan exaggerated importance, and distorted by unrecognized problems 
in the coin evidence. At the same time, archaeologists in Palestine have 
established that there was no perceptible change in the material culture 
at the time of the Arab takeover. Locally produced ceramics continued to 
be made and imports continued to arrive without interruption. However, 
archaeologists there have not yet challenged the authority of the final 
date for CRS, and so the large amounts of it found in Palestine, and other 
associated ceramics, continue to be assigned to the traditionally accepted 
dates. In Syria, it is understood that CRS is in existence in the 8" century, 
but it is referred to by its neutral name of LRD, on the assumption that 
Cypriot products ceased in the 7" century. Chios has reliable evidence 
for ceramics associated with CRS going into the 9" century, but this is 
ignored. In recent years, archaeologists from Turkey have entered the 
arena, particularly those working in Lycia, Pamphylia, Cilicia and Pisidia. 
The results of excavations in those regions support the originally proposed 
chronology for CRS: that it continued to be produced throughout the 8" 
century. By charting the findspots of the final forms of CRS in the east 
Mediterranean as markers of trade, a pattern of exchange emerges that 
shows extensive contacts between Cyprus, south-west Turkey, the Levant 
and the eastern regions of North Africa to the exclusion of other parts of 
the late Roman world, and even Constantinople itself. 


90 Marseilles: M. Bonifay and D. Pieri, ‘Typologie et contenu des amphores du Ve au 


Vile s. a Marseille’, JRA 8 (1995), 107-10; Tintagel: Barrowman et al., Tintagel. 
1 


791-801. 


As has been successfully done on Cyprus: Gabrieli et al., ‘Post-Roman Cyprus’, 


12. Trade of Byzantine red wares, end of 
the 11-13" centuries 


Toanna Dimopoulos 


Introduction 


In the light of increased general trade in the Komnenian period, the 
diffusion of Byzantine pottery seems like an expected phenomenon. 
However, the mechanics and distribution patterns of medieval pottery 
trade are still largely unknown. The main reasons for this are: the 
difficulty in classifying the wares, particularly in the 12" century, due to 
similarity in types and decoration; the inadequate archaeological data 
regarding production sites; the complications caused by imitations; and 
the distortion caused by unevenness in study from one area to another. 

With these restrictions in mind, I shall try to give an overview of the 
trade in Byzantine Red Wares, especially Sgraffito Wares, which were by 
far the most commonly circulating type of Byzantine medieval glazed 
pottery. 


Trade of Byzantine Ceramics: Some Observations 


If we look at the distribution map of 12'-century Red Wares (fig. 12.1), 
we can make several observations. There is a distinct coastal distribution, 
suggesting a trade conducted by sea to the big trading-centres and then 
perhaps by land to surrounding areas.' The data are supplemented by 
the discovery of two major shipwrecks near islands (fig. 12.2), one of the 
third quarter of the 12" century off Pelagos and one of the 13" century 
near Kastellorizo. Another three assemblages of pottery are identified 
as coming from one shipwreck off Skopelos, and two others off shore at 


1 V. Francois, ‘Sur la circulation des céramiques byzantines en Méditerranée orientale 


et occidentale’, La céramique médiévale en Méditerranée, Actes du VI congres de l'AIECM2, Aix- 
en-Proveuce (13-18 novembre 1995) (Aix-en-Provence, 1997), 231-6. 

From Byzantine Trade, 4th-12fh Centuries Copyright © 2009 by the Society for the Promotion 
of Byzantine Studies. Published by Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Wey Court East, Union Road, 
Farnham, Surrey, GU9 7PT, Great Britain. 
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Figure 12.2. Location of Byzantine shipwrecks. 
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Izmir’ and Antalya.’ These pottery shipwrecks are clustered in or near two 
main sea-routes: (1) the northern Aegean, on a route possibly connecting 
Thessalonike and Constantinople with Chalkis, the port of Thebes, a 
ceramic-producing city; and (2) a route connecting the shores of Asia 
Minor to the Levant, where earlier shipwrecks were discovered, at Yassi 
Ada‘ and Serce Limam.5 

From the Pelagonnesos shipwreck, we have 768 intact dishes and 
bowls, plus another 628 in a fragmentary condition® (fig. 12.5) — that is, 
at least 1396 in total —, while from the Kastellorizo shipwreck only 103 
plates have been removed, and there are another 34 bowls in collections.’ 
These figures demonstrate that, despite their relatively low intrinsic 
value, ceramic wares could constitute the major cargo of a ship? In the 
better-reported Pelagonnesos shipwreck, which measured approximately 


The material in the Izmir museum also comes from unidentified shipwrecks, 
possibly from the Greek islands; see P. Armstrong, ‘Byzantine glazed ceramic tableware in 
the collection of the Detroit Institute of Arts’, Bulletin of the Detroit Institute of Arts 71 (1997), 
5 no. 1/2. 


3D. Papanikola-Bakirtzi, RN. Mavrikiou and Ch. Bakirtzis, Byzantine Glazed Pottery 


in the Benaki Museum (Athens, 1999), 81, 84 no. 160; the existence of this shipwreck has been 
disputed by Michailidou and Philotheou - see below, note 7. 


4 GF Bass, ‘The pottery’, in Bass and Van Doorninck, Yassi Ada I, 155-88. 


5 GF. Bass, J.R. Steffy and FH. Doornick, fr, ‘Excavation of an 11!"-century shipwreck 
at Serge Liman, Turkey’, National Geographic Society Research Reports 17 (1984), 161-81. 

6 Forty plates are now in Perth, Australia; see E. Ioannidaki-Dostoglou, ‘Les vases 
de l’épave byzantine de Pélagonisos-Alonissos’, in Déroche and Spieser, eds., Récherches, 
157-71. Four plates are in the Malcove Collection in Canada; $.D. Campbell, The Malcove 
Collection, A cnialogue of the objects in the Lilian Malcove Collection of the University of Toronto 
(Toronto, 1985), 181-4. , 


?  G. Philotheou and M. Michailidou, ‘Vizantina pinakia apo to fortio navagismenou 


ploiou konta sto Kastellorizo’ [Byzantine dishes from the cargo of the shipwreck near 
Kastellorizo], ArchDelt 41 (1986), 271-330. See also M. Michailidou and G. Philotheou, 
‘Plats byzantins provenant d’une épave prés de Castellorizo’, in Déroche and Spieser, eds., 
Récherches, 173-6; and I. Loucas, ‘Les plats byzantins a glacure inédits d’une collection privée 
de Bruxelles’, in Déroche and Spieser, eds., Récherches, 177-83. Philotheou believes that the 
so-called Antalya shipwreck pottery actually comes from the Kastellorizo shipwreck, since it 
is very similar and it seems impossible that there are two shipwrecks of the same period with 
the same pottery found in the same area; see Philotheou and Michailidou, ‘Kastellorizo’, 
312, n. 38. However, Bakirtzi also mentions the Antalya shipwreck in relation to the pottery 
published from the Benaki museum, see Papanikola-Bakirtzi, Mavrikiou and Bakirtzis, 
Benaki, 81, n. 119. Itis worth noting that the pottery from the Kastellorizo shipwreck and the 
Benaki bowl are not very similar in style. 

8 Not only fine-, but also cooking vessels seem to have been exported; see D. Pringle, 
“Pottery as evidence for trade in the Crusader states’, in G. Airaldi and B.Z. Kedar, eds., [ 
Connini italiani nel regno crociato di Gerusalemme (Genoa, 1986), 468. 
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25 x 8m and was carrying about 100 tons of cargo’ including at least 6 
millstones and 54 amphorae, there was probably little space for other 
goods such as wheat, oil or wine. However, the 54 amphorae could have 
comprised a smaller unidentified cargo. It is possible that the ships had 
also carried perishable small-scale luxury goods, such as silk, perfume 
or spices, in which case pottery would have served as a relatively high- 
value ballast easily resold on the way, when room for more products was 
needed.” 

In general, pottery distribution patterns closely follow historical 
conditions, with Byzantine imports being few or non-existent during 
periods when contacts with Byzantium were disturbed or interrupted. 
The Balkans are a good example, since the volume of Byzantine imports 
gradually drops following the formation of the second Bulgarian state 
in 1187 and the establishment of Latin states after 1204. There is also an 
obvious North-South division in the Balkans, with southern areas getting 
more imports and greater variety."! 

Another example is Cherson. White Wares are found in Russia,” at 
Cherson, Kertch, Tmutarakan, Sarkel, Novgorod and Kiev. From the 12" 
century onwards, Red Wares took the place of White Wares in the Russian 
market, demonstrating long-term continuity in relations and trade with 
Byzantium.'? However, the fewer examples of early 12"-century wares 
found there may be explained, according to Megaw, by the fact that 
links between Cherson and Byzantium were probably weakened by the 
Cuman invasion of southern Russia around 1100. The revival of relations 
probably took place under Manuel Komnenos (1143-80)" and is evident 
by the abundance in Cherson of late 12- and 13-century pottery types, 
such as Zeuxippus (fig. 12.6), Champlevé and Incised Free Style. 

Similarly, in Italy, most Byzantine pottery finds belong to the period 
1120-90, while in the 13" and 14" centuries there is a gradual reduction 


AAA (1971), 185. 


10 We know that pottery was used as ballast in classical times. See J. Vroom, After 


Antiquity: ceramics and society in the Aegeau from the 7" to the 20" century A.C.: a case study from 
Boeotia, central Greece (Leiden—Oxford, 2003), 274. 

lV. Bikié, ’Glazed pottery in the central Balkans’, Starinar 49 (1998), 145-54. 

12 See P. Armstrong, ‘From Constantinople to Lakedaimon: Impressed White Wares’, 
inJ. Herrin, M. Mullet and C. Otten-Foux, eds., Mosaic. Festschrift for A.H.S., Megaw (London, 


2001), 58, fig. 6.1. 


13° TI. Makarova, Polivnaia positda, iz istorii keramicheskogo importa i proizvodstva drevnei 
Rusi, Arheologiia SSSR E1-38 (Moscow, 1967), 15-16. 


14 AHS. Megaw, ‘Zeuxippus Ware’, BSA 63 (1968), 81. 
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of all imports, in favour of local products. Byzantine Sgraffito Wares are 
most commonly found around Venice and the head of the Adriatic. They 
appear in the early 12" century, reacha peak in 1150-1250, and cease in the 
14" century. Elsewhere in Italy, this pottery occurs in small numbers and 
has a coastal distribution. In southern Italy, very little has been recorded, 
although one might have expected the opposite, since areas such as Amalfi 
and Otranto were under Byzantine rule until the mid-11" century. The 
reason for this could be the local glazed pottery production, which starts 
in the 12™ century, much earlier than in other areas.'* 

The situation within the Empire itself presents some irregularities 
worth mentioning. Finds of Byzantine Sgraffito Ware in the capital are 
disappointingly low. Examples are found in most excavations, but never in 
such quantities as in Greece or elsewhere in the Balkans. There are several 
explanations for this phenomenon. One is that Constantinople continued 
to produce glazed White Wares probably up to the 13" century.” During 
the Latin occupation and Palaeologan times, White Wares were replaced 
by other red wares," of a yet unknown production centre. 

Other possible explanations for the small numbers of Red Wares in 
the capital are local taste and the availability of other quality ceramics. 
At Sarachane, Sgraffito Ware totals 90 pieces against 180 pieces of Islamic 
pottery,” while Byzantine Sgraffito wares outnumber Islamic wares in 
only one of the deposits.” Islamic pottery, mainly quartz frit dishes with 
colourless or turquoise glaze, was probably imported from Seljuk areas 
of Anatolia, and was, J. Hayes believes, made especially for Byzantine 
markets.”! The variety of colour, design, and fineness of fabric might have 
made this Islamic pottery more appealing than Byzantine Fine Sgraffito 
Wares, or Aegean or Champlevé Wares, which by comparison seem rather 
crude. Since both Islamic and Sgraffito wares had to be transported from 
elsewhere to Constantinople, prices may have been similar. Sgraffito 
Ware, therefore, could not successfully compete with Anatolian Islamic 


15 G.Bertiand §S. Gelichi, ‘La ceramica bizantinanelle architecture dell’Ttalia medievale’, 


in S. Gelichi, ed., La ceramica nel mondo bizantino tra XI e XV siecolo e i suoi rapporti con I'Italia, 
Atti del seminario, Derosa di Pontignano (Siena), 11-13 marzo 1991 (Florence, 1993), 125~99: 


190ff. 


‘6G. Berti and S. Gelichi, ‘Mediterranean ceramics in late medieval Italy’, in Medieval 


Europe 1992, Exchange and Trade, Pre-Printed Papers 5 (York, 1992), 121. 
7”  AVH.S, Megaw and R.E. Jones, ‘Byzantine and allied pottery: a contribution by 
chemical analysis to problems of origin and distribution’, BSA 78 (1983), 236. 
7 Hayes, Sarachane, 12. 
9 Tbid., 44. 
°0  Tbid., Deposit 51, c. 1150-75: 7 Sgraffito Wares, 4 Islamic. 


21 Tbid., 43. 
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pottery at the high end of the Constantinopolitan market, while the locally 
produced White Wares already covered the middle and lower end. 

Asia Minor is another problematic area of the Empire. Despite the 
publication of anew comprehensive study on Byzantine pottery excavated 
in Asia Minor, information about 12"-century pottery is still lacking.” One 
could ascribe this near-apparent absence to the severe disruption of life - 
after the Byzantine defeat at Mantzikert in 1071. Sardis is often taken as a 
typical example of an important city, which, after the presumed Persian 
sack of 616, was apparently reduced to a fortified hill settlement.” A very 
interesting pottery gap of 500 years is observed there in the published 
excavation record. Although unglazed pottery of the 12" century is quite 
abundant, known 12"-century Sgraffito Wares are missing,” while most 
of the ceramics belong to the 13" century. A similar phenomenon occurs 
in almost all published sites where very little 12"-century pottery has been 
found: Pergamon,”* Ephesos,” Miletus,” Nicea,* Giilpinar” and Troy/Besik 
Tepe. However, local pottery production flourished from the 13" century 
onwards, and considering the similarities of the types produced near Troy 
and in Pergamon to Zeuxippus Wares, it may be that this widely traded 
type of Byzantine pottery was produced somewhere in Asia Minor.” 

Finds of Byzantine pottery in areas mentioned so far confirms already- 
known trading connections, such as those with Italy and the Balkans, 
areas with established trading contacts with the Byzantine Empire. The 
amount of Byzantine pottery found there is much greater, but not always 


22 


2004). 


23°C. Foss and J.A. Scott, ‘Sardis’, in Laiou, ed., Economic History, vol. 2, 616-22. 
24 


B. BGhlendorf-Arslan, Glasierte byzantinische Keramik aus der Tiirkei, 3 vols (Istanbul, 


Apart from Zeuxippus Ware; see J.-M. Spieser, “La céramique byzantine médiévale’, 
in Morrisson and Lefort, eds., Hommes et richesses, 259, pl. 12c. 
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1996). 
26 


J.-M. Spieser, Die byzantinische Keramik aus der Stadtgrabung von Pergamon (Berlin, 


E. Parman, ‘The pottery from St. John’s Basilica at Ephesos’, in Déroche and Spieser, 


eds., Récherchtes, 277-89. 


27 Personal communication from Dr B. Béhlendorf, who has been studying the pottery 


of the site. 


78 v. Francois, ‘Les ateliers de céramique byzantine de Nicée/Iznik et leur production 


(X¢—début XIV siécle), BCH (1997), 411-42. 


2° FB. Yenisehirlioglou, ‘La céramique glacurée de Giilpinar’, in Déroche and Spieser, 


eds., Récherclies, 303-15. 

30 B. Bohlendorf, ‘Byzantinische Keramik des Besik-Tepes’, Studia Troica 7 (1997), 363- 
435; J.W. Hayes, ‘A late Byzantine and early Ottoman assemblage from the Lower City in 
Troia’, Studia Troica 5 (1995), 197-210. 


31 GDR. Sanders, ‘Excavations at Sparta. The Roman Stoa: medieval pottery’, BSA 88 


(1993), 258. 
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more diverse than in others, which were probably trading indirectly. One 
should, however, be careful before making assumptions about trading 
networks. First, contacts were not necessarily direct, especially since the 
Italians became the important middlemen of trade. Another important 
issue often overlooked concerns the quantities of pottery found outside 
the Empire. To talk about a pottery trade, it is important to have equally 
high percentages to justify that assumption. White Wares, for example, 
despite their small actual numbers compared overall to unglazed pottery, 
comprise at Corinth around 45 to 80 per cent of all Glazed Wares and were 
obviously an object of trade.” In Otranto, 12"-century Byzantine glazed 
pottery constitutes 9.3 per cent of glazed wares in comparison to an 11"- 
century high of 21.4 per cent.*? On the other hand, Byzantine imports in 
the Levant, although quite widespread, are found only in small numbers. 
For example, in Akko in c. 1200, they account for only 3.3 per cent of the 
total glazed wares. 

Many dots on the map (fig. 12.1) represent a single pot, for example 
Rome and Brindisi in Italy, Lund in Sweden, Anamur in Cilicia, Turkey, or 
just a few sherds, as for example Naples in Italy, Marseille in France, Split 
in Croatia, and Fustat in Egypt, as well as most places in the Levant. Small 
quantities of pottery far from their production sites more likely show 
general trading activity or mobility of people rather than direct pottery- 
trading contacts. In important ports such as Alexandria, or Marseille, it is 
not surprising to find Byzantine pottery, as many ships laden with goods 
from all over the Mediterranean docked there. However, this does not 
indicate a specific market for Byzantine ceramics in those places or direct 
contacts with the Empire, given that the early 13"-century date of these 
ceramics coincides with the domination of Italian middlemen. 

Pottery in small numbers may have belonged to travellers aboard a 
ship, purchased from a departure port, and discarded in the destination 
port. Veronique Frangois shows that travellers on ships provided their 
own crockery and provisions.” In the Levant, Jaffa, Antioch and Akko, 


2 See G.D.R. Sanders, ‘New relative and absolute chronologies for 9 to 13" century 


glazed wares at Corinth: methodology and social conclusions’, in K. Belke et al., eds., Byzanz 
als Raum, Zu Methoden und Inhalten der istorischen geographie des dstlichen Mittelmeerraumes im 
Mittelalter (Vienna, 2000), 163, fig. 4. 

33H. Patterson, ‘Contatti commerciale e culturali ad Otranto dal IX al XV secolo: 


Yevidenza della ceramica’, in Gelichi, ed., La ceramica nel mondo bizantino, 101-23. 


34 E. Stern, ‘Excavation of the Courthouse site at ‘Akko: the pottery of the Crusader and 


Ottoman periods’, ’Afiqot 31 (1997), 35-70. 
55 See V. Francois and J.-M. Spieser, ‘Pottery and glass in Byzantium’, in Laiou, ed., 


Economic History, 608. 
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cities with finds of Byzantine pottery, were the main harbours that pilgrims 
used to reach Jerusalem. 

Ceramic trading patterns can be observed in key areas. Measles Ware 
(figs 12.3 and 12.7), produced in Corinth, Sparta and Argos from around 
1130 to 1160,°’ had, as far as we know, a limited distribution to only five 
sites within the Empire, but also circulated in Italy — to Otranto, Brindisi, 
Padua and Venice —, on a trading-route that suggests a connection with 
Italian merchants. Written sources say that Corinth, Sparta and Argos 
provided produce to Italians for sale elsewhere: for example, Venetians 
shipped olive oil from Sparta to Alexandria and Constantinople.* Corinth, 
Athens, Avlona and Argos, named in the first trade contract between 
Venice and the Empire in 1082, are places where Measles Ware has been 
found; and although Sparta is not mentioned, Venetians lived and traded 
there.” These cities, important to the Italians because of agricultural or 
other products, or because of their strategic location, were probably the 
ones that not only flourished financially, but exported or received the 
greatest quantity of Byzantine ceramics. However, this hypothesis needs 
to be further investigated. 

Another case is Serres (fig. 12.4), where one sees regional, interregional 
and international trading connections. Serres Wares were circulated within 
northern Greece and the Balkans to Melnik, Maroneia, Thessalonike, 
Mosynopolis and Phillipoi; they were traded interregionally to Prilep 
and Skopje, Corinth and Athens; and they were exported internationally 
to Venice. Chemical analysis of Serres Wares showed that typological 
classification was backed up with scientific results. However, ‘Serres 
Ware’ found in Thessalonike matched the clay of Thessalonike, not of 
Serres, suggesting that either Serres potters took up work in Thessalonike, 
clay similar to that of Thessalonike was used by potters in Serres, or 
Thessalonike potters imitated Serres Wares.” 

Pottery circulation in the 12™ and 13 centuries had an impact on 
ceramics produced in foreign areas trading with Byzantium. Scholars 


36 A. Kueltzer, ‘Byzantine and early post-Byzantine pilgrimage to the Holy Land and 


to Mount Sinai’, in R. Macrides, ed., Travel in the Byzantine World (Aldershot, 2002), 157. 


7 GDR. Sanders, Byzantine Glazed Pottery at Corinth to c. 1125 (Unpublished doctoral 
thesis, Birmingham, 1995), 248-9. 


38 p. Armstrong, ‘The survey area in the Byzantine and Ottoman periods’, in W. 


Cavanagh, J. Crouwel, R.W.V. Catling and G. Shipley, eds., Continuity and Change iit a Greek 
Rural Landscape: the Laconia Survey, vol. 1 (London, 2002), 362. 


3% RJ. Lilie, Handel und Politik zwischen dem byzantinischen Reich und den italienischen 


Kommunen Venedig, Pisa und Genua in der Epoche der Konimenen und der Angeloi (1081-1204) 


(Amsterdam, 1987), 57. 


0 D. Papanikola-Bakirtzi, ‘Serres Ware’, in H. Maguire, ed., Materinis Analysis of 


Byzantine pottery (Washington, DC, 1997), 143. 
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Figure 12.3 Distribution map of Measles Ware. 
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Figure 12.4 Distribution map of Measles Ware 
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Figure 12.5  Sgraffito Ware dish from Pelagonnesus wreck. 


Figure 12.6 Zeuxippus Ware bow! found in Cherson. 
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agree that the presence of Byzantine Wares in Serbia, Bulgaria and 
Rumania, as well as in Italy, stimulated production in those places. Some 
of the earliest production of Italian sgraffito was in areas with the greatest 
concentration of Byzantine pottery: the Veneto and Liguria.’ Byzantine 
influences have been noted in the decoration of Serbian pottery, and 
some of the Paleologan Monogram ceramics found in the Bulgarian part 
of the Black Sea are Bulgarian imitations. 

The role of italian merchants in Byzantine pottery circulation was 
complex. For example, Zeuxippus Ware (fig. 12.6) dominated markets 
trading with the Venetians, Genoese and Pisans, namely the Levant, 
Cyprus and the Crimea. It is also found in great quantities in northern 
Italy, but in Greece its numbers are quite low. The high quality of biscuit 
and glaze may account for its popularity, which caused it to be copied in 
Venice,* Sparta,“ Lemba in Cyprus,** St Mary of Carmel near Haifa,* and, 
probably, in Padua.” Recent analysis shows the genuine Zeuxippus type 
had more than one production centre. Zeuxippus and Aegean Wares in 
the Crusader states have a similar diffusion, despite their differences in 
quality and style. If Italians were responsible for pottery circulation in that 
part of the world and had access to both types, itis confusing to find a near 
absence of Aegean Ware from Italian contexts. Perhaps this is explained 
by market dynamics and local preferences, as in the case of a Levantine 
ware, Port St Symeon, which is also absent from Italy. 

Before I conclude, I should like to make a final point. In order to present 
a complete picture of Byzantine pottery trade, it is important to look at 
the wares that were imported into Byzantium and their departure points, 


4t H. Blake and S. Nepoti, ‘I Bacini di S. Nicolé di Ravenna e la ceramica graffita 


mecievale nell’'Emilia Romagna’, Faenza 70 (1984), 365; L. Lazzarini, ‘Nuovi dati sulla 
nascita e sviluppo del graffito veneziano’, in G. Ericani, ed., La ceramica graffita medieviile e 
rinascimentale nel Veneto (Padua, 1989), 19-28; S. Gelichi, ‘Roulette Ware’, Medieval Ceramics 
8 (1984), 47-58. 


wh + as ve vee a 5 + 7 + 
M. Bajalovié Hadi-Pedi¢, ‘Influence de Byzance sir la céramique en Serbie 


médiévale’, Faenza 61 (1975), 75-9; also, V. Biki¢, ‘Byzantine models of Serbian medieval 
pottery’, in Bakirtzis, ed., Céramique médiévale, 191-204. 


3 Lazzarini, ‘Nuovi dati’, 19-28. 


“oP Armstrong, ‘Zeuxippus Derivatives from Sparta’, in J. Motika Sanders, ed., 
Philolakén, Lakonian Studies in Honour of Hector Catling (Athens, 1992), 1-9. 
45 


46 


Megaw and Jones, ‘Byzantine and allied pottery’, 240-42, pl. 28.1, no. 22. 


D. Pringle, ‘Thirteenth century pottery from the monastery of Saint Mary of Carmel’, 
Levant 16 (1984), 104, nos. 58-63. 

47 FB Cozza, ‘Scarti di ceramiche ‘ticoperte’ prodotte a Padova nei secoli XIII e XIV’, 
Bollettino del Muzeo Civico di Padova 81 (1993), 91-137. 
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G, Berti and 5. Gelichi, ‘Zeuxippus Ware in Italy’, in Maguire, ed., Materials Analysis, 
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Figure 12.7 Measles Ware bow! from Corinth 


which do not always coincide with where Byzantine ceramics are found 
outside of the Empire. Unfortunately, only Italian imports have been 
studied so far,? whereas Islamic wares are still awaiting the equivalent 
approach.” 


Conclusions 


To conclude, Byzantine Red Wares vigorously circulated in the 12" 
century, and were in a position to compete outside Byzantine territory 
with the ever-increasing market for Islamic pottery. They penetrated not 
only easy markets influenced by the Empire, such as the Slavs, but also 
more demanding markets such as Italy. This mobility resulted in a koine 
of shapes and decorations within the Empire, and in an influence on local 
pottery production outside the Empire, giving insight into the status of 
Byzantine pottery in foreign markets. 

‘2 See, for example, Th.S. MacKay, More Byzantine and Frankish pottery from 
Corinth’, Hesperia 36 (1967), 249-320; G.D.R. Sanders, ‘An assemblage of Frankish pottery 
at Corinth’, Hesperian 57 (1988), 159-95; G.D.R. Sanders, ‘Three Peloponnesian churches and 
their importance for the chronology of late 13" and early 14" century pottery in the eastern 
Mediterranean’, in Déroche and Spieser, eds., Récherches, 189-200. 

50” GG. Nicolacopoulos, Entoichisména kerameika stis opseis tou Mesaiénikén kai epi 
Tourkokratias ekklésién mas [Encastrated ceramics on the facades of Greek churches of the 
medieval and Ottoman period], parts I and II (Athens, 1978). 


13. Evaluating the movement of open-work 
glassware in late antiquity' 


Hallie Meredith 


The first impression one has when confronted with an open-work glass 
vessel is undoubtedly the delicately pierced outer layer. Known today as 
open-work vessels, cage cups, or diatreta, this kind of glassware may have 
been used as drinking-cups or lamps.* Although carved from a single, 
continuous piece of glass, these distinctive vessels were divided into 
an extensively carved and pierced outer layer, and a plainer inner layer 
that served as the container. The two layers remained connected only 
by a network of perpendicular glass bridges (fig. 13.1). The technical 
difficulties involved in this elaborate construction are related to, but 
surpass, the technical proficiency exhibited by contemporary forms of cut 
glass decoration, such as facet cut or cameo glass. 

Drawing upon the extant corpus of open-work glass vessels, this paper 
briefly evaluates the movement of the highest form of luxury glassware 
produced exclusively by Roman craftsmen throughout the Roman 
Empire, East and West. The paper will introduce principal variations 
found within this category of glassware, and outline the three types of 
glass trade involved in the production of open-work vessels. Dating and 
distribution will then be discussed in order to see what trade patterns can 
be determined. 


Three Stages of Production 


Throughout Roman times, most raw glass was produced in the Levant 
and Egypt.’ It was exported from the site of primary production to glass- 


1 Tam grateful to Marlia Mundell Mango, David Whitehouse, Jag Elsner and Dan 


Meredith-Goymour for their generous advice and helpful comments. I should also like to 
thank Lincoln College, Oxford, and Laszlé Kocsis for allowing me to study material in the 
Hungarian National Museum. 

2 Some are inscribed with toasts or mottoes, while one retains its original metal collar 
and suspension rings; see D. Whitehouse, Glass of the Romain Empire (Corning, 1988), 50, fig. 
21: 


3 Pliny, HN 36.65.190-92. 
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working sites throughout the Empire. Raw glass, the product of primary 
production, had to be purchased before secondary production, the shaping 
of the raw or recycled material, could begin. 

According to Diocletian's early 4-century Edict of Maximum Prices, each 
additional stage of glass production meant that the traded commodity 
exacted a higher price.’ Since the Price Edict may have been created for 
market consumers rather than for elite Romans, it is likely that the third 
stage in glass production was usually omitted because of the intended 
market.5 However, vessels like those rendered in glass open-work make it 
clear that there was a third stage in glass production. Tertiary production, 
engraving or extensive carving, was designed for luxury trade.° 


Distribution Inside and Outside of the Late Roman Empire 


Unfortunately, 34 of 58 glass open-work vessels and vessel fragments are 
of uncertain date. However, the 24 datable vessels provide a date range for 
production and trade of glass open-work vessels.’ Finds are concentrated 
between the 3™ and mid-5" centuries, although there is a least one vessel 
dated as early as the late 1* century AD. The only period in which a 
considerable number of datable finds exist is the 4" century. This suggests 
a zenith in popularity and production. 

At present, 55 open-work glass vessels have been provenanced within 
the territory of the Roman Empire, or close to its borders. The Roman 
Empire’s boundaries understood here are based on A.H.M. Jones’s map of 
the diocesan and provincial borders, as stated in the Notitia Dignitatum (fig. 
13.2).8 In addition to Italy, finds appear concentrated along the northern 
Roman territorial border, in modern Bulgaria, Hungary and Germany. 


4 For the most complete section on glass, see K.T. Erim and J. Reynolds, ’The 


Aphrodisias copy of Diocletian’s Edict on Maximum Prices’, JRS 63 (1973), 99-110. For an 
updated discussion, see S. Corcoran, Empire of the Tetrarchs (Oxford, 2000), 205-33. 


> Corcoran, Empire of the Tetrarchs, 207-15. 


6 A 4t.century law exempting craftsmen from public services lists over three dozen 


different types of artisans. Engravers (diniretarii) are differentiated from glass-workers 
(vitrearii), suggesting a late antique distinction between these two professions: Codex 


Justinianus, 10.66.1. 


7 This is a conservative total. Where known, dates of burial of individual vessels are 


based on stratigraphic context, numismatic evidence, and inscriptions. Dates of production, 
however, can only be estimated. Where iconography is the only basis for dating, a vessel is 


considered of uncertain date. 


8 Objects a great distance from the Roman Empire are not shown, This includes two 
vessels from Afghanistan. It should be noted that accents and diacritical marks do not appear 


on the map. 
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The vast majority of glass open-work vessels from late antiquity have been 
found either within or close to the Roman borders. 

The majority of graves with open-work glass vessels have been identified 
as Roman. However, at least one nom-Roman elite grave assemblage found 
in western Germany contained a Roman open-work glass vessel,’ and east 
of Sasanian Persia, in modern Begram, Afghanistan, one or more open- 
work glass vessels were excavated in a large palatial hoard.’ Belonging to 
Kushan kings, this is the only location in which a glass open-work vessel 
is known to have travelled any significant distance beyond the limits of 
the Roman Empire." 


2 See A. Kisa, Das Glas in Altertuine (Leipzig, 1908); H. Eiden, ‘Diatretglas aus einer 
spatrémische Begrabnisstiéite in Niederemmel an der Mosel’, Trier Zeitschrift 19 (1950), 26-40; 
F. Fremersdorf, ‘Wie wurden die rémischen Diatretglaser hergestellt? Eine Entgegnung’, 
Kélner Jahrbuch fiir Vor- und Fritligeschichte 2 (1956), 27-40; K. Goethert-Polaschek, Katalog der 


rémischen Glaser des Rheinischen Landesntuseums Trier (Mainz am Rhein, 1977). 


10 J. Hackin, ‘Recherches Archéologique a Bégram’, 2, in Mémoires de In Délégation 


Archéologique Francaise en Afghanistan 1939, 42-44 (1937), fig. 203 a—d, pls. 16-17, figs 3740, 
and no. 203, fig. e. 

1D. Whitehouse, "Begram, the Periplus and Gandharan art’, JRA 2 (1989), 93-100; D. 
Whitehouse, ‘Begram reconsidered’, Kélner Jahrbuch fiir Vor- und Frithgeschichte 22 (1989), 
151-7; C. Delacour, Arts Asiatiques. Annales du Musée National des Arts Asiatiques Guimet et du 
Musée Cernuschi 48 (1993), 53-71. 
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No open-work glass vessel has ever been found in Sasanian Persia, yet 
these vessels have been found to either side of the Sasanian Empire, a fact 
which might be explained by trade patterns. Established Roman maritime 
trading partners were recorded c. mid-1* century AD by an Alexandrian 
merchant in the Periplus Maris Erythraei. The Parthians, precursors of the 
Sasanians, were not among those included, whereas ports on the Arabian 
peninsula and ports on the west coast of India where Romans traded 
raw glass are mentioned. Thus a precedent was established for maritime 
trading either side of what became Sasanian Persia, but not within. 
However, according to Pliny, negotiatores nostri were found at Charax on 
the Shatt al-Arab, suggesting ongoing trading despite a complete lack of 
open-work glass recorded or recovered in the Sasanian Empire.” 

According to the present state of the archaeological record in Sasanian 
Persia, Sasanian burials, and thus the potential for grave goods, are 
virtually non-existent. Although it is possible that taste among Sasanian 
consumers differed considerably from that of Romans in late antiquity, 
the complete absence of amy open-work glass throughout the Sasanian 
Empire suggests limited trade of luxury glass exports from the Romans 
to the Sasanians. Since western Germany and Afghanistan were each 
communities with ongoing commercial relations with the Roman Empire, 
the vessels found there may have been given as diplomatic gifts. 


Circulation and Consumption 


Although, at present, the distribution of luxury glassware does not indicate 
the locations of engraving production in the 4" century, some information 
is revealed about the trade, circulation and consumption of late antique 
luxury glassware. Glass may typically have been traded twice in the 
course of production before it was traded a third time as a luxury product. 
Trade in primary raw glass and secondary shaped vessels makes it all 
the more difficult to follow the movements of cut luxury glassware, since 
it underwent an additional third stage of production and corresponding 
movement." 


2 Pliny, NH 6.31.140. 


3 There is no evidence to suggest that the Sasanians elected to import or manufacture 


glass open-work vessels. However, contemporary Sasanian glass craftsmen were producing 
a very popular style of facet cut glass vessel, with their basic design and technology 
appropriated from Roman prototypes. On distinguishing facetted glass in late antiquity, see 
H. Meredith-Goymour, ‘Disentangling material cultures: late Roman and Sasanian facet cut 
glassware in late antiquity’, in SOMA 2004, BAR International Series 1514 (Oxford, 2006), 
123-9. 

4 The width, depth and overall uniformity, or lack thereof, of the bridges specifically 
found among inscriptions can demonstrate differences in cutting practices among glass- 
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Unfortunately, extensive engraving does not typically leave identifiable 
structures in the archaeological record. Excavations in Alexandria have 
revealed traces of late antique ivory and rock crystal carving, in process, in 
the same building as glass production." However, despite neighbouring 
workshops with ivory and rock crystal carving, there is no evidence 
to suggest tertiary production in glass. Unless there is a great deal of 
diagnostic debris remaining or other cumulative evidence of production 
by excision, excavations may fail to identify small-scale production 
activities such as piecemeal glass engraving. 

In spite of this difficulty, when the corpus of glass open-work vessels 
is considered as a whole, the context of deposition suggests that, in 
antiquity, Romans considered open-work glass a luxury item. In controlled 
excavations, it is found only in elite assemblages, along with other high- 
status goods such as gold inscribed fibulae, silver picture plates, and 
other types of largitio.'° With the possible exception of two non-Roman 
depositional contexts (the hoard in Afghanistan and anon-Roman grave in 
Germany), only one open-work vessel is ever found ina given assemblage, 
rather than pairs or sets. Based on grave goods and early church use, this 
suggests that users may have owned only one glass open-work vessel and 
that, when evaluated in relation to other grave goods, these vessels were 
highly valued unique possessions. 

Although the number of provenanced finds may be too small a 
proportion of the surviving total to be statistically conclusive, the majority 
have been found among the presumed owner's former possessions on 
coastal sites or close to riverine routes. Thus, if we presume that users 
would not have had to travel far to acquire one of these vessels, this 
pattern suggests that open-work glass vessels were principally traded via 
maritime and riverine routes.” 


cutters. Compare the upper bridges of two 4""-century open-work vessels, both found in 
Budapest, one with a Greek inscription (23.1894.2), the other with an inscription, probably 
Latin (96.1898.3): L. Barkdéczi, Pannonische Glasfunde in Ungar 9 (Budapest, 1988), 219, figs 
556 and 554. 


‘5 Room D7 ina house in Alexandria, M. Rodziewicz, Les habitations: romaines tardives 


d’Alexandrie ala lumiére des fouilles polonnises @ Kom el-Dikka, vol. 3 (Warsaw, 1984), 249-51, 


pls. 71-2. 


16 See M. Ivanovski, ‘The Grave of a Warrior from the Period of Licinius I Found at 


Taranes’, Archaeologia Ingoslavicn 24 (1987), 81-90. 


‘7 Open-work glass vessels were potentially transported in close-fitting leather cases 


or basketry, as was typically used for common glassware, as protection from breakage. This 
raises questions regarding associated leather or basket production designed for transport. 
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Glass Open-work Vessels as a Category 


The overall pattern of distribution of glass open-work vessels indicates 
wide circulation within the Roman Empire, particularly along the northern 
limits, and restricted export to specific communities abroad. They reached 
their greatest popularity in the 4 century, and were traded as finished 
luxury products via maritime and riverine routes. 

Although stylistically varied, the implicit relation to other grave 
goods within a burial assemblage suggests that late antique users held 
this category of luxury vessel in high esteem. Regardless of whether they 
were found inside or just outside the Empire’s borders, grave assemblages 
consistently confirm the elite status of the deceased. The exceptional hoard 
in Afghanistan was buried by Kushan kings. This again suggests trade or 
diplomatic gift-giving from elite Romans to foreign leaders. 

Little is known concerning trade in glass open-work vessels with 
Sasanian Persia, or possible trade restrictions imposed specifically upon 
luxury open-work glassware in late antiquity, or the mechanisms involved 
in imposing any such restrictions. However, when the corpus of extant 
open-work vessels and vessel fragments is considered as a whole, the 
overall pattern of distribution demonstrates that Romans in late antiquity 
considered open-work glass vessels as a specific category of object. 
Fourth-century glass open-work vessels were a luxury product produced 
by Roman craftsmen, necessitating a third stage of production, traded to 
elite consumers. 


14. Distribution patterns of middle Byzantine 
painted glass' 


Natalija Ristovska 


Until fairly recently, discussions of medieval Byzantine trade have mostly 
concentrated on written sources. In contrast, archaeological evidence has 
not been considered as often as one might expect. However, stuclies of early 
and medieval Byzantine pottery, coins, lead seals and metalware clearly 
demonstrate that analysis of archaeological finds can yield significant results 
for research in commercial and non-commercial exchange. In particular, 
analysis of the circulation of artefacts through the use of distribution maps 
has proven to be especially informative for research in this field? 

Middle Byzantine trade in glass products has been almost entirely 
excluded from scholarly research, and it still remains a largely unexplored 
field. To a great extent, this is due to the fact that Byzantine glass is in itself a 
poorly understood material, a situation which is only recently beginning to 
change in the face of newly emerging archaeological evidence. In the study 
of its circulation, luxury glass offers greater scope than does ordinary glass, 
since it is easier to trace as its decoration is subject to more pronounced 
— and thus more readily identifiable — regional diversification. Of all types 
of Byzantine luxury glass — which include painted, dichroic, and possibly 
also marvered and cut or moulded varieties —, the group that yields most 
evidence for its circulation within and outside the Empire is painted glass, 
since examples of it have been unearthed in different parts of the world,in 
the course of controlled archaeological excavations. 


This paper summarizes some of the results of the present author’s doctoral thesis 
dealing with exchange in Middle Byzantine glass and metalwork: N. Ristovska, Pathways 
of Artistic Interchange: the circulation of high-value goods and skilled craftsmen in Byzantium, the 
Levant and to the north of the Black Sea c. 800-1204 (in preparation to be submitted at the 
University of Oxford). 

> On the use of archaeological artefacts and distribution maps for the study of trade, 
see |. Hodder and C. Orton, Spatial Analysis in Archaeology (Cambridge-New York, 1976); 
TK. Earle, ‘Prehistoric economics and the archaeology of exchange’, in J.E. Ericson and T.K. 
Earle, eds., Contexts for Prehistoric Exchange (London, 1982), 1-12; D. Olausson, ‘Dots on a 
map: thoughts about the way archaeologists study prehistoric trade and exchange’, in B. 
Bardh et al., eds., Trade and Exchange in Prehistory: Studies in honour of Berta Stjernquist (Lund, 
1988), 15-24. 
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The Artefacts 


Painted glass comprises two categories of objects as defined by their 
function: vessels and jewellery, the latter predominantly consisting of 
bracelets.’ Both categories were decorated using what appear to be the 
same techniques of painting, which have been identified as ‘liquid’ gilding,* 
enamelling,’ and staining.® They also seem to be related in other features, 
such as the prevalent colour of the glass (blue, blue-green, purple-red), the 
colour of the paint (gold, white or whitish, yellow, green, red, blue), and 
the motifs used for their decoration (birds, stylized scrolls, circles, crosses, 
zig-zag lines, etc.). 

The painted vessels constitute a diverse group of artefacts of 
predominantly dark blue- and purple-coloured glass, and more rarely, 
blue-green, white decoloured, and colourless or de-coloured pale blue or 
yellowish glass. These are decorated on the outer surface with gilding and 
(often) polychrome painting executed in half-tone colours (white, whitish- 
blue, whitish-green, greenish-yellow), but occasionally also with clear, 
bright colours (yellow, green, red, blue). The decoration consists mostly of 
animal figures (birds, hounds, rabbits, fantastic creatures) set in roundels or 
rectangular fields, in combination with geometric and vegetal ornaments 
(stylized scrolls, rosettes, fir-twigs, imbrication, zig-zag lines, circles, crosses); 
the human figure appears rarely. Details are rendered by scratching of thin 
lines into the painted surface. Vessel shapes include elongated cylindrical 
bottles with a short narrow neck, beakers with tapering sides, flasks with a 
spherical body and a long neck, and bowls with straight or everted rim. 


3 Three painted rings were found at Amorion in the 1987-97 excavations, but, to the 


best of my knowledge, still remain isolated examples. See M.A.V. Gill et al., Amorium Reports, 
Finds [: The Glass (1987-1997) (Oxford, 2002), 99, cat. no. 563, and 221-2, cat. nos. 784-5. 


4 That is, gold painting as opposed to applying of gold leaf. The term ‘liquid gilding’ 


was first used in relation to these vessels by D. Whitehouse. Previously, the technique was 
referred to as ‘gilding’ only. See D. Whitehouse, ‘Byzantine gilded glass’, in R. Ward, ed., 
Gilded and Enamelled Glass from the Middle East (London, 1998), 4-7; D. Whitehouse, Two 
medieval drinking glasses with gilded and enamelled ornament’, in G. Kordas, ed., Hyalos 
Vitrum Glass (Athens, 2002), 199-203. For description of the technique, see W. Gudenrath, 
‘A survey of Islamic glassworking and glass-decorating techniques’, in S. Carboni and D. 
Whitehouse, Glass of the Sultans (New York, 2001), 48-9. 


5 ER. Matson, ‘Technological study of the glass from the Corinth factory’, AJA 44.3 


(1940), 326-7; R.H. Brill, ‘Chemical analyses of various glasses excavated in Greece’, in 
Kordas, ed., Hyalos, 17; L. Stapova, Vizantijskoe steklo: Ocerki istorii (Moscow, 1998), 104-32, 
170, 191-5; C.S. Lightfoot, ‘Glass finds at Amorium’, DOP 59 (2005), 180. 


6 A technique better known as lustre painting. D. Whitehouse, L. Pilosi and M.T. 


Wypyski, ‘Byzantine silver stain’, JGS 42 (2000), 85-96; D. Whitehouse and L. Pilosi, 
‘Byzantine silver stain: another example?’, JGS 43 (2001), 180; C.S. Lightfoot and E.A. Ivison, 
‘Concluding remarks’, in Gill et al., Amorinm, 262; C.S. Lightfoot, ‘Glass finds’, 179-80. 
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Similarly to the painted vessels, the bracelets were made of glass of 
various hues of blue and green (including bluish-green to turquoise) 
colour, as well as of brownish and purple-red, brown and black. These were 
decorated with paint in different variants of white, yellow, blue, green, red, 
and orange, as well as gold and silver. The motifs that adorn the bracelets 
comprise birds in roundels and square fields, and overall patterns of vegetal 
scrolls, circles and crosses, as well as other vegetal and geometric designs. 
More rarely, Christian invocations, such as Kyrie boéthet (Lord, help’) 
constitute the ornament. 


Date and Origin 


The painted vessels are considered to date to the period between the 
10" and the 13" centuries. While almost all of the excavated examples 
are from contexts dating to the 12"- and first half of the 13" century, few 
pieces have been ascribed earlier dates: the painted bow] from Venice has 
been attributed to the 10" century, together with a fragment now in the 
Metropolitan Museum, and a bottle found at Dwin to the 11" century.’ 
Different examples belonging to this group of glass have been variously 
identified in the past as Byzantine; Islamic,’ and Rus’,"” but in more recent 
years there seems to be more or less a general agreement on a Byzantine 
origin."’ As will be discussed below, recent chemical analysis of five vessels 


” Bor a detailed discussion of the date, see Ristovska, Circulation. 


8 GR. Davidson, ‘A mediaeval glass-factory at Corinth’, AJA 44.3 (1940), 323-4; G.R. 
Davidson, The Minor Objects, Corinth XII (Princeton, 1952), 83; G.D. Weinberg, ‘A medieval 
mystery: Byzantine glass production’, J/GS 17 (1975), 131-3; A.H.S. Megaw, ‘A twelfth-century 
scent bottle from Cyprus’, JGS 1 (1959), 60; A.H.S. Megaw, ’More gilt and enamelled glass 
from Cyprus’, /GS 10 (1968), 101-4; A-H.S. Megaw, ’A twelfth-century Byzantine scent bottle’, 
British Museum Occasional Papers 10 (1980), 25-6; R.M. Dzanpoladjan, ‘Novye materialy po 
istorii vizantijskogo steklodelija’, VizVrent 27 (1967), 248-57; A. Grabar, ‘La verrerie d’art 
byzantine au Moyen Age’, Monttents et émoires 57 (1971), 116-19, 124; J. Philippe, Le monde 
byzautin dans l'histoire de la verrerie (Ve-XVle siecle) (Bologna, 1970), 100-122. 

9 CJ. Lamm, Mi#elalterliche Gliser und Steinschnittarbeiten aus dent Nahen Osten (Berlin, 
1929-30), 121, cat. nos, 27-8; 122, cat. no. 3; 124-5, cat. nos. 10-11; also, C.J. Lamm, Glass from 


[ran in the National Museum, Stockholm (Stockholm, 1935), 15. 


10 B.A. Shelkovnikov, ‘Russkoe steklo domongol’skogo vremeni, raspisannoe 


emaljami’, SA 1 (1965), 206-24; B.A. Shelkovnikov, ‘Russian glass from the 11" to the 17 
century’, JGS 8 (1966), 101-9; B.A. Selkovnikoy, Russkoe khudotestvennoe steklo (Leningrad, 
1969), 18-40. 


u J. Henderson and M. Mundell Mango, ‘Glass atmedieval Constantinople: preliminary 


scientific evidence’, in Mango and Dagron, eds., Constantinople, 339, 343; Séapova, Vizantijskoe 
stekla, 170, 191-5; Whitehouse, ‘Gilded glass’, 4-7; Whitehouse, ‘Drinking glasses’, 199-203; 
A. von Saldern, ‘Byzantine glass: problems of terminology and chronology’, in Ward, ed., 
Glass, 1-2. 
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belonging to our group strongly supports the latter view. It should be 
mentioned, however, that a closely related, yet somewhat distinct group of 
vessels, of which the best-known example is the so-called ’Zangi’ bottle in 
the British Museum, appears to have been produced in the 12 and early 
13 centuries at the eastern periphery of the Byzantine Empire, under the 
Turkmen rulers of Anatolia and the Jazira.'* The similarities between this 
and the Byzantine group include glass colour, vessel shapes, decorative 
motifs, style of decoration, and the technique of ‘liquid’ gilding with 
details executed by scratching into the painted surface by means of a sharp 
point. Other Islamic gilded and enamelled vessels, later produced under 
the Ayyubids and Mamluks (late 12-15" centuries), hardly show any 
resemblance to the Byzantine artefacts in question. Unlike the latter, they 
are predominantly made of de-coloured, transparent glass, decorated on 
both surfaces with thick layers of polychrome enamel outlined in painted 
gold to form intricate motifs and inscriptions in free, painterly style.’ The 
scratching of details into the painted surface, typical of both the Byzantine 
and aforementioned earlier Islamic group, isnot a common feature. Likewise, 
a further group of enamelled vessels, believed to have been produced in 
Venice contemporaneously with the Ayyubid~Mamlik painted glass," is 
markedly dissimilar to the Byzantine painted vessels, even though there is 
documentary evidence to suggest that glass painters migrating from Greece 
were involved in its production." 

As with the vessels, the archaeological contexts of some of the painted 
bracelets suggest that this type of jewellery was produced and used in the 
period between the 9°-10" and the 12" centuries, and possibly also into the 


2 These, and related, artefacts have recently been published by O. Watson, who 


suggests Raqqa as a possible manufacturing centre. O. Watson, ‘Another gilt glass bottle’, in 
A. Hagedorn and A. Shalem, eds., Facts and Artefacts: art in the Islamic world. Festscrift for Jens 
Kréger ou his 65" birthday (Leiden—Boston, 2007), 105-20. See also discussion in Ristovska, 


Circulation, chap. 2. 


13 For Islamic gilded and enamelled grass, see M. Wenzel, ‘Towards an assessment 


of Ayyubid glass style’, in J. Raby, ed., The Art of Syria and the Jazira, 1100-1250 (Oxford, 
1985), 99-112; articles Carboni, ‘Glass production in the Fatimid lands and beyond’, in M. 
Barrucand, ed., L’Egypte fatimide: soi art et som histoire (Paris, 1999), 172-4; S. Carboni, Glass 
from Islantic Lands: the al-Sabah collection (London, 2001), 322-69; S. Carboni, ‘Painted glass’, 
in S. Carboni and D. Whitehouse, Glass of the Sultans (New York, 2001), 203-7, 228-73; M. 
Gibson, ‘Admirably ornamented glass’, in S.M. Goldstein, Glass: from Sasanian antecendents 
fo European timitations, The Nasser D. Khalili Collection of Islamic Art XV (London, 2005), 
262-73. 


4 E. Baumgariner and L. Krueger, Phénix aus Sand und Asche: Glas des Mittelalters 


(Munich, 1988), 126-60; S. Carboni, 'Gregorio’s Tale; or, of enameled glass production in 
Venice’, in Ward, ed., Glass, 101-6; M. Verita, ‘Analyses of early enamelled Venetian glass: a 
comparison with Islamic glass’, in Ward, ed., Glass, 129-34. 


15S. Carboni, ‘Gregorio’s Tale’. 
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13" century." Unlike the painted vessels, ever since their first discovery on 
archaeological sites, these artefacts have been generally accepted to be of 
Byzantine provenance."’ Yet the possibility for parallel Islamic production of 
painted bracelets cannot be entirely ruled out: recently published examples 
found in Syria and Egypt have been identified as Islamic." It is, however, 
noteworthy that, although compared in their technique to enamelled 
and gilded vessels of the Mamltik period and dated accordingly,” these 
bracelets bear little resemblance to the latter artefacts, while they do appear 
to be closely related to painted bracelets excavated on Byzantine sites 
in elevated numbers. Similar problems are associated with the painted 
bracelets excavated in the Caucasus area; some scholars believe that they 
were produced locally, while others argue for a Byzantine origin.” These 
artefacts have been poorly studied and further research is needed before a 
plausible provenance can be established for them. 

As revealed by the results of chemical analysis, painted bracelets were 
also produced in Rus’ from the second quarter of the 12" century onwards. 
They have been, however, found to be different in their dimensions, style of 
painting, and chemical composition (Russian potash-lead-silica as opposed to 
eastern Mediterranean soda-lime-silica) from the Byzantine painted bracelets 
excavated on the same Rus’ sites.” 


16 Fora discussion of the date, see Ristovska, Circulation, chap. 2. The same date for the 


bracelets has been proposed independently by A. Antonaras, ‘The use of glass in Byzantine 
jewellery: the evidence from northern Greece (fourth—sixteenth centuries)’, Aniales du 16e 
Congres de l’Association Iuternationale pour l’Histoire du Verre (London, 2003), 332; A. Anténaras, 
‘Gyalina mesovyzantina vrachiolia: symvolé se themata diadosés, paragégés, typologias kai 
chrésés’, Deltion tés Cristianikés Archniologikés Etaireias 27 (2006), 424, 433. 

Th, Davidson, Minor Objects, 83-4; Davidson-Weinberg, ‘Medieval mystery’, 131, 
141; Philippe, Le monde, 182-6; Séapova, Vizantijskoe steklo, 104-32; Lightfoot and Ivison, 
‘Remarks’, 79, 183, 261-2; Antonaras, ‘Use’, 332-3; Anténaras, ‘Gyalina mesovyzantina 
vrachiolia’, 423-34. 

18H. Salam-Liebich, ’Glass’, in O. Grabar et al., City in the Desert: Qasr al-Hayr East 
(Cambridge, MA, 1978), 145; G.T. Scanlon, ‘Islamic glass bracelets: some hints from Fustat’, 
in W. Ball and L. Harrow, eds., Cairo to Kabul: Afghan and Islamic studies presented to Ralph 
Pinder-Wilson (London, 2002), 178. Bracelets with applied threads and pieces of glass were 
produced in the Islamic world over an extended period. Painted examples are, however, 
rare. See Anténaras, ‘Gyalina mesovyzantina vrachiolia’, 423-4, with cited literature. 

19 

20 


Scanlon, ‘Bracelets’, 178. 


Séapova, Vizantijskoe steklo, 111-14. 
21 M.D. Polubojarinova, ‘Stekljannye braslety drevnego Novgoroda’, in Novye metody 
v arkheologii: Trudy novgorotskoj arkheologiéeskoj ekspeditsii, II] = MIA 117 (1963), 175-80. The 
few painted bracelets from Byzantine sites that have been subjected to chemical analysis 
were all shown to have a soda-lime-silica composition. Three fragments excavated at Djadovo 
and one in the glass workshop at Stara Zagora in Bulgaria were made of soda-lime-silica 
glass of the plant ash variety; in two of the Djadovo finds, elevated levels of boric oxide 
were detected (0.13 per cent in both), heretofore exclusively associated with glasses found 
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Production Centres 


The production of high-value glass objects involved three separate stages, 
which could, but did not necessarily, take place at a single manufacturing 
site. These included: primary production, or making of raw glass in the 
form of blocks or cakes by fusing the raw materials (also known as glass- 
making); secondary production, or fashioning of finished or semi-finished 
objects from raw glass and their decoration by techniques of hot working 
(also known as glass-working); and tertiary production, or the decoration 
of the objects by methods of cold working.” The raw materials and the raw 
glass were themselves widely traded. The present discussion focuses on the 
secondary and tertiary, rather than the primary production of glass. 
Despite being frequently discussed (at least in the case of the vessels), 
the suggested production centres of Byzantine painted glass objects remain 
remarkably few. For the vessels, Corinth often figures as the most likely 
manufacturing site,” but Constantinople” and Cyprus* have also been 
mentioned in this context. However, the heretofore proposed evidence 
for each of them is far from conclusive. Although fragments of painted 
vessels have turned up at Corinth among the waste associated with the 
Agora South Centre glass factory, the date of the latter is controversial: 
earlier attributed to the 11"—12" centuries,” the activity of the workshop 
has been recently re-dated to the period of the Frankish occupation (more 
precisely, to c. 1250-1312), and the possibility that the painted vessels were 


in Constantinople, Asia Minor, Cyprus and Greece. A gilded and silver-stained bracelet 
of blue glass said to have been found at Nicaea (now in the Metropolitan Museum) also 
has soda-lime-silica composition, but provides little further evidence, as it was subjected 
to qualitative, rather than quantitative analysis. In addition, three red bracelets excavated 
at Amorion (decoration not specified) turned out to be made of soda-lime-silica glass with 
levels of magnesia and potash higher than those normally found in natron-based glasses. 
See Whitehouse et al., Silver stain’, 94; A. Fol et al., eds, Djadovo: Bulgarian, Dutch, Japanese 
Expedition I (Tokyo, 1989), 292 and table 24; M.T. Wypyski, ‘Technical analysis of glass mosaic 
tesserae from Amorium’, DOP 59 (2005), 185, 188-9. For elevated levels of boric oxide in 
glass, see cited literature in note 34 of the present paper. 


2. 


On the stages of glass production, see below paper 26 part 2 by J. Henderson. 

3 Davidson, ’Glass-factory’, 3234; Davidson, Minor Objects, 88, 115, cat. nos. 750-51, 
754; Davidson-Weinberg, Medieval mystery’, 133; Grabar, ‘La verrerie’, 117. 

*4 Megaw, Glass from Cyprus’, 102; Grabar, ‘La verrerie’, 117; Davidson-Weinberg, 
"Medieval mystery’, 133. 

3 Pp Florentzios, A Hoard of Medieval Antiquities from Nicosia (Nicosia, 1994), 19-20; 
Whitehouse, Gilded glass’, 7; Whitehouse, ‘Drinking glasses’, 199-203. 

26 Davidson, ’Glass-factory’, 324; Davidson, Minor Objects, 83; Davidson-Weinberg, 
"Medieval mystery’, 137. 
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produced there has been, by implication, ruled out.” Yet some scholars have 
subsequently argued on the grounds of stratigraphical and numismatic 
evidence that a glass workshop may have existed in the Agora South 
Centre area already in the 12" century, thus reintroducing the possibility 
that painted vessels were produced on the site.” Moreover, Constantinople 
has been considered a possible production centre of the painted vessels 
without any material evidence, solely on the grounds of its reputation as 
a centre of refined craftsmanship, associated with the imperial court and a 
wealthy urban clientele.” Hence, there is general agreement among scholars 
that the best-known example of Byzantine painted glass, the 10'-century 
‘Mythological’ bowl preserved in the treasury of San Marco in Venice, was a 
product of court workshops located in the capital.* Finally, the evidence for 
production of painted glass at Cyprus is fairly insubstantial. The argument 
in favour of production on this island relies exclusively on the occurrence of 
painted vessels in Crusader contexts at Paphos and Nicosia, as well as on a 
comparison of the figural decoration of a glass bottle excavated in the latter 
site with that found on 13"-century Cypriot pottery.” 

However, this nebulous state of affairs is not at all unique, nor 
surprising. There exist considerable gaps in our knowledge regarding 
medieval Byzantine production centres of any kind of artefacts, which is 
to a great extent due to insufficient archaeological exploration of the major 
urban centres in the Empire, and their hinterland. Consequently, each of the 
aforementioned sites should be considered a possible production centre of 
painted glass until more conclusive archaeological evidence is brought to 
light. At any rate, the differences in style, decorative layout and paint colour 
observed across the entire range of painted glass vessels seem to favour an 


*% D. Whitehouse, ‘Glassmaking at Corinth: a reassessment’, in D. Foy and G. 


Sennequier, eds., Ateliers de verriers de l'antiquité a In période pré-industrielle (Rouen, 1991), 73— 
82; D. Whitehouse, ‘The date of the “Agora South Centre” workshop at Corinth’, Archeologia 
Medievale 20 (1993), 659-62; Whitehouse, ‘Gilded glass’, 6; Whitehouse, ‘Drinking glasses’, 
199-203. 

8 C.K. Williams, II, ‘Frankish Corinth: an overview’, in C.K. Williams, II and N. 
Bookidis, eds., Corinth, the Centenary, 1896-1996, Corinth XX (n/g, 2003), 431; M.G. Parani, 
‘Representations of glass objects as a source on Byzantine glass: how useful are they?’, DOP 
59 (2005), 168 and n. 77. 

*®  Megaw, ‘Glass from Cyprus’, 102; Davidson-Weinberg, ‘Medieval mystery’, 133. 

30 A. Grabar, ‘Vaso di vetro dipinto’, in H.R. Hahnloser, ed., I! tesoro di San Marco II 
(Florence, 1971), 77~8, cat. no. 83; A. Cutler, ‘The mythological bowl in the Treasury of San 
Marco at Venice’, in D.K. Kouymjian, ed., Near Eastern Numismatics, lconograply, Epigraphy 
and History: studies in honor of George C. Miles (Beirut, 1974); K. Reynolds Brown, ‘Gilded and 
painted glass bowl’, in D. Buckton, ed., The Treasury of San Marco, Venice (Milan, 1984), 181-3, 


cat. no. 21; Whitehouse, ‘Gilded glass’, 4-5; Whitehouse, ‘Drinking glasses’, 199-203. 


31 Florentzios, Hoard, 19-20; Whitehouse, ‘Gilded glass’, 7; Whitehouse, ‘Drinking 


glasses’, 199-203. 
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interpretation that takes into account more than one manufacturing centre, 
or indeed, more than one workshop within a single manufacturing centre. 

Particularly valuable evidence for identifying the production sites 
of Byzantine painted glass is provided by recently published results 
of chemical analysis that was undertaken by R.H. Brill at the Corning 
Museum. The analyzed samples came from five painted vessels closely 
related in shape and decoration: a fragmentary cylindrical bottle and a 
sherd of another vessel, both found in the waste of the Agora South Centre 
factory at Corinth; two fragmentary cylindrical bottles excavated at Paphos; 
and a beaker of unknown provenance now in the Corning Museum.” They 
are all made of dark blue glass with overall gilt and enamelled decoration 
consisting of birds and vegetal motifs: three of them are ornamented with 
roundels enclosing birds on a crowded background of scrolls, while one 
has birds in rectangular fields and roundels with a geometric decoration. 
Based on archaeological context, this particular variant of painted vessels 
can be dated to the 12'- and the beginning of the 13" century.* The results 
of the chemical analysis have shown that the vessels were made of soda- 
lime-silica glass of the plant-ash variety, with elevated levels of boric oxide 
(between 0.10 and 0.25 per cent)* introduced as an accidental impurity 
in the batch by the use of a particular raw material. Elevated levels of 
boric oxide are believed to be a rare occurrence in ancient and medieval 
glasses, and have been so far detected in only a few analyzed samples that 
comprise, significantly, fragments of vessels and glass waste from both 
Corinth factories (including a piece of black glass with red streaks attached 
to a crucible), cullet and other glass debris from a Roman workshop located 
at the Corinth port, some of the painted glass windows and vessels from 
the Pantokrator church at Constantinople, and early Byzantine glass cullet 
and fragments of vessels from Aphrodisias in Asia Minor.® Elevated boron 
contents (of 0.13 per cent) have also been found in two glass bracelets with 
painted decoration excavated at Djadovo in Bulgaria.* 

The implications of Brill’s results are twofold. 


2 Davidson Minor Objects, cat. no. 750; Megaw, ‘Bottle from Cyprus’, fig. 1; Megaw, 


‘Glass from Cyprus’, fig. 9; R.H. Brill, Chemical Analyses of Early Glasses (Corning, 1999}, vol. 
I, 102, and vol. I, 208, 213, nos. 2309, 2310, 3278, 3281, 3320. 


33 For a discussion of the date, see Ristovska, Circulation, chap. 2. 


34 Boron levels in glass are normally no higher than 0.01-0.03 per cent. Brill, ‘Chemical 


analyses of various glasses’, 16; R.H. Brill, ‘Chemical analyses of the Zeyrek Camii and 
’ Kariye Camii glasses’, DOP 59 (2005), 217. 


35 The account provided here is a summary of a more detailed discussion published by 


RH. Brill: Brill, ‘Chemical analyses of various glasses’, 16-17; Brill, ‘Analyses’, 217-19. 


36 See above, note 21. 
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First, comparison of the constituent compounds have revealed that 
the analyzed glass samples had strikingly similar chemical composition, 
which suggests that the five dark-blue vessels with gilded and enamelled 
decoration from Corinth, Paphos and the Corning Museum were quite 
probably made in a single secondary workshop (i.e. workshop for glass- 
working) at about the same time.*” Not only were the same — or similar 
~raw materials used for making of the glass, but also the same paints were 
evidently employed in the enamel decoration. The results of lead isotope 
analysis conducted on the yellow enamels of the vessels from Corinth and 
the Corning Museum have shown that the lead contained in the paint of 
these samples has the same isotopic fingerprint.* 

Second, the list of locations where objects with a similar chemical 
fingerprint have been found shows that, inthe medieval period, raw glass of 
the compositional type used for the making of the five blue vessels analyzed 
by Brill was worked, if not produced, at Corinth, but also elsewhere. Some of 
the Byzantine painted glass discussed in the present paper must have been 
produced in Constantinople. This was probably true of the San Marco bowl 
and the unique vessel of blue-and-white glass decorated with gilding that 
was excavated at the site of the new annex of the Istanbul Archaeological 
Museum. As Brill himself has suggested, the close similarity in chemical 
composition and the lead isotope fingerprint between the Pantokrator 
windows at Constantinople and the five blue vessels analyzed is indicative 
of a common origin for both sets of raw glass.” However, the occurrence 
of two of the five blue vessels analyzed by Brill as well as fragments of 
other painted vessels among the debris associated with a glass workshop at 
Corinth and the similarity in chemical composition between the blue vessels 
and a coloured glass waste attached to a crucible at Corinth” may point to 
the latter site as the more plausible secondary and tertiary manufacturing 
centre for objects of this variant type. In fact, mentions in Venetian 
documents of a ‘Greek’ master enameller hailing from Napoli in the Morea, 
who was painting glass beakers at Venice in the 1280s," perhaps imply 
that the craftsmen in the Peloponnesus were familiar with the methods of 


Brill, ‘Chemical analyses of various glasses’, 16. 
38 Tbid., 16-17; Brill, ‘Analyses’, figs 9-10, table 5. 
Brill, ‘Chemical analyses of various glasses’, 17; Brill, ‘Analyses’, 217-220 and figs 
40 Save for the boron contents, a red opaque mosaic tessera from the church of the 
Hosios Loukas Monastery in Phokis, located not far from Corinth across the Corinthian 
Gulf, also matches closely in composition the analyzed blue vessels. Brill, Chemical Analyses, 
vol. I, 115 and vol. Tf, 249, no. 901; vol. I, 107and_ vol. II, 224, no. 2796. 

41 Carboni, ‘Gregorio’s Tale’, 101-6; Verita, ‘Analyses’, 129. 
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painting glass in the second half.of the 13 century, possibly drawing upon 
the technical know-how of their Byzantine predecessors. 

As for the bracelets, there are several plausible production sites that 
have heretofore been identified. Thus, painted bracelets were almost 
certainly produced at Corinth, since fragments have been found among the 
remains of the Agora Northeast factory together with crucibles with residue 
of green, blue and opaque red glass, traces of red- and yellow material 
believed to have been used for colouring, glass blocks, moils, threads, 
and other glass debris. The activity of the workshop is datable to the late 
10"- to early 12 centuries on the grounds of numismatic evidence.” The 
same is true for the secondary glass workshop excavated at Stara Zagora 
in Bulgaria, where bracelets painted in white and red, and other examples 
decorated with glass threads, appear alongside melted rods (apparently 
used in their production), glass threads, small glass spheres, fragments of 
glass vessels and slag. Coins found together with the glass debris indicate 
that the workshop was active sometime between the end of the 10" and 
the 12" centuries, which falls within the period of Byzantine occupation of 
Bulgaria. Amorion is another plausible centre of production, as suggested 
by the large number of bracelet finds unearthed during the 1987-97 
excavations, of which around 180 (almost 15 per cent of total) had a painted 
decoration.“ Fragments of small coloured glass cakes, cullet, threads and 
other glass refuse found within the city limits show that glass-working 
was certainly carried out on the site. Finally, production at Sardis remains 
a possibility: although painted bracelets are rare among the finds on this 
site, examples decorated by applying or inlaying of threads and pieces of 
glass were probably manufactured there in the middle Byzantine period, 
as suggested by the similarity in colour between the latter objects and glass 
cakes found in 10"- to 14"-century contexts. 

Future excavations and chemical analysis of finds will no doubt reveal 
other manufacturing centres of painted glass bracelets, and they may 
provide further evidence for assessing the complex patterns of production 
and circulation of finished objects, as well as of raw materials used in their 
making. The regional diversity in predominant glass and paint colour, 
shapes, decorative motifs and style, evident in finds of painted bracelets 


“Davidson, Minor Objects, 83-4; Davidson-Weinberg, ‘Medieval mystery’, 130, 141. 
4B 


D. Jankoy, ‘Ostanki ot srednovekovna staklarska rabotilnica v Stara Zagora’, Izvestija 
na muzeite ot jugoiztocna Bilgarija 6 (1983), 43-7. 

4“ Gillet al., Amoriuim, 92-8, cat. nos. 489-556; 207-19, cat. nos. 649-763; 262 n. 27. 

©  Thid., 105, cat. nos. 612~15; 264; also C. Lightfoot, ‘Trade and industry in Byzantine 
Anatolia: the evidence from Amorium’, DOP 61 (2007), 283. 

46 A. von Saldem, Ancient and Byzantine Glass from Sardis (Cambridge, MA, 1980), 98, 
101~2. 
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from different areas once belonging to the Byzantine Empire, indicates that 
workshops existed in different provinces catering for the needs and tastes 
of the local population.” Diagnosed differences in physical appearance and 
chemical composition of glass bracelets found on a single site in Bulgaria 
have been, in fact, interpreted as evidence of high-quality products from 
major manufacturing centres being copied locally with the use of different 
raw materials and less permanent methods of painting. 


Distribution 


As becomes evident from the distribution map of their findspots (fig. 14.3), 
Byzantine painted vessels have been found in a wide territory throughout 
Europe and the Middle East.” Thus, within Byzantine territory painted 
vessels have been excavated in: Constantinople (Sarachane, the site of 
the Istanbul Archaeological Museum), Peloponnesus (Corinth), and the 
Crimea (Cherson). Outside the Byzantine Empire, findspots seem to radiate 
towards all four corners of the world: in Crusader territory, painted vessels 
were excavated in Cyprus (Paphos, Nicosia); in the Adriatic and western 
Mediterranean area, they occur in the Italian peninsula (Otranto, Tarquinia, 
Genoa, Rome, Venice) and Dalmatia (Kotor). In northern Europe, painted 
vessels were excavated in the territory of Rus’ (Novogrudok, Turov, Kiev, 
Vysgorod, Cernigov, Novgorod, Staraja Ladoga, Staraja Rjazan), as well 
as in present-day Sweden (Sigtuna, Lund), England (Seacourt, Breedon- 
on-the-Hill), Germany (Schleswig) and Poland (Wroctaw/Breslau); in the 
Caucasus, a vessel has turned up in Armenia (Dwin); finally, in the Islamic 
Middle East, related vessels were said to have been found in Egypt (Fustat) 
and Iran (undetermined location). 

On the other hand, the maps showing the findspots of painted glass 
bracelets (figs 14.4-5) reveal that, in addition to Byzantine territory, this type 
of glass object was distributed mostly in regions immediately neighbouring 
the Byzantine Empire.” Thus, painted bracelets were found in the following 


Ae Ristovska, Circulation, chap. 2. 


8 Fol etal., eds., Djadovo, 291-2. 


® Six examples of unknown provenance are now in the San Marco Treasury in Venice, 


the Corning Museum of Glass, the British Museum, the Gemeente Museum in The Hague, 


and the Metropolitan Museum of Art, respectively. See Ristovska, Circulation, chap. 2. 


50 For the findspots and current locations of the painted vessels, with full bibliography, 


see Ristovska, Circulation, chap. 2. Also, Henderson and Mundell Mango, 'Glass’, 339; 


Whitehouse, ‘Gilded glass’, 4~7; Whitehouse, ‘Drinking glasses’, 199-203. 


5! Examples of bracelets of this type without known findspots are now in the Istanbul 


Archaeological Museum, the Benaki and the Byzantine Museum in Athens, the Byzantine 
Museum in Thessaloniki, the British Museum, and the Victoria and Albert Museum in 
London, etc. See Ristovska, Circulatiou, chap. 2. 
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areas, which were under direct.or nominal rule of the Empire in the middle 
Byzantine period: Asia Minor (at or near Nicaea/Iznik, Amorion, Sardis, 
Nakoleia/Seyitgazi, Canli Kilise, Yazilikaya, Esyahasan, Kirkinler, Afyon, 
Yumuktepe), as well as present-day Greece (Corinth, Nafpaktos, Philippi, 
Rendina near Thessaloniki), Macedonia (Ohrid, Morodvis, Orizari, Otipala, 
Demir Kapija, Koresnica, Kosel, Prilep), Serbia (Veliki Gradac on the 
Danube, Ras, Badovac near PriStina), Bulgaria (at or near Pliska, Preslav, 
Veliko Tarnovo, Philippoupolis/Plovdiv, Mokrino, Sandanski, Pernik, 
Pleven, Lovet, Zlatovrah, Hisar, Cernozem, Cepelare, Smoljan, Ovéarovo, 
Ljubenovo, Iskrica, Djadovo, Stara Zagora, Nova Zagora, Karanovo, 
Kazanlak, Vinica, Lozarevo, as well as Varna and Mesemvria/Nesebar on 
the Black Sea), Romania (Dinogetia, Pacuiul lui Soare) and the Crimea 
(Cherson and Bosporos/Keré). Most of the finds in present-day Bulgaria, 
Macedonia, Serbia, Romania and the Crimea have been attributed to the 
period when the respective regions were under Byzantine rule. Some, 
however, may be of earlier or later date and can be considered as evidence of 
exchange between Byzantium and the polities that in the 9", 10% and late 12" 
centuries controlled these regions. Outside the boundaries of the Empire, in 
territories that were never under Byzantine control in the medieval period, 
painted bracelets of the same type were excavated on the north coast of 
the Black Sea in the Khazar and later Rus’ domains (Tmutarakan, Sarkel/ 
VeZa), as well as in Rus’ proper (Kiev, VySgorod, Voin’, Novgorod, SokSovo, 
Suzdal’, Vladimir), and Sweden (Sigtuna); in the Islamic Middle East, they 
were found or said to have been found in Egypt (Fustat), Syria (Qasr al- 
Hayr al-Sharqi, Raqqa) and Palestine (near Jerusalem). 

The distribution map of Islamic (Ayyubid and Mamltk) enamelled 
and gilded glass vessels (fig. 14.6)" although involving artefacts of a 
predominantly later date (late 12-15" centuries), offers good material 
for comparative analysis, as it shows a pattern of circulation somewhat 
different from those charted by the findspots of both the Byzantine painted 
vessels and bracelets. The areas of distribution of the Islamic vessels inchide 
the Middle East, where this type of glass was produced, eastern Asia Minor 


52 For the findspots of painted bracelets and bibliography, see Ristovska, Circulation, 


chap. 2. For the finds at Raqqa: J. Henderson, personal communication. 


5 Fig. 14.6 in this paper is based on the maps of Islamic gilded and enamelled glass 


provided by the publications of S. Kenesson and P. Steppuhn. See S. Kenesson, ‘From 
Hama to Halsingberg: the migration and location of Islamic glass’, Al-Masiq 8 (1995), 
58, fig. 1; P. Steppuhn, ‘Gold- und emailbemalte Glaser des 12. und 13. Jahrhunderts aus 
Norddeutschland’, Annales du 13e Congrés de l'Association Internationale pour l’'Histoire du Verre 
(Lochem, 1996), 327, fig. 11. 


54 Wenzel, ‘Glass style’, 99-112; articles in Ward, ed., Ginss. For a revised dating of 
Ayyubid and Mamlik gilded and enamelled glass, see Carboni, ‘Production’, 173-4; Carboni, 
‘Painted glass’, 204-7. 
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Figure 14.1 Painted glass vessels, a, g: Corinth; b, f Paphos; c: Tarquinia; d, e, i: 
Novogrudok; h: Novgorod; j: Staraja Ladoga. 
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Figure 14.2 Painted bracelets, a: Varo§; b: Orizari; c, p, q: Yumuktepe; d: Bosporos; 
é, h, m1, 0, 8: Veza; f, j: Morodvis, g: Nicaea (?); i, Lr, t, w: Amorion; k: 
Jerusalem [?]; 2: Bulgaria; w: Fustat; v: SokSovo. 


(which was no longer under Byzantine control after the Seljitq victory at 
Mantzikert in 1071), the east and north coast of the Black Sea (including 
the Crimea), the area around the Volga river and Rus’ (since 1237-41 partly 
in Mongol hands), as well as other areas of northern and central Europe, 
where the finds have the densest distribution. 
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Now, the question of central importance for the present paper is: what 
does the spatial distribution of Byzantine painted vessels and bracelets 
show? 

Itis our belief, as we hope to demonstrate in what follows, that it provides 
evidence for a number of conclusions. 

To begin with, considered together with other evidence (and in broad 
terms), the distribution patterns can suggest the origin of the relevant 
groups of artefacts by the greater frequency of occurrence of diagnostic 
finds in certain areas. Thus, the density of distribution of bracelets in the 
Byzantine Empire (fig. 14.4), for instance, in western and central Asia 
Minor, Bulgaria (Byzantine 971-1185/86) and Macedonia (Byzantine 1018~ 
1281/82), unparalleled in areas outside the Empire, points to a Byzantine 
origin of the finds. Furthermore, the fact that the findspots of the painted 
glass discussed in this paper are mostly concentrated on the western and 
northern coast of the Black Sea (figs 14.3-4) as opposed to the eastern coast 
where finds of Islamic glass predominate (fig. 14.6), also argues for the 
respective Byzantine versus Islamic provenance of the objects. Moreover, 
the frequency of occurrence of painted bracelets within different areas of 
the Byzantine Empire, together with the diversity in the glass and paint 
colour, decorative motifs, and style of decoration between the finds in the 
respective areas, may suggest that there were multiple regional centres of 
secondary and tertiary production, situated, for instance, in the territory of 
present-day Asia Minor, Greece, Macedonia, Bulgaria, and the Crimea. 

Secondly, the distribution patterns reveal the trade routes® through 
which the objects circulated and, indirectly, may also suggest the means 
of transport. Comparison between the distribution maps of Byzantine 
painted glass and Islamic painted vessels shows that, to a great extent, the 
routes coincide, and indicates what the main trunks of communication 
were. Moreover, the archaeology confirms the evidence for the use of trade 
routes provided by the written sources;* it also highlights the importance 
of maritime and, especially, river communications. 

The use of the route from the Levant or Constantinople to Italy through 
Corinth, followed entirely by sea or as a combination of sea- and land 
journey,” can be demonstrated by the distribution of Byzantine painted 
vessels on the line of Corinth-Kotor-Otranto to Rome, Tarquinia and 


5° The term ‘trade route’ is here defined as a ‘constantly shifting network of pathways 


for many different types of exchanges’ connecting one region or city to another. See D. 
Christian, Silk roads or steppe roads? The silk roads in world history’, Jowrial of World 
History 11.1 (2000), 2-3. 


°° For a general account on Byzantine routes, see A. Avramea, ‘Land and sea 


communications, fourth—fifteenth centuries’, in Laiou, ed., Economic History 1, 57-90. 
87 McCormick, Origins, 531-7. 
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Figure 14.3. Distribution map of Byzantine painted glass vessels, 10" to 13 
centuries. 


Genoa (fig. 14.3). Furthermore, the route from Constantinople to the Levant 
along the coast of Asia Minor, Cyprus, Syria and Egypt and up the Nile 
from Alexandria, Damietta/Dimyat and Tinnis to Fustat is represented 
by finds of Byzantine painted vessels in Yumuktepe, Cyprus and Fustat 
(fig. 14.3). References to different sections of this route are found in a wide 
range of written sources, including the Jewish documents of the Cairo 
Geniza, the 10"-century Byzantine Book of Ceremonies, and 12'- to 15%- 
century accounts of the Rus’ pilgrims to Constantinople and the Levant. 
Similarly, the use of the Danube route, which led from the northern coast 
of the Black Sea through the Balkans and central Europe, and at its eastern 


58 Goitein, Cairo Geniza; LI. Reiskii, ed., Constantini Porphyrogeniti Imperatoris De 


Cerimoniis Aulae Byzantinae, II (Bonn, 1829), chap. 45, 678; N.I. Prokofjev, Kniga khozZenij: 
Zapiski russkikh putesestvennikov XI-XV wv, (Moscow, 1984); D. Jacoby, Byzantine trade with 
Egypt from the mid-tenth century to the Fourth Crusade’, Thésaurismata 30 (2000), 25~77, 
repr. in D. Jacoby, Commercial Exchange Across the Mediterranean: Byzantium, the Crusader 
Levant, Egypt and Italy (Aldershot, 2005), no. I. 
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Figure 14.4 Distribution map of Byzantine painted glass bracelets, 9 to 13" 
centuries. 
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end to routes towards the north into Rus’,” is demonstrated by finds of 
bracelets in Dinogetia and Pacuiul lui Soare in Romania and Veliki Gradac 
in Serbia (fig. 14.4). Moreover, the route that ran along the west coast of 
the Black Sea through Bulgaria and the Crimea, and further through the 
Dniepr and the complex river system of Rus’ up to the Baltic, is confirmed 
by the distribution patterns of both Byzantine and Islamic painted glass 
(figs 14.34 and 14.6). A detailed account of this route is incorporated in the 
10"-century Byzantine compilation De Admiiistrando Imperio, while a brief 
version appears in the Russian Primary Chronicle, where it is referred to 
as the ‘Route of the Varangians to the Greeks’.® Finally, the maritime route 
from northern Rus’ to Sweden and other parts of northern Europe (such as 
Germany and England), through the Baltic and North Seas connected by the 
Schleswig isthmus via the navigable Rivers Schlei, Treene and Eider®! was 
evidently also in use, as shown by finds of Byzantine and Islamic vessels in 
these areas (figs 14.3 and 14.6). 

The evidence that confirms the traffic along these routes also suggests 
indirectly the means. of transport of the goods in circulation. Thus, from 
the information provided by written sources (as well as common sense), 
the use of maritime routes implies the employing of ships as a means of 
transport;” the river-routes, the use of small boats, rafts or even animal 
skins in summer and — in northern areas — sledges and skis in winter over 
frozen waterways; while the land-routes suggest the use of caravans of 
pack animals in the more southern regions, and in northern regions sledges 
drawn by large dogs in areas covered with thick snow over the duration of 
the winter season. 

Thirdly, distribution patterns may also suggest the type of exchange 
involving the goods in question. Thus, the regular pattern of concentration 
of finds around the main land-, river- and sea-routes indicates that the 
predominant type of exchange involving painted glass was trade, as 
opposed to diplomatic gifts, tribute, plundering of treasuries, or the 
migration of larger groups of people, although some of these cannot be 
entirely excluded. Thus, for instance, the painted bow! now inthe San Marco 


5° McCormick, Origins, 549-57. 
60 DALI, chap. 9, 56-63; PVL, 11-12. 
61 McCormick, Origins, 562-4. 


For numerous references to the use of ships in maritime commerce, see Goitein, 
Cairo Geniza, 1, and Jacoby, ‘Byzantine trade’, 25-77. 

63 For numerous references to land- and river-routes and means of transport, see J. 
Martin, Treasire of the Land of Darkness: the fur trade and its significance for medieval Russia 
(Cambridge, 1986); J. Shepard, ‘Constantinople — gateway to the north: the Russians’, in 
Mango and Dagron, eds., Constantinople, 243-60, S. Franklin and J. Shepard, The Emergence of 
Rus, 750-1200 (London—New York, 1996). 
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Treasury is assumed to have been brought to Venice as booty after the sack 
of Constantinople by the Crusader army in 1204. It may also be argued 
that the bottle found in the fortress at Dwin was sent from Constantinople 
to a local state or ecclesiastical official as a diplomatic gift.“ Moreover, the 
migration of craftsmen, from within the heartland of the Byzantine Empire 
out into newly reconquered territories such as Bulgaria, Macedonia and 
Romania, as well as to further regions outside the political boundaries of the 
Empire, for instance to the north coast of the Black Sea, Rus’ and northern 
Syria, is also a strong possibility. 

The predominantly commercial character of the exchange involving 
the painted vessels and bracelets is also confirmed by their occurrence 
— sometimes in elevated numbers — at sites known to be important nodes 
of commerce. Thus, Constantinople, Fustat and Kiev, besides having a 
role as capitals and administrative centres, were also known as important 
commercial hubs, frequented by merchants and travellers from different, 
and often remote, parts of the world. Similarly, Dwin/Dabil was an important 
administrative and ecclesiastical centre situated at a junction of major trade 
routes, which included: the main caravan route from the Arab caliphate 
to Trebizond; the route from the Caucasus to Constantinople and Rome; 
the route to Jerusalem and North Africa; the route to the Persian Gulf; and 
the route to the Caspian Sea, which probably connected to further road 
networks leading into Central Asia. Many of the other sites where Byzantine 
painted glass has been found were closely related to commerce in one way 
or another, mostly owing to their favourable geographic location on trade 
routes or near political boundaries. Thus, Genoa was a seat of one of the 
largest mercantile communities in Italy, which had commercial interests in 
the eastern Mediterranean and Black Sea areas. Corinth lay on the isthmus 
through which the Aegean and the Adriatic seas were connected on the 
short route between Constantinople and Italy, as opposed to the long route 


of Reynalds Brown, ‘Bowl’, 181; Whitehouse, ‘Gilded glass’, 4-5; Whitehouse, 
‘Drinking glasses’, 199-203. 


8° RM. DZanpolandjan, ‘Stekljannyj sosud iz Dvina’, Kratkie soob3éenija Instituta istorii 


material’noj kul’tury 60 (1955), 120-24; R.M. Dzanpolandjan, Srednevekovoe steklo Duina, [X— 
XI vv. (Erevan, 1974), 65, cat. no. 83. 

66 HLA. Manandian, The Trade and Cities of Armenia in Relation to Ancient World Trade 
(Lisbon, 1965), 143-4, 155, 157-63, 169-72. 

87D. Jacoby, ‘Italian privileges and trade in Byzantium before the Fourth Crusade: 
a reconsideration’, Aituario de Estudios Medievales 24 (1994), 349-69, repr. in D. Jacoby, 
Trade, Commodities and Shipping in the Medieval Mediterranean (Aldershot, 1997), no. II; 
Jacoby, ‘Byzantine Crete’, 517-40; D. Jacoby, ‘Genoa, silk trade and silk manufacture in 
the Mediterranean region (ca. 1100-1300)’, in A-R. Calderoni Masetti, C. Di Fabio and M. 
Marcenaro, eds., Tessuti, oreficerie, miniature in Liguria XII-XV secolo (Bordighera, 1999), 11- 
40, repr. in Jacoby, Commercial Exchange, no. XI. 
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that circumvented the Peloponnese. Cherson and the straits of Keré (where 
the cities of Bosporos/Keré and Tmutaralkan were located) were the main 
portals through which goods from the Mediterranean and Black Sea area 
passed towards their destination in the north.” Ever since its foundation, 
Novgorod hada role as an important port-of-trade linking northern Europe 
(namely Scandinavia, Poland, Germany and England) with the Dniepr 
route, which was controlled by the Rus’, and the Volga route, controlled by 
the Volga Bulgars, the latter connecting Central Asia and the silk route to the 
fur-bearing regions of the far north.” Staraja Ladoga was also a settlement 
closely related to commerce, which was founded in the 8" century and 
used continuously thereafter by itinerant Viking merchants.” Schleswig 
was situated on the isthmus linking the Baltic and the North seas, and was 
successor to the important early medieval port-of-trade Hedeby, which was 
located nearby.” The town of Sigtuna and the island of Gotland are known 
as sites where the presence of Rus’ is recorded: Sigtuna was a home to a Rus’ 
community with its own church dedicated to St Nicholas, while on Gotland 
a Rus’ trading-hall existed.” The commercial connections of Sigtuna and 
Lund are moreover confirmed by the excavated finds: besides painted 
glass vessels and bracelets, the archaeological investigations conducted at 
these sites have also turned up other Byzantine imports, including glazed 
whiteware and sgraffito redware pottery, amphorae, carved ivory or bone 
combs, and silk,”' as well as Rus’ slate spindle-whorls, glazed pisanki, 
and rings.” Finally, although not previously recognized as an important 
commercial centre in western Rus’, Novogrudok is characterized as such 
by the large variety of imported goods recovered in the excavations there: 
apart from Byzantine painted glass vessels of the type discussed in this 


68 McCormick, Origins, 531-7. 


% See J. Shepard’s paper, 27 of the present volume. 


” For the routes leading to northern Russia, see Martin, Treasure; Franklin and Shepard, 


Emergence. 


“4 Franklin and Shepard, Emergence, 20-21, 25-6, 89, 129; T.S. Noonan, ‘Scandinavians 


in European Russia’, in P. Sawyer, ed., The Oxford Illustrated History of the Vikings (Oxford— 
New York, 1997), 141-3, 145-7. 

72 R. Hodges, Dark Age Economics: the origins of towits and trade, A.D. 600-1000, 2 edn 
(London, 1989), 78-9; McCormick, Origins, 562-3, 579-80; A. Sherratt, ‘Isthmuses’, at http:// 


www.archatlas.dept.shef.ac.uk/Portages/Portages. htm, accessed on 23 April 2006. 
73 


330. 
74M. Roslund, ‘Crumbs from the Rich Man’s Table: Byzantine finds in Lund and 
Sigtuna, c. 980-1250’, in H. Andersson, P. Carelli and L. Ersgard, eds., Visions of the Past: 


trends and traditions in Swedish Medieval Archaeology (Stockholm, 1997), 250-76. 
75 


Both are first mentioned in the 12" century. See Franklin and Shepard, Emergence, 


Franklin and Shepard, Emergence, 330. 
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paper, also found were Black Sea amphorae, Islamic glazed pottery, Islamic 
gilded and enamelled glass, and a beaker of the Hedwig’ type.” 

It should be noted, however, that the relatively high incidence of finds of 
painted vessels in Constantinople and Corinth, as well as painted bracelets 
in Corinth and Amorion, can also be explained by the probable function of 
these sites as production centres of painted glass. 

Last but not least, distribution patterns may alsosuggest the main markets 
for which the objects were intended. From the evidence available at present, 
we can conclude that the main international market for Byzantine painted 
glass vessels was Rus’ and possibly Italy and Egypt, although goods also 
reached Dalmatia, Scandinavia, England, Germany and Poland, probably 
by means of down-the-line exchange. Similarly, for Byzantine glass bracelets 
(in addition to the wide internal regional market within the Empire), the 
international market clearly included the areas on the north coast of the 
Black Sea, Rus’, and, possibly, northern Syria and the Levantine coast. In 
contrast, the market for the later Islamic gilded and enamelled vessels 
seems to have covered much broader territory: goods were exchanged in 
greater quantities primarily with central and northern Europe, and areas 
along the Volga River, but the east and north coast of the Black Sea as well 
as Rus’ were also of some significance for commercial exchange. 

To conclude, the analysis of the distribution patterns of painted glass 
provides evidence for the origin of the artefacts, the trade routes through 
which they circulated, the means of transport, the type of exchange, and 
the markets for which the objects were intended. It also reveals that diverse 
cultures, some of them centred in areas at a long distance from one another, 
were involved in active commercial and cultural interaction. It is evident 
that, for the Byzantine glass products of the medieval period, the Levant, 
Rus’, as well as further areas of northern and central Europe, were by no 
means inaccessible territories. This clearly demonstrates that the medieval 
world was not such a small place as we are sometimes inclined to believe. 
The striving towards the beautiful and the exotic, as well as for the material 
profit of it, has once again proven to surpass the political, religious, cultural 
and geographic limitations of medieval man. 


7% ED. Gurevié, R.M. DZanpolandjan and M.V. Malevskaja, Vostoénoe steklo v drevnej 


Rusi (Leningrad, 1968); F.D. Gurevié, Drevnij Novogrudok: posad-okol’nyj gorod (Leningrad, 
1981). 
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Figure 14.5 Detail of map fig. 14.4, showing Bulgaria and Macedonia. 


Figure 14.6 Distribution map of Islamic enamelled glass vessels, late 12'" to 15th 
centuries 


15. Tracking Byzantine silver and copper metalware, 
4'*—12" centuries 


Marlia Mundell Mango 


Mines 


Starting an examination of metalware circulation with the raw materials, 
one notes that Michael McCormick recently stated that a decrease in 
environmental pollution detected from during late antiquity suggests a 
decrease then in mining, at least in the West.' Recent contrary evidence 
comes from the eastern Empire. Geochemical analysis undertaken in 1998 
by the Wadi Faynan Project in south Jordan discovered the opposite: that 
copper mining caused ‘enormous’ pollution in the area of ancient Phainan 
in Palaestina Tertia during the Roman/Byzantine period.? Other work to 
the south at Wadi Amran published in 1999 found evidence that early 
Byzantine copper-mining continued using Roman technology.* A late 
Roman [copper?] smelting area at Lyliatos Maurovouni in the Lagoudhera 
valley, Cyprus, was published in 2002.* For recent work on sources of gold 
and tin, see the papers by C. Salter and S.E. Sidebotham in the present 
volume. Regarding silver, Byzantine numismatists long considered that 
it was continuously recycled without new supplies added by mining, 
and Jones states that nothing is known about the organization of silver 
mines in late antiquity.” However, evidence from finds of clay lamps in 
shafts suggests that the ancient Laurion mines in Greece were exploited 


1 McCormick, Origins, 42-53, esp. 52-3. 


2 GW. Barker et al., ‘Environmental and land use in the Wadi Faynan, southern 


Jordan: the third season of geoarchaeology and landscape archaeology (1998)’, Levant 31 
(1999), 255-92. 


3B. Rothenberg, ‘Archaeo-metallurgical researches in the southern Arabah 1959-1990. 


Part 2: Egyptian New Kingdom (Ramesside) to early Islam’, PEQ 131 (1999), 164-8. 


+ M. Given, V. Kassianidou, A.B. Knapp and J. Noller, ‘Troodos Archaeological and 


Environmental Survey Project, Cyprus: report on the 2001 season’, Levant 34 (2002), 25-38. 


5 ME. Hendy, The Economy, Fiscal Administration and Coinage of Byzantium (Northampton, 


1989), art. VI; A-H.M. Jones, Later Roman Enrpire, 284-602: a social. economic and adutinistrative 
survey (Baltimore, 1986), 838. 


From Byzantine Trade, 4th-12th Centuries. Copyright © 2009 by the Society for the Promotion 
of Byzantine Studies. Published by Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Wey Court East, Union Road, 
Farnham, Surrey, GU9 7PT, Great Britain. 
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for silver in the 4-5" centuries,’ but perhaps not in the 6" according to 
the following evidence. Recent lead isotope analysis has demonstrated 
that silver was mined in late antique Asia Minor. Samples removed from 
25 silver artefacts — four hexagram coins (AD 615-38) of Heraclius and 18 
vessels dated to 542-641 by state control stamps — were matched with ore 
and slag samples extracted from mining sites. A database of c. 1,000 stable 
lead isotope measurements of geological and archaeological specimens 
forms the basis on which 29 groups of isotopically self-consistent 
ore and slag specimens are linked to 15 mining areas in the eastern 
Mediterranean. All but three of the 25 Byzantine analyzed artefacts relate 
only to ore sources in the Taurus Mountains and the Black Sea region, 
and are unrelated to other ore groups. In other words, none is made of 
Laurion silver. Of the three unattributed artefacts, one may derive from 
an unsurveyed ore source north of Antioch (the Amuk artefact group) and 
the other two were not sourced, either because of mixed metal or an origin 
from an undiscovered source.’ 

That the other 23 artefacts have been sourced suggests that their silver 
is unmixed, and therefore probably made of newly mined rather than 
recycled metal. If so, their dates of 542-641 indicate continued mining 
until the end of late antiquity, unless one postulates stockpiles of silver, 
which seems unlikely. The system of control stamps, which helps to date 
the artefacts, stops after 661.* There is, however, archaeological evidence 
from among the 800 polymetallic mine sites of the Bolkardag valley to 
indicate medieval exploitation.’ The Taurus region is a complex geological 
zone producing also iron, copper, lead, tin and gold. The tin taxed on 
entering Anazarbus, as listed ina tariff inscription,’° may have been mined 
in the Taurus Mountains just to the west. British tin may still have been 


6 
84-102. 


uA 


J.C. Edmondson, ‘Mining in the later Roman Empire and beyond’, JRS 79 (1989), 


Publication of the Byzantine part of the project is in preparation by K.A. Yener, 
E.V. Sayre and the present author, to be submitted to Archaeometry. For analysis of earlier 
material, see E.V. Sayre, E.C. Joel, MJ. Blackman, K.A. Yener and H. Ozbal, ‘Stable lead 
isotope studies of Black Sea Anatolia ore sources and related Bronze Age and Phrygian 
artefacts from archaeological sites. Appendix: New Central Taurus ore data’, Arciieometry 
43 (2001), 77-116. 

8M. Mundell Mango, ‘The purpose and places of Byzantine silver stamping’, in S.A. 
Boyd and M. Mundell Mango, eds., Ecclesiastical Silver Plate in Sixth-Century Byzantium 


(Washington, DC, 1993), 215, n. 82. 


° KA. Yener, ‘Byzantine silver mines: an archaeometallurgy project in Turkey’, in 


Boyd and Mundell Mango, eds., Ecclesiastical Silver Plate, 157. 

0G. Dagron and D. Feissel, Inscriptions de Cilicie (Paris, 1987), 170-85; K.A. Yener, 
‘Géltepe and Kestel’, in J. Sasson, ed., Civilisations of the Ancient Near East, vol. II (New York, 
1995), 1519-21. See also above, paper 1, p. 8. 
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in use in the Empire in the 6" century, for which there is archaeological 
evidence," if not the 7 century, as suggested by the story in the Life of John 
the Almsgiver (AD 610-20) where a ship taking grain to Britain returned 
with tin to Alexandria, selling some along the way in Cyrenaica.” 


Production Centres 


Judging by the production centres indicated by inscription on the four 
coins and in the control stamps on the analyzed objects, it would seem 
that silver mined near the Black Sea was taken to Constantinople for 
manufacture,” and at least some of the Taurus silver was probably worked 
locally at Tarsus and Antioch, respectively. The postulated Amuk artefact 
group object is a church paten found nearby in Syria with an unlocalized 
stamp of the 7" century. 

The area south/south-east of the Taurus mines could be seen as a 
Horden—Purcell style micro-region of metallic exploitation (fig. 15.1), 
with state weapons factories located at Irenopolis (lances) and Antioch 
(weapons, shields, cavalry and parade armour). After the 4 century, the 
imperial mint at Antioch produced copper coin and presumably stamped 
silver until it closed in 611. Other mints were opened at Cilician Alexandria 
and at Salamis in 608-10 to produce Heraclius’ rebel coinage. Imperial 
mints were opened 615-18 at Seleucia and Isaura Vetus. In 626-29, during 
Heraclius’ military campaign in the East, the Salamis mint again produced 
coins that became the basis for the earliest Byzantine~Arab coins minted 
at Tiberias in Palaestina Secunda.” Thus the mints and factories were sited 
strategically close both to campaigns and mines. 

The stamps on the lead isotope analyzed silver objects discussed above 
indicate that they were made in precious metal workshops controlled 


1 See below, paper 20 by E. Campbell and C. Bowles. 


12M. Mundell Mango, ‘Beyond the amphora: non-ceramic evidence for late antique 
industry and trade’, in Kingsley and Decker, eds., Economy and Exchange, 96-9. 


3 The objects made of Black Sea silver include three of the coins and vessels found in 


Asia Minor, Cyprus (including the two David plates analyzed), Syria and North Russia. 


14 ‘Two objects of Taurus silver bear control stamps of Tarsus and Antioch; see Mundell 


Mango, ‘Silver stamping’, 207, figs 3.b-d. 
3 Dated to indiction 4, which could refer to 615/16, 630/31, 645/46, etc; M. Mundell 
Mango, Silver from Early Byzantium: the Kapar Koraon and related treasures (Baltimore, 1986), 


no. 5. 


16 Notitia Dignitatum, Or. 11.18.23; Codex Theodosianus 7.8.8; Jones, Later Roman 


Empire, 834; J. Kent in E. Cruickshank Dodd, Byzantine Silver Stamps (Washington, DC, 1961), 
44, 


YP. Grierson, Catalogue of the Byzantine Coins in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection, vol. 2, 


part 1 (Washington, DC, 1968), 39-42. 
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by the comes sacrarumt largitionum.' The three unstamped objects would 
have been made in private workshops. Stamped and unstamped objects 
have been metallically differentiated by Pieter Meyers on the basis of the 
impurities in the copper alloyed with the silver for manufacture — one 
batch done for the state, and one released for private use.” That the 
stamped state-produced silver of the 6-7" centuries was largely sold to 
the public, rather than distributed as largess by the court, is indicated by 
the numerous personal inscriptions formally decorating the objects. Like 
the privately made silver, it became an object of trade, in theory to gain 
gold for the state in a period of uncoined silver.” 

Regarding manufacture in copper and other baser metals, production in 
the 13 late Roman state weapons factories of the eastern Empire under the 
direction of the imagister officiorum did not relate to trade. It did, however, 
provide a centralized form of metalworking throughout the provinces that 
may well have influenced local private production in various metals. In 
general, workers in silver (both state and private), as well as other metals, 
are documented as city-based, whereas copper- and gold-working took 
place also in villages, undoubtedly for local consumption. The village of 
Aphrodito in Egypt had goldsmiths (probably producing jewellery) and 
coppersmiths, but no silversmiths; three goldsmiths are mentioned in 
documents at Nessana in Palestine.” 


Circulation of Silver Plate 


With regard to the circulation of silver plate, one can theoretically 
distinguish trade circuits from what we might call diplomatic or court 
routes, bearing in mind the third possibility of pillage. This is illustrated 
by the 25 lead isotope analyzed objects as shown in fig. 15.2, which 
features the relevant mines, centres of production, and known artefact 
findspots, two of which are outside the Empire. The internal finds of 
silver are in type domestic and ecclesiastical, and nearly all probably 
reached their destination by trade, i.e. purchase. The domestic silver was 
found near Smyrna, excavated in a house at Antioch, and on Cyprus, 
where finds include personalized serving-plates and what may be a late 
example of largitio, namely the Heraclian David plates that may have 


8 Kent in Dodd, Silver Stamps, 35-45. 
19 P Meyers, ‘Elemental compositions of the Sion Treasure and other Byzantine silver 
objects’, in Boyd and Mundell Mango, eds., Ecclesiastical Silver Plate, 169-90. 

20 Mundell Mango, ‘Silver stamping’, 203, 212-15. 

21 For the factories, see note 16 above; for Aphrodito and Nessana, see Jones, Later 
Roman Empire, 847; H.D. Colt, Excavations at Nessana, vol. III: Non-literary papyrt (Princeton, 


1958), nos. 30, 79, 90. 
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Figure 15.2. Map illustrating metal sources, production centres and findspots of 
25 lead isotope analyzed silver vessels and coins of AD 542-641. 
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been obtained via a court route. The church silver belonged to two rural 
churches, elaborate silver given by a bishop in Lycia, and more modest 
silver donated to a village church in Syria by several individuals.” Of the 
two lead isotope analyzed objects found outside the Empire, part of a 
washing set dated 582-602 and made of Taurus silver was found at Malaya 
Pereshchepina in a deposit associated with Kuvrat, Kagan of the Bulgars, 
and hence possibly transported there on a diplomatic circuit. The other 
object had a complicated life. The plate decorated with Aphrodite in the 
Tent of Anchises, stamped (and made) in Constantinople in 550-65, was 
found in the Ural Mountains whence it was apparently taken in the 9*— 
10 centuries from Central Asia, possibly with dirhems from Transoxiana, 
by Volga Bulgars trading with northern peoples for pelts, according to VJ. 
Lescenko and B.P. Darkevic. The plate in question may have originally 
reached Central Asia in the 6" century, in other trade (see below). 

These circulation patterns are repeated by most other examples of 
contemporary silver plate, found both inside (fig. 15.3) and outside (fig. 
15.4) the Empire. What are probably trade-related finds of 4"- and 6- 
century silver were also made at Kaliningrad at the source of the amber 
trade and nearby at Voronia. Another silver plate dated 641-51 was found 
near the important Frisian trading-post of Dorestad, near the mouth 
of the Rhine.” The finds of Byzantine silver in the Urals, including the 
Aphrodite plate, number about twenty-four mostly stamped pieces. Two 
have Central Asian (Sogdian and Choresmian) names scratched onto 
them, while the two with scratched Greek owners’ names suggest they 
were not diplomatic gifts. This silver may have originally reached Central 
Asia from the Empire as a form of export currency in connection with the 
silk trade. The common Byzantine silver serving- or dinner plate with a 
central cross that may have reached the Urals via Central Asia would have 
appealed to Nestorian merchants from Persia. Local Central Asian silver 
imitating late Roman/early Byzantine silver includes a ewer found in a 
tomb of AD 569 in China, clearly inspired by a late Roman type, and a 
ewer Of the 7" century with pseudo-Byzantine stamps.* 

The diplomatic circuit may explain the Byzantine silver excavated in the 
Sutton Hoo royal burial and other finds made in the Ukraine, Roumania 


2M. Mundell Mango, ‘The archaeological context of finds of silver in and beyond 


the eastern Empire’, in N. Cambi and E. Marin, eds., Acta XIII Congressus Internationalis 
Archaeologiae Christianae, I (Vatican City-Split), 213-15. 

23 Mundell Mango, ‘Context’, 221-6, table 2 (1781). 

4 Tbid., 218. 

25 Thid., 222-6; eadem, ‘Byzantine, Sasanian and Central Asian silver’, in C. Balint, ed., 
Kontakte zeischen Iran, Byzanz und der Steppe im 6.~7. Jatrinindert (Budapest-Naples—Rome, 
2000), 267-84. 
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and Albania, similar to those at Malaya Pershchepina mentioned above. 
Several of these objects have been linked to historical figures. Barbarian 
imitations of late Roman and Byzantine silver, often made in gold, are 
found mixed with them. Interestingly, in contrast to the random nature of 
the Urals finds, those in this ‘diplomatic group’ comprise functional sets 
of silver, as do 33 pieces of Byzantine silver taken with other metal objects 
found in two X-culture burials at Ballana and Qustul in Nubia.” 

Within the Empire, both domestic and church silver plate circulated 
widely according to the same patterns indicated for the lead isotope 
analyzed objects discussed above. This was undoubtedly by trade 
(purchase), as indicated by inscriptions and written sources. The high 
number of modest objects destined for village churches (as stated explicitly 
by integral inscriptions) corroborates a price level not far removed from 
that I have suggested elsewhere,” calculated on the basis of weight, which 
was often low. 

Precious metalware continues inthe medieval period. Evidence includes 
elaborate composite objects (composed ofseveral preciousmaterials), many 
of the 10" century, inscribed with the names of emperors and other elites, 
in contrast to much of the recovered 6"- to 7"-century silver presented 
to village churches. The medieval elite silver was presumably made in 
Constantinople, as probably was a set of domestic silver that belonged 
to Constantine the Alan, a proedros, apparently mentioned by Skylitzes in 
1042." Aside from this elitist production, a series of crosses, composed of a 
silver revetment on an iron core, have personal inscriptions that suggest the 
crosses can be associated with a monastic market.” Of village silver, there 
is none. The pillage of Constantinople by the Fourth Crusade occasioned 
the removal to Venice of many of the elaborate composite objects,” and a 
redeployment of Byzantine precious metal reliquaries throughout Europe. 
Byzantine silver and its imitations are documented abroad in a few but 
significant cases: for example, a silver cup of c. 865 of Grand Zhupan Sivin 
of Bulgaria, and a gold paten, both inscribed in Greek and excavated at 
Preslav; additionally, a similar silver cup was found in Gotland, Sweden, 


26 Mundell Mango, ‘Context’, 216-17, 220-22, tables 1-3. 


27 


Mundell Mango, Silver from early Byzantium, 11-13. 
28M. Mundell Mango, ‘From “glittering sideboard” to table: silver in the well- 
appointed triclinium’, in L. Brubaker and C. Linardou, eds., Eat, Drink and Be Merry (Luke 
12:19): food and wine in Byzantium (Aldershot, 2007), 139-41, figs 14.16-14.19b; A. Ballian and 
A. Drandaki, ‘A Middle Byzantine silver treasure’, Benaki Museuin 3 (2003), 47-80. 


29 C. Mango, 'La Croix dite de Michel le Cérulaire et la croix de Saint-Michel de 


Sykéon’, CahArch 36 (1988), 41-9. 


30 -HLR. Hahnloser, ed., If Tesoro di San Marco, vol. 2: Il Tesoro e il Museo (Florence, 
1971). 
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and a pair of 12"-century silver gilt kraters inscribed in Slavonic and Greek 
were once in the Novgorod cathedral.*! Their design combines features of 
Byzantine silver work of both the 6" and 10" centuries. The same could 
be said for parts of a newly discovered set of four silver church vessels 
with Greek and Syriac inscriptions naming Mopsuestia and Raphanaea,* 
which may date to the 8"- to 9" century and represent the continuation 
of Byzantine urban church plate, probably made outside the Empire, 
possibly in the Cilician micro-region of metalworking discussed above. 


Circulation of Copper Metalwork 


Four groups of Byzantine copper metalworking will be discussed, namely 
cast copper alloy, hammered copper metal (including copper and copper 
alloy), hammered brass, and hammered tinned copper. The cast copper 
alloy group discussed here can be subdivided into vessels and lighting 
devices (fig. 15.5.1-7). The vessels are known mostly from the early 
period; some object types repeat those produced in silver. Few production 
centres are identified. A representative group of objects was excavated, 
for example, at Scythopolis/Bet Shean in the 1920s, illustrated here® (fig. 
15.5.4-5), and at that and other sites more recently. An illicitly excavated 
assemblage reportedly from Syria contained numerous pieces (said to 
number up to 250) of cast and hammered metalware, apparently from one 
household.™ In the 5°~7" centuries, around 300 cast objects, particularly 
washing vessels (ewers, basins), were exported abroad® (fig. 15.4). About 
120 went north to Europe (fig. 15.5.1-3), where they have been excavated 
at numerous sites particularly up the Rhine and into south-east Britain, 
including the Sutton Hoo royal burial.** Over 170 of them went south to 
Nubia, where they have been excavated at Ballana and Qustul, and to 
Aksum, where they have been excavated at Adulis and Matara. It has long 
been thought that these cast exports were made in Egypt; some of these 
apparently inspired hammered copies in Europe. This possibility requires 
further assessment. To my knowledge, cast metal lighting devices, i.e. the 


51 Mundell Mango, ‘Glittering sideboard’, 138, fig. 14.15; H.E. Evans and W.D. Wixom, 
eds., The Glory of Byzantium: art and culture of the Middle Byzantine era AD 843-1261 (New 
York, 1997), no. 197. 


7 Recently donated by Janet Zakos to the Musée d’ Art et d’Histoire in Geneva. 


33 GM. Fitzgerald, Beth-Shan Excavations 1921-1923: the Arab and Byzantine levels 
(Philadelphia, 1931), pls. XXVII, XXXVII. 


34 Mundell Mango, ‘Beyond the amphora’, 91-2, fig. 5.3. 


3% Tbid., 89-91, figs 5.2, 5.4-5.6. 


36 See recently, P. Perin, ‘La vaiselle de bronze dite “copte” dans les royaumes romano- 


germaniques d’Occident. Etat de la question’, Antiquité Tardive 13 (2005), 85-97. 
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polycandela, lamps and lamp-stands, were exported south, but not north. 
For example, while the supposedly royal burials of Ballana and Qustul 
contained them, the royal burial at Sutton Hoo did not; nor did humbler 
tombs. One can perhaps conclude that oil for lamps was less available 
in Europe. Questions remain about whether once these items left the 
Empire they changed hands for money, or whether they were bartered or 
presented as gifts. But I would maintain that they left the Empire as items 
of trade. 

Medieval versions of the cast drop- and long-handled basins are known 
from one site in Asia Minor. That they are not as plentiful as in the early 
period may be explained by fewer excavations and chance finds not being 
published. Other cast metalwork continued to be produced, however — in 
particular, polycandela. Here we can trace developments from the 5* to 
the 14" century. The standard form of polycandelon (fig. 15.5.4-5) — that 
is, a wheel pierced with a series of circles to hold stemmed glass lamps 
—, continues throughout the lengthy period. In between, during the Dark 
Age, we see developments that focus on an upper vertical disc containing 
the name of the owner or donor.” From Ovaakce, near Bursa in Bithynia, 
comes a set of seven belonging once to Mareanos protospatharios® (fig. 
15.5.6), a title first recorded in 718 (Sergios, strategos of Sicily). Related 
vertical and horizontal discs of graduated sizes, of the 89 century, 
preserved at Gortyna in Crete may have formed a variant type of lighting 
device.” Eventually, both the vertical and horizontal (fig. 15.5.7) discs 
came to be assembled together with other separately cast elements into 
large chandeliers (choroi) that illuminated churches and probably other 
large buildings. Five such chandeliers were made by Vukashin, king of 
Serbia (d. 1371)," demonstrating the export and longevity of the type. 

The next group of objects to consider are those made of hammered 
copper metal, including copper and bronze. Although all are made. by 
hand without the benefit of moulds, here we find a true koine of shapes and 
techniques that continues from one end of our period to the other. This group 
is composed of household washing and kitchen wares, particularly flasks, 
jugs and cauldrons, types represented by recent finds — in the Saxon burial 


37 For an earlier version (c. 550-650), see C. Entwistle, in D. Buckton, ed., Byzantitn: 


treasures of Byzantine art and culture (London, 1994), no. 116. 
38 ‘Maréanou protospathariou’. See The Anatolian Civilisations, vol. I: Greek/Roman/ 


Byzantine (Istanbul, 1983), no. C.37. 
39 


297. 
40 


N. Oikonomidés, Les listes de préséarice byzantines des 1Xe et Xe siécles (Paris, 1972), 


M. Xanthopoulou, ‘Le mobilier ecelésiastique métallique de la basilique de Saint- 
Tite a Gortyne (Crete centrale)’, CahArch 46 (1998), 103-19. 


41M. Mundell Mango, in Buckton, ed., Byzantium, no. 216. 
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at Prittlewell and in an Umayyad context at Sussita/Hippos in Israel.” In the 
early period, several were found in shops at Sardis ina 7*-century context 
(fig. 15.5.8-9), and elsewhere; comparable finds made at Gerasa in the same 
period remain unpublished. Several types have been studied recently: 
samovars, and jugs with arched handles and broad or narrow mouths, with 
or without lids.* 

Similar vessels have been found in medieval contexts, for example 
at Corinth and Constantinople. The type of flask found on a 7"-century 
shipwreck at Dor reappears as a type in Constantinople where it contained 
a hoard of 11"-century coins, with which the object is undoubtedly 
contemporary given its relatively fragile nature and short-term durability. 
Some mechanism, such as widespread trade from larger production centres 
combined with repeated local copying by, for example, the urban and village 
coppersmith, may explain the durable similarities just noted. Standard forms 
of the vessels are maintained, as is the use of the crenellated seam. This 
technical innovation that appeared possibly in the 3 century in hammered 
vessels has continued.in use until the present day in the Near East and India. 
It was taken from the Near East to Scandinavia by the 8 century, where it 
appears on boxes containing dirhems.* Unfortunately, hammered copper 
is not durable and these household items were undoubtedly often recycled 
when worn. The crenellated seam may well have developed as a repair 
technique. 

The third, much smaller group of copper metal objects to consider is 
that of a dozen hammered brass buckets.*® Their design and decoration 
relate directly to those made in silver. The brass versions forma tightly knit 
group almost all ornamented by identical dot, annular and matt punches. 
Many have hunting scenes. Several have very similar dotted inscriptions 


“2 ’Prittlewell: treasures of a king of Essex’, Current Archaeology 190 (2004), 430-36, figs 
on cover and at 435; A. Segal et al., Hippos-Sussita: fourth season of excavations June-July 2003 
(Haifa, 2003), 29, n. 9, and fig. 53. 

‘3 8B. Pittarakis, ‘Survivance d’un type de vaisselle antique a Byzance: les authepsae en 
cuivre des Ve—VIle siecles’, in Mélanges Jean-Pierre Sodini=TM 15 (Paris, 2005), 673-86; eadem, 
"Une production caractéristique de cruches en alliage cuivreux (VI'-VII' siécles): typologie, 
techniques et diffusion’, Antiquité Tardive 13 (2005), 11-27; P. Bursa and B. Pitarakis, ‘A group 
of bronze jugs in the Istanbul Archaeological Museums and the issue of their Cypriot origin’, 
Antiquité Tardive 13 (2005), 29-36. 

“4 Mundell Mango, ‘Beyond the amphora’, 93, figs 5.7-5.8. 

% G. Trotzig, Craftsmanship and Function: a study of metal vessels found in Viking Age 
tombs on the island of Gotland, Sweden (Stockholm, 1991), 52-8, 106-10, fig. 31b. 

‘6M. Mundell Mango, C. Mango, A.C. Evans and M. Hughes, ‘A 6"-century 
Mediterranean bucket from Bromeswell Parish, Suffolk’, Antiquity 63 (1989), 295-311; M. 
Mundell Mango, ‘Artemis at Daphne’, in S. Efthymiades, C. Rapp and D. Tsougarakis, eds., 
Bosphorus: essays in honour of Cyril Mango (Amsterdam, 1995), 263-82. 
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in Greek, invoking the owner to use them in good health. Epigraphically, 
the group falls into the mid-6" century. It has been suggested that they 
formed part of officers’ kit and were produced at state arms factories; 
indeed, their decoration is close to that of a sword sheath excavated at 
Sardis, site of a state weapons factory. Despite their small number, their 
wide distribution, including Mesopotamia, Caesarea in Palestine, Spain, 
three sites in Britain (Sutton Hoo, Southampton, Isle of Wight) and Kuwait, 
could be explained by travel home by mercenaries in the Byzantine army 
(fig. 15.6). 

Other copper work dated epigraphically to the 9'"-11" centuries is of 
hammered tinned copper,” which is attested as argyros ganotos in the Book 
of Ceremonies in connection with water containers and lamps provided 
for the Cretan naval expedition of 949 and the imperial baggage train. 
In the 12" century, Eustathios of Thessalonike explains that the term 
ganotos means that the copper was smeared with tin to imitate silver. A 
metallurgical study® of three such objects confirmed use of this well- 
known technique (wipe tinning), where a copper object is heated and 
rubbed with a stick of tin. 

Byzantine tinned copper objects include open-work lighting devices, 
chalices and patens (perhaps medieval substitutes for village silver). The 
first group canall be described as flimsy compared with the traditional cast 
polycandelon, and may have held a central glass bow! rather than a series 
of glass lamps. These 25-odd tinned copper objects, where provenanced, 
have been found inside and outside of the medieval Empire (fig. 15.7), 
but whether it is a question of Bulgarian or Byzantine Pliska to the north 
and reconquered Byzantine Adana and Antioch to the south-east depends 
on when exactly in the 9-11" centuries the objects arrived there. Their 
distribution abroad falls within the circulation range of contemporary 
Byzantine White Wares.” 


Metalware in Transit 


Some of this metalware can be tracked in transit by shipwrecks where 
hammered copper vessels were used by the crew, or where both cast 
and hammered vessels were found as cargo in ships off Sicily, Spain 


4” M. Mundell Mango, ‘The significance of Byzantine tinned copper objects’, in 


Thynuama sté mnémé tés Laskarinas Mpoura (Athens, 1994), 221-7; see also above, paper 1, 


note 31. 


‘8p, Northover, in Mundell Mango, ‘Tinned copper’, 226-7. 


# Pp Armstrong, ‘From Constantinople to Lakedaimon: Impressed White Wares’, in 


J. Herrin, M. Mullett and C. Otten-Froux, eds., Mosaic: Festschrift for A.H.S. Megaw (London, 
2001), 56, fig. 6.1. 
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Figure 15.5 Cast and hammered bronze and copper objects, 1-3: bronze vessel 
types exported to Europe, 6th to 7th centuries; 4-7: polycandela 
from Scythopolis, Ovaakce and in Oxford, 6" to 12" centuries; 8-9: 
copper vessels found at Sardis, 7" century. 


and France, one of which had coins dating up to 631. Cargoes on two 
ships sailing from Alexandria, recorded in horoscopes of 475 and 479, 
included in their cargoes silver work or bronze vessels, while cargoes of 
the patriarchal fleet of Alexandria that sailed to the Adriatic in the early 7" 
century included worked silver.” 

Elsewhere, I have estimated comparative values of these cargoes 
based on the relevant texts.*' Needless to say, these mixed high-value 
cargoes represent an upper end of the trading market within Byzantium. 
As discussed above, some objects probably circulated by diplomatic 
(especially silver) or other routes (brass buckets), or via pillage (medieval 
reliquaries). Where origins are known or surmised, Byzantine metalware 
is also seen as an object of various types of trade: local (silver plate made, 


5° Mundell Mango, ‘Beyond the amphora’, 99-101, figs 5.10-5.11. See also above, 
paper 1, p. 8. 
5! Tbid., 95-9, 101-2, table 5.1. 
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Figure 15.7 Distribution map of provenanced tinned copper objects, 9" to 
11" centuries. 
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stamped, used, and excavated at Antioch; and copper kitchen wares), 
regional (within Cilicia), interregional (silver and bronze wares), and 
international (silver and bronze wares in northern Europe; silver in Central 
Asia; tinned copper). What value these metal items assumed abroad has 
to be calculated by the archaeologists and historians of the societies into 
which they were taken. The Saxon royal burial discovered in 2003 Britain 
contains a common hammered copper Byzantine household flask, which 
would go at or towards the aesthetic and monetary bottom of the list of the 
types of metalware just considered. 


Section V 
International trade: exports and imports 


16. Export wine trade to West and East 
Michael Decker 


The long 6" century, roughly that time beginning with the reign of 
Anastasius I (491-518) and ending with the reign of Maurice in 602, 
was one of economic change and political transformation in Byzantium. 
While this time began peacefully enough — although with the Byzantines 
confined politically to their corner of the eastern Mediterranean -, the 
close of the era witnessed an Empire drastically altered, pressed by its 
enemies and economically less vibrant than when the age began. By the 
7th century, due largely to the earlier efforts of Justinian, the Empire was 
in charge, if not in control, of territories extending from Ceuta at the Straits 
of Gibraltar to the Red Sea port of Aila. The social and political impact of 
this expansion remains debatable. As with many facets of the interaction 
of Byzantium with the West, the economic dimension of Justinian’s age is 
only now beginning to be explored. 

Recent syntheses of amphorae finds from around the Mediterranean, 
the Black Sea and East Africa have substantially increased our knowledge 
of the movement of goods in late antiquity.’ It is now known that wine 
from the coastlands of Greater Syria (Cilicia, the Antiochene region, the 
Phoenician coast and Palestine) was an important component of overseas 
exchange. Finds of winepresses, vineyards, amphorae kilns and amphorae 
deposits along the Levantine coast have given us a clearer view of the 
potential for surplus production and links to the export trade in villages 
and estates. ; 

Beyond their obvious value in an examination of the wine trade itself, 
these relics reveal something of the nature and scale of the late antique 
economy. The data suggest that specialized production and the market 
may have had a hitherto underappreciated role in the Byzantine economy. 
From trade evidence, we might also gain insight into the agents involved, 


' F. Pacetti, ‘Appunti su alcuni tipi di anfore orientali della prima eta bizantine centri 


di produzione, contenuti, cronologia e distribuzione’, in L. Quilici and 5. Quilici Gigli, eds., 
Agricoltura e commerci nell'Italia anticn (Rome, 1995), 273-94; S.A. Kingsley, ‘The economic 
impact of the Palestinian wine trade in late antiquity’, in Kingsley and Decker, eds., Economy 
and Exchange, 4468; M. Decker, Food for an empire: wine and oil production in N. Syria’, in 
Kingsley and Decker, eds., Economy and Exchange, 69-86. 


From Byzantine Trade, 4th-12th Centuries. Copyright © 2009 by the Society for the Promotion 
of Byzantine Studies. Published by Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Wey Court East, Union Road, 
Farnham, Surrey, GU9 7PT, Great Britain. 
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the frequency of commerce, and the geographical range in which occurred 
the contact between Byzantium and cultures on its peripheries. 

While these tones cannot be fully articulated or explored here, trade 
generally, and the wine trade specifically, holds substantial promise in 
fuller explorations of late antique culture and society. The constitution and 
function of communities, as well as imperial interaction or management 
of groups within the Mediterranean world of late antiquity, is one area 
where our data offer insight. Enhancing our perception of overseas trade 
and its agents may, in fact, provide a basis from which to learn more about 
the causes and consequences of Justinian’s western adventures. 

The present work examines some of these issues through an 
assessment of the geographical range and quantified aspects of the trade, 
as well as some of the agents involved. The framework of this discussion 
is comparative, focusing on Spain and the Arabian peninsula.? The late 
antique wine trade of these two regions exhibits certain similarities, but 
also important differences that emerge in the course of exploring the 
data. : 

Throughout the late 5 and the 6" centuries, the Iberian peninsula was 
largely under the control of the Visigoths. Society there continued to be 
heavily impacted by the residue of the Romanized elite, and this group, 
more so perhaps than the Goths, had links and contacts with the eastern 
Mediterranean through family and friends, and were probably more 
intellectually drawn to the centre of imperial power at Constantinople. 
Communications with the eastern Mediterranean were apparently 
relatively facile: whatever the threat posed by the Vandal fleet or other 
piratical elements, travel from one end of the Mediterranean world to 
the other was common.’ Justinian’s intervention in Spain during the 550s 
apparently occurred during a particularly intense period of eastern contact 
and influence within the western Mediterranean world. A substantial 
corpus of archaeological evidence affords insight into the interactions of 
eastern and western communities, relations that often display religious, 
political and economic overtones. 

In the case of the Arabian peninsula, the material evidence is sparse. 
Although in the 6" century the Byzantine state exerted itself in strenuous 
and sustained diplomatic efforts to spread and maintain its influence in 
Arabia and the Red Sea region, especially through the client confederation 
of Ghassan, Byzantine political control never extended deep into the 
peninsula. Unlike in the Spanish case, the data from Arabia are, in the 


2 In this paper, ‘Arabia’ refers to the Arabian peninsula. When discussing the Byzantine 
province of Arabia, I shall refer to this region as ‘Provincia Arabia’. 
3 


1993). 


R. Burgess, The Chronicle of Hydatius and the Consularia Constantinopolitina (Oxford, 
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main, textual. In the Arabian sphere, as in Spain, Christianity provided one 
vital link between communities within the Empire, and those in peripheral 
areas where the wine trade occurred. Judaism presented another cultural 
tie that linked individuals in both the Spanish and Arabian spheres with 
the Byzantine economy. 


Spain 


Until the end of the 6" century, the Suevi and Visigoths who had come to 
dominate the Hispano-Romans remained Arian. The Visigoths were thus 
less than fully integrated with the Catholic population, and though the old 
image among scholars of the Visigoths as completely weak and ineffective 
is disappearing, a more nuanced view of the Visigoths continues to render 
an image of a state under frequent political duress and lacking strong 
centralization. These limits may have ensured its collapse in the face of 
external aggression. The situation in Spain was complicated in around 552 
by the arrival of a small Byzantine army under the general Liberius, who 
managed to conquer a sliver of the south-western coast of the peninsula. 
The shadowy limits of the territory may be defined by a line running 
roughly from Valencia to the mouth of the Guadiana river. In this triangle 
of land the Byzantines established themselves, and though they continued 
to lose ground, their final defeat did not occur until the reign of Heraclius.® 
It is interesting that, by the time of the Justinianic conquest, Levantine 
goods had already been arriving in quantity for some time throughout 
various cities, primarily along the eastern coast of Spain. Eastern goods 
were imported mainly on the eastern and southem coasts.® 


Bury favours the view that Liberius arrived in Spain in 550, due to the recall of 
the general to Constantinople in 551. The expedition of Liberius was underway during the 
time of Jordanes’ writing of the Getica in Constantinople, but the date of Liberius’ landing 
should be 552, when he joined forces with Athanagild and defeated the Gothic king Agil. 
See J.B. Bury, History of the later Roman Empire from the death of Theodosius I to the death of 
Justinian (New York, 1958); E.A. Thompson, The Goths in Spain (Oxford, 1969); Isidore of 
Seville, History of the Goths, trans. K.B. Wolf, Conquerors and Chroniclers of Early Medieval Spain 
(Liverpool, 1990). 

° The original area of the Byzantine conquest is uncertain. The territory was centred 
on Cartagena, but it is uncertain whether Baetica and other regions were under Byzantine 
authority, or if the Byzantines allied with local rebels against Visigothic suzerainty. Although 
they had steadily lost ground, especially during the reign of the Visigothic king Leovgild 
(569-86), there were still ‘Roman’ cities and apparently sizeable Jewish communities 
throughout Spain, since the Visigoth Sisebut spent his reign subduing the cities and forcing 
conversion on the Jewish population; see the Chronicle of 754, §13 in Wolf, Conquerors and 


Chroniclers. 


§ Much of the material data has been admirably synthesized by P. Reynolds, Trade in 


the Western Mediterranean, AD 400-700: the ceramic evidence (Oxford, 1995). 
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In Spain and Italy, archaeological deposits dated to the 4" century are 
dominated by North African amphorae. A thriving trade in fish sauce 
and olive oil exported to the western provinces was a vital component 
of the North African economy. By the 5 century, eastern amphorae have 
joined the African material, indicative of an eastern recovery of a role in 
wider Mediterranean trade. This resurgence is exemplified by material 
from certain western excavations (notably at Rome).’ Interestingly, it is in 
the early 5''-century deposits where one may begin to see the appearance 
of what would become the most prolific amphora form of late antiquity. 
This is the Carthage Late Roman Amphora 1 type, or LR. LR1 makes an 
appearance in 5"-century levels in Naples, where it is almost negligible 
in excavated contexts, and also in Carthage, where it represented 2.1 per 
cent of all amphorae in the British excavations and 6.3 per cent amphorae 
in the Michigan Excavations (Deposit XXVII). LR1 becomes prominent, 
however, in the Schola Praeconum I excavations (5" century) in Rome (14.7 
per cent) and at Marseilles, where the type represented up to 22 per cent 
of all amphorae.’ In the case of Spain, LR1 was present in the Vila Roma 
excavations at Tarragona (ancient Tarraco), where it formed 5.7 per cent of 
the early- to mid-5"-century amphorae. The cohorts of LR1 in the eastern 
Mediterranean shipping trade, namely LR2, LR3, LR4 and LR5 as a group 
(see fig. 4.2), are extremely important at Vila Roma, representing 25.5 per 
cent of the total amphorae covering the span AD 420-50. Further south, at 
Alicante (ancient Lucentum), amphorae from the eastern Mediterranean 
accounted for 23.4 per cent of amphorae.? 

In the 6" century, the total imported eastern amphorae remain relatively 
constant at Alicante, amounting to 18.7—20 per cent of the amphorae in the 
mid-5" to mid-6" centuries.’ The same is true for the inland Spanish site 
of El Monastil, which yielded 23.4 per cent eastern amphorae for the same 
time period (mid-5" to mid-6" centuries). At Cartagena, eastern transport 
jars from the well-stratified contexts of the Calle Soledad excavation 
were dominant: 41.7 per cent of the total. This is unsurprising, given that 
Cartagena had a strong eastern presence even before its conquest by the 
Byzantines in the 6" century. What we can learn from this is that, after 
a lack of presence in the economic life of the 4" and early 5" centuries, 
eastern amphorae made a sometimes-dramatic appearance on sites 


7 See ibid. 
8M. Bonifay, G. Conges, et al., ‘Amphores tardives 4 Arles et 4 Marseille’, in M. 
Lenoir, D. Manacorda and C. Panella, eds., Ammphores romaines et histoire économique: dix ans de 
recherche: actes du collogue (Rome, 1989); M. Bonifay, M. B. Carre, et al., Fouilles @ Marseille: les 
mobiliers, ler-VUe siécles ap. J.C. (Paris, 1998). 

9 Reynolds, Trade. 


10 Ibid. 
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throughout the western Mediterranean generally, and particularly along 
the eastern Spanish seaboard. 

Most of the late Roman amphorae described above have been linked 
in some fashion with wine production. Among its principal contents, 
LR1 carried wine from North Syria, Cilicia and Cyprus." While these jars 
carried an array of agricultural products, wine was the principal content of 
the southern Palestinian type LR4 (‘Gaza’), and the Aegean-manufactured 
LR2 often carried wine from the Aegean.” There is thus ample ceramic 
evidence for a growing presence of eastern wine in Mediterranean Spain 
during the 5 and 6" centuries." 


Eastern Merchant Communities and the West 

Eastern merchants were active in Spain throughout late antiquity. Garcia- 
Moreno posited eastern colonies in Tarragona (Tarraco), where there was 
a flourishing Jewish population. Among the leaders of this was a rabbi 
named Latoues, a native of Cyzicus, whose epitaph is preserved in a 
bilingual Greek and Latin inscription.“ At Tortosa, as at Alicante (Ilici), 
Cartagena (Carthago Nova), Malaga (Malaca), Carteia and Ecija (Baelo), 
there were substantial groups of easterners. In the 3" century at least, there 
was a large community of ‘Syrians’ in Sevilla (Hispalis); the presence of 
a Monophysite Syrian bishop named Gregory at a council there in 619 


"ERI also probably carried olive oil, and perhaps other products from the north- 


eastern Levant. See Decker, ‘Food for an empire’, 69-86. 

© Kingsley, ‘Palestinian wine’, 44-68. 
© The evidence continues to grow, clearly indicating that we are not dealing with 
various isolated incidents that we have been especially fortunate to find. Rather, as 
investigation proceeds, more data emerge, and the presence of amphorae in the countryside 
of Spain, such as the hinterland of Almeria, suggests that eastern Iberia sustained possibly 
more than a subsistence economy. See J.M. Gurt Esparraguerra and N. Tena, V Rewntio 
d’Arquelogia Cristiana Hispanica: Cartagena 16-19 d’abril de 1998 (Barcelona, 2000), especially 
the following: M. Menasanch de Tobaruela, “Un espacio rural en territorio bizantino: andlisis 
arqueoldgico de la depresién de Vera (Almeria) entre los siglos v y vii’, 211-22; C. Bonnet and 
J.B. d. Heredia, Nuevas intervenciones arqueoldgicas en el museo de historia de la ciudad: 
una iglesia de época visigética en el grupo episcopal de Barcelona’, 135-44; I. Navarro 
Luengo, A. Torremocha Silva et al., ‘Primeros testimonios arqueoldgicos sobre Algeciras 
en época bizantina’, 223-7; I. Navarro Luengo, L.EF. Rodriguez et al., ‘Malaca Bizantina: 
primeros datos arqueoldgicos’, 271-8; S. Ramallo Asensio and E. Ruiz Valderas, ‘Cartagena 
en la arqueologia Bizantina en Hispania: estado de la cuestidn’, 305-22; RJ. Dominguez, Las 
ceramicas ce importacion en el nordeste de la Tarraconense durante los siglos vi y vii d. C. 
aproximacion general’, 467-83; J.M. Macias i Solé and J.A.R. Vallverdi, ‘Tarraco Visigoda: 
caracterizacion del material ceramico del siglo VII d. C.’, 485-97. 


MLA. Garcia, ’Colonias de commerciantes orientales en la peninsula ibérica S. V-VIY, 
Habis 3 (1972) 127-54. 
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may indicate its continued presence. There were probably also colonies 
of eastern Mediterraneans at Myrtilis, Mérida, Lisbon (ancient Olisipo) 
and Santarém."* 

Perhaps the strongest case for a flourishing colony of easterners 
engaged in regular traffic with the East can be made for Mérida in 
Lusitania, in what is today Estremadura. There, multiple inscriptions 
bear eastern names.” In addition to Jewish communities that lived in the 
area of Mérida, we also find two Greek bishops in the 6" century; Paul, 
a physician; and his nephew Fidelis, who succeeded his uncle as bishop 
in the metropolitan see of Mérida at some point after the former arrived 
with a group of Oriental merchants.'® From the Vitae Sanctorum Patrum 
Emeretensiuim, it seems that the arrival of Paul was nothing out of the 
ordinary: Greek merchants came and went regularly. At the end of the 6" 
century, the bishops of Mérida built a new basilica and a bishop’s palace. 
Masona, the successor of Fidelis, provided the basilica with a sum of 200 
solidi, to be loaned out to those in need. He also built a xenodochion, which 
served not only the sick, but travellers as well, said to have included both 
Christians and Jewish visitors.’ Easterners thus formed an important 
group economically in Mérida and in other towns throughout Spain; they 
were influential enough to dictate the course of the bishopric. Analogous 
cases are found throughout the western Mediterranean during late 
antiquity: for example, Pope Zosimus (417-18) and Eusebius, bishop of 
Paris (d. 555), were easterners, and the latter was a merchant.” 

In the Spanish cities, a significant number of easterners were Jewish, 
many of whom were merchants and involved in overseas traffic.7! Alaw of 
King Egica (d. 701) dated to 693 forbade Jews to participate in the cataplus, 


1 Concilium Hispalense, U1, in J. Vives, T.M. Martinez et al., Concilios visigdticos e hispano- 


romanos (Barcelona, 1963). 


1% Garcia, ‘Colonias’, 14. 


Ibid. 
8 AM. Jorge, ‘Church and culture in Lusitania in the V~-VIII centuries: a Late 
Roman province at the crossroads’, in A. Ferreiro, ed., The Visigoths: studies in culture and 
society (Leiden, 1999), 99-121, discusses issues of the Jewish communities of Spain, with 
bibliography. For Paul and Masona, see VSPE, IV.1-4. 

9 VSPE, V.3.13¢t. 


20 Zosimus: Liber Pontificalis, trans. R. Davis, The Book of Pontiffs (Liber pontificalis): the 
ancient biographies of the first ninety Roman bishops to AD 715 (Liverpool, 1989); Eusebius: see B. 
Krusch and W. Levison, eds., Gregory of Tours, Libri lristoriarium (Hannover, 1951), X.26. For 
other easterners who became bishop of Rome or held prominent ecclesiastical offices in the 
West, see L. Bréhier, ‘Les colonies d’Orientaux en Occident au commencement du moyen- 
age’, BZ 12 (1903), 1-39. 
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the market centre where the overseas merchants gathered.”? Merchants 
such as these are the transmarini negotiatores mentioned in four laws of 
the Visigothic Code. These merchants traded frequently in wine, as the 
ceramic evidence proves, but also dealt in gold, silver, vestments and 
liturgical vessels, according to the Code (LV11.3).* 

The case of eastern merchants engaged in selling wine and other goods 
in Spain is paralleled by the activities of Oriental traders throughout the 
West. Salvian and Gregory of Tours speak of ‘Syrians’ as active in the 
5" and 6™ centuries.“ As mentioned above, several became prominent 
bishops. Salvian denounces their cupidity, as does Jerome.” Groups 
of Syrian traders were active at Marseille, where in the 6" and into the 
7 centuries eastern wine was a major imported commodity. From the 
Byzantine perspective of Agathias, Marseille was the city in Gaul worth 
mentioning, probably because it was known throughout the East as a 
trading entrepot; eastern goods are found there in some quantity, and it 
was a natural gateway for Byzantine contact with the Merovingians.” In 
addition to Marseille, other cities in Gaul were home to the activities of 
Syrian merchants, such as Nice, Arles, Bordeaux, Tours and Orleans, to 
name but a few.” Most agree that the term ‘Syrian’ was simply a generic 
name for a foreigner from the East, be he or she Egyptian, Anatolian or 
Isaurian.** In any case, these easterners or ‘Syrians’ were synonymous 
throughout late antiquity with trade; they oftentimes had abad reputation. 
Those whom Jerome knew braved peril in search of profit, their love of 
trade making them heedless of danger. These Syrians were, in Jerome’s 
words, ‘the greediest of men’ (Ep. 130.7), a statement prompted by the 
formers’ purchase and enslavement of Romans who had fled to Carthage 
during the Siege of Alaric in 410. 


“ LV 12.2.18, in $.P. Scott, trans., The Visigothic Code (Forum judicum) (Littleton, Co, 


Aurum, argentun, uestinenta uel quelibet ornamenta; the last, ‘ornamenta’, has been 
interpreted as meaning liturgical vessels made in Italy from the 6" and beginning of 7 
centuries, or jars such as those found at El Bovalar, made in a Coptic workshop. See F. 
Retamero, ‘As coins go home: towns, merchants, bishops and kings in Visigothic Hispania’, 
in P. Heather, ed., The Visigoths from the Migration Period to the Seventh Century: an ethnographic 
perspective (San Marino, 1999), 271-305. 


2! Krusch and Levison, eds., Gregory of Tours, Libri historiarum, X. 


2 Jerome, Lettres, ed. J. Labourt (Paris, 1949). 

26 Agathias, ed. R. Keydell, Agathine Myrinaei Historiarum libri quinque (Berlin, 1967), 
1.2; Agathias, The Histories, trans. J.D. Frendo (Berlin, 1975). 

27 Bréhier, ‘Colonies’. 


78 KR. Dark, Early Byzantine mercantile communities in the West’, in C. Entwistle, 


ed., Through a Glass Brightly: studies in Byzantine and medieval art and archaeology presented to 
David Buckton (Oxford, 2003), 75-81. 
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There has been some debate as to the nature of the trade conducted 
in the West by the Syrian merchants. Harris has suggested that we see 
the activities of the Syrian merchants engaged in the West within the 
larger context of political and ecclesiastical diplomatic efforts.” The trade 
of eastern goods in the West consequently had a diplomatic component 
that in many instances, at least, approximated high-level gift exchange. 
Could Byzantine goods have ended up in Britain and Ireland via the 
Merovingians, who used the surplus gifts in their own diplomacy or in 
market activities? Another possibility is that wine and related foodstuffs 
wound up in the West in relation to military supply, since Justinian’s 
soldiers were spread around over much of the western Mediterranean by 
the 550s. 

There are problems with both interpretations. In the case of diplomatic 
endeavours, it is true that the Byzantine government is known to have 
engaged in such activity with the Goths, the Franks and the Vandals during 
late antiquity. It is difficult to understand, however, how gifts of wine sent 
west, sustained over more than a century, fitted into imperial policy. This 
is especially true in the case of the Franks, who were unreliable allies at 
best. The movement of eastern wine to the West as part of military supply 
would make some sense from the mid-6" and early 7" centuries, when 
Constantinople maintained a military presence throughout the western 
Mediterranean, but makes little sense in the 5" century. The model of 
military foodstuffs accounting for the widespread appearance of eastern 
transport jars around eastern and southern Iberia, well beyond the direct 
control of the Byzantine military, seems unlikely. However, neither of 
these possibilities can be excluded: some merchants may well have been 
entrusted with diplomatic activity, and still others may have fulfilled 
obligations to the state through providing the annona militaris during the 
6- and 7*-century Byzantine occupation of Spain and North Africa, but 
we are unlikely to know this. In the course of conducting their business, 
easterners may have found themselves acting as proxies for imperial 
authorities when none were to be found; they may have welcomed such 
opportunities, as apparently Paul did. The latter leads us once more 
to the role of the Church within the eastern trade. Several of the sites 
exhibiting eastern goods were apparently ecclesiastical; this is especially 
true of the unguentaria, whose use seems to have to been liturgical.” 
Gutiérrez Lloret, however, believes that these unguentaria were not part 
of a larger trade nexus, but a specific import for liturgical purposes, and 


29 Harris, Cultural Identity. 
30 S.G. Lloret, ‘Eastern Spain in the sixth century in the light of archaeology’, in R. 
Hodges and W. Bowden, eds., The Sixth Century: production, distribution and demand (Leiden, 


1998), 161-84. 
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thus not indicative of a regular trade with the eastern Mediterranean.*! 
Yet it is precisely items such as unguentaria that comprised the cargoes 
with which transmarini negotiatores must have been involved in shipping 
in the first place. At issue are questions of scale and regularity. The 
question of scale may be somewhat addressed through another glance 
at the quantified data illustrated above: though we are far from the last 
word, the early data suggest that eastern products were major parts of 
the economies of several Spanish centres in the 6 century engaged in a 
trade with the East that was sustained rather than episodic, centred on 
luxuries, and in which the Church played an important, though unclear, 
role. Ecclesiastical authorities are well known to have engaged in long- 
distance trade; most famously, St John the Almsgiver in Alexandria 
during the era of the Persian conquests.” The Yass: Ada wreck, dated to 
about the same time, was possibly an ecclesiastically owned merchant 
vessel; its cargo amphorae of wine- and oil jars are the same LR1 types 
found throughout the above-mentioned Spanish sites.* The early- to 
mid-6""-century Marzamemi B wreck off the coast of south-east Sicily 
carried the components of a small basilica’s furnishings as its primary 
cargo.* These data offer strong initial supporting evidence both for the 
active engagement of the Church, writ large, within a complex nexus of 
trade relationships. Separate study, however, is required regarding the 
involvement of the clergy, the apparatus of ecclesiastical trade, and the 
full range and extent of ecclesiastical products exchanged. 


Arabia 


The wine exported to Spain was part of a maritime push to the limits 
of the Mediterranean world, whose agents and ultimate ties remain little 
understood. Sea transport of the bulk commodities of wine and oil was 
facilitated by ports such as those at Seleucia, Laodicea, Berytus, Tyre 
and Sidon, as well as points further south, such as Gaza. By contrast, the 
detectable movement of wine into Arabia was largely an overland affair. 
While we know far from enough archaeologically about many sites in 
the western Mediterranean during late antiquity, we know far less about 
parts east of Greater Syria. There are some finds of LR1 amphorae down 


31 Ibid. 


32 Leontius, ed. and trans. A. J. Festugiére and L. Rydén, Vie de Syméon le Fou; (et) Vie 
de Jean de Chypre (Paris, 1974). 


33 Bass and Van Doorninck, Yassz Ada. 
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the Red Sea coast.* A Gaza jat fragment turned up in Qanaa in Yemen is 
tantalizing, but not much help.” Likewise, the fragment of a LR1 amphora 
handle at Arikamedu in India does little to advance our knowledge, but 
nevertheless illustrates how far Byzantine goods could, and did, travel.” 
A find such as this, however, leaves us hopeful that future work might 
reveal greater evidence of wine shipped to the East as far as India, as it 
was in the days when the Periplus Maris Erythraei was written, sometime 
during the 1* century. 

For additional testimony regarding the characteristics of the wine 
trade into Arabia, we must return to the textual evidence. We can get some 
sense of the lively commercial activity in a place like Bostra in Provincia 
Arabia from the anonymous 4"-century merchant who wrote the Expositio 
totius mundi. The author commented that Bostra was home to substantial 
commerce taking place in his day, lying close to both Persians and Arabs 
(Saracenis).* This impression of Bostra is important, underscoring asit does 
the trade connections of the city. The latter functioned as an agriculturally 
central place, lying astride the rich corn lands of the Syrian Hauran. 
The city was also a core market that exerted substantial pull within the 
Arabian peninsula. Emphasizing this importance is the fact that Bostra 
was one of the first cities the Muslims attacked, and was prominent in the 
early conquests.” If we return to the comment of the Expositio, we pause 
at the statement that Bostra lies close to the Persians and Arabs. The latter 
is understandable, but on a map Bostra appears to be far removed from 
Persia, separated by the length of the Syrian desert. What the Expositio 
means is that a number of caravan routes met at Bostra, notably that from 
El Kaf that followed the Wadi-Sirhan from al-Jawf. At al-Jawf, one could 
go deeper into the Hijaz, or turn to the East. By following this latter route, 
one came to the Euphrates at Kerbala and Najaf, or, just between the two 
of them, at Hira. During the 6" century, Hira was the seat of the Lakhmid 
Arab kings whose court was renowned among the Arabs of the peninsula. 
The kings of Hira, ruling within Sasanian territory, were dependents of 
the Persian king. Thus we see with more precision how Bostra could 
be considered to be close to the Persians, as it was connected to Lower 


35 RS. Tomber, ‘The pottery’, in S.E. Sidebotham and W. Wendrich, eds., Berenike 1996: 
Report of the 1996 excavations at Berenike (Egyptian Red Sea Const) and the survey of the Eastern 
Desert (Leiden, 1998), 163-80. 

36 Sedov, ‘Qana’, 110-36. 


37 E. Lyding-Will, personal communication (2000). 


38 Expositio, 38: Deinde iam de dextris iterum Syriae supra inuenies Arabiam, cuius ciuitas 


maxima est Bostra, quae negotia maxima habere dicitur, propinguae Persis et Saracenis, in qua 
publicum opus terapyli mirantiur. 


PK. Hitti, The Origins of the Islamic State (New York, 1968). 
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Mesopotamia through overland trade routes. In addition to the land nexus 
that met at Bostra and other eastern cities like it, the Byzantines were able 
to serve northern Arabia. 

Arabia was far more integrated into the Mediterranean world than is 
often considered the case. Fiema has documented the interconnectivity 
among the successive Nabataean, Roman and Byzantine communities 
of southern Palaestina with those of northern Arabia.” The agricultural 
expansion of Byzantine settlement in the Hauran, exemplified by sites 
such as Umm al-Surab, Umm el-Quttayn and Deir al-Qinn, increased the 
potential for contact with pastoralists on the desert fringe and the settled 
oasis communities of north-west Arabia.”! 

That there was contact and trade in wine along this interface is 
certain. As noted, the nature of our evidence for Arabia is quite different 
than that for Spain; archaeological finds of Byzantine amphorae in the 
former are almost wholly lacking. Since wine was frequently carried to 
Arabia in skins, it is unlikely that the present state of the evidence will be 
substantially modified. 

What we know of the centres in Syria famous among the pre-Islamic 
Arabs for their wines in the 6" century comes mainly from poets. In 
northern Syria, the wine of Andarin was praised by the 6'-century poet 
‘Amr ibn Kulim. A little later, al-Akhtal (d. 710) praised the vintages of 
Baisan (Bet Shean/Scythopolis). Wine from De’ra in the Syrian Hauran 
was further extolled by the poet Kuthayyir ‘Azza.” The drink from the 
same vineyards was praised by ‘Antar in the 6" century.® Beit Ras, ancient 
Capitolias, also became a major centre of the wine trade with Arabia 
during late antiquity. The wines were shipped from the Hauran through 


‘0 7.7. Fiema, Econonties, Administration and Demography of Late Roman and Byzantine 


Southern Transjordan (unpublished PhD dissertation, University of Utah, 1991); Z.T. Fiema, 
‘Byzantine Petra: a reassessment’, in T.5. Burns and J.W. Eadie, eds., Lirban Centers and Rural 
Contexts in Late Antiquity (East Lansing, MI, 2001), 111-31. 

41 Biema, Economics, Administration notes the sites of Sama, Umm al-Surab, Qasr al- 
Ba‘eij, Khirbet ‘Amra, Sabha, Umm el-Quitayn, and Deir el-Qinn in the Hauran, as well as 
expansion in southern Palestine near Udruh and Zoara. 


® R. Schick, The Christian Commumities of Palestine from Byzantine to Islantic Rule: a 
historical and archaeological study (Princeton, 1995). 

8 Or: ‘as if it is an old wine-skin, from Azri’at, preserved long / such as the kings of 
Rome preserve / Or her mouth is as an ungrazed meadow / whose herbage the rain has 
guaranteed / in which there is but little dung / and which is not marked with the feet of 
animals’, C. Horne, The Sacred Books and Early Literature of the East, with historical surveys of the 
chief writings of each nation (New York, 1917), vol. V, 19-40. 
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Bostra to Capitolias, whence they were taken to north-west and central 
Arabia. 

Wine reached Arabia through the activities of merchants, and these 
men were often Jewish. Jewish merchants make frequent appearances in 
the account of Ibn Ishaq, where they play a prominent role in the life of 
the Arabia of Muhammad's day.* Al Murraqash al-Akbar (6" century) 
purchased wine from Jewish merchants who had brought it into Arabia 
from the Golan. The wine was aged, he said, ‘imprisoned in a jar for 20 
revolving years’."° 

The poet Antar (fl. c. 600) said: 


And, verily, Ihave drunk wine after the midday heats have subsided, 
buying it with the bright-stamped coin. 

From a glass, yellow with the lines of the glass-cutter on it, 

which was accompanied by a white-stoppered bottle on the lefthand side. 
And when [ have drunk, verily, I am the squanderer of my property, 

and my honor is great, and is not sullied.” 


From the passages of pre-Islamic and early Islamic poets such as Labid 
and Muraqgqish, we gather several things about the wine trade in Arabia. 
Firstly, wine was purchased for coin. Secondly, wine was expensive: the 
squandering of one’s wealth on imported wine is a common topos in pre- 
Islamic literature: 


I've paid dear for an old wineskin or 
Tarred jug whose stopper was pulled.* 


Wine consumption was therefore for the wealthier people of Arabia, 
whose ability to purchase it in quantity and to give it away was important 
within the greater scheme of social relations. Thirdly, Jewish merchants 
were — to Arab poets, anyway — deeply connected with the trade of wine 
in pre-Islamic Arabia. Finally, the trade in wine in central and northern 


‘4 CJ. Lenzen and E.A. Knauf, ‘Beit-Ras/Capitolias: a preliminary evaluation of the 


archaeological and textual evidence’, Syria 67 (1987), 21-46, citing the pre-Islamic poet 
Nabigh adh-Dhubayani (6"/7" c. — poet at courts of Ghassan and Lakhm). 

“© Ibn Hisham, trans. A. Guillaume, The Life of Muhammiad (Lalhore—Karachi, 1967). 

46 CJ. Lyall, Translations of Ancient Arabian Poetry: chiefly pre-Islamic, with an introduction 
and notes (New York, 1930), 187. 

a7 Horne, Sacred Books, vol. V, 19-40. 

48 Labid ibn Rabi‘a al ‘Amri (c. 560-661), Diwan, trans. A. Wormhoudt, Divan Labid 
ibn Rabi‘a al ‘Amiri. Akhbar ‘Ayasha bint Talha from the Kitab al Agani. Dhikra al Wasana front the 
Yatima al dar (Oskaloosa, IA, 1976), 48. 
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Arabia was an overland affair in which the Golan, some cities of the 
Jordan valley, and those in the Hauran were especially engaged. The 
long-distance overland movement of wine apparently had nothing to do 
with Byzantine diplomatic efforts, nor with the Church, although both 
were certainly present in the peninsula. When we see Byzantine agents 
operating in the Hijaz in the 7" century, they are carrying solidi, not wine. 
This trade with Arabia seems to have been regular and sustained.” 

For all the difficulties in tracking the export of pre-Islamic wine to 
Arabia, ultimately this trade may help shed some light on the maritime 
trade in which Syrian merchants elsewhere were engaged at the same 
time. It seems possible, based on the Arabian material, that we might look 
once again to a primarily consumer-driven market for eastern wine from 
one extreme of the Byzantine world to the other. 


Conclusion: Trade, Religion and Empire in Late Antiquity 


Although we cannot discount other elements (diplomacy, gift exchange, 
and the like), the trade in wine from the eastern Mediterranean to the 
West and into Arabia was driven first and foremost by the desire for 
profit. Eastern colonies in Gaul and Spain were wealthy, and their urban 
presence made them important ecclesiastically and politically. In Spain, 
as elsewhere in the West, eastern clerics were prominent, often occupying 
high offices in cities throughout the former western provinces. Their 
direct involvement in trade as sponsors or financiers is probable, but this 
role is probably less important than the demand that they created both as 
consumers of eastern products and as cultural figures that their wealthier 
local parishioners would have considered desirable to emulate. Thus, 
the Christianization of the western Mediterranean both depended on 
and fostered eastern trade contacts. Likewise, the Jewish colonies in.the 
Arabian peninsula also traded in wine. As with the Greek and Levantine 
ecclesiastics among the cities of the post-Roman West, the Jewish 
communities of Arabia were generally affluent and culturally influential. 
The wealth that they generated, and thus a kernel of their influence, 
we might ascribe to their trade in wine. In Spain, but not in Arabia, the 
flow of wine and other eastern goods fostered or strengthened cultural 
ties between Byzantium and their trading-partners. In the case of the 
easterners living abroad, their wealth and wide trading ventures, mobility 


“Crone noted the seasonal transit trade of Arabia, sustained by the Quraish: Abr al- 


Rahman bin ‘Awf’s caravan of 700 camels; and Abdallah bin Jud‘an’s caravan of 2,000 camels 
going to Syria with clarified butter and honey. See P. Crone, Meccan Trade and the Rise of Islam 
(Oxford, 1987). 


50 Dark, ‘Mercantile communities’. 
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and social power reminded those Romanized and barbarian elites around 
them that the centre of power, of Roman power, still lived in the East, at 
Constantinople. The trace goods of the eastern Mediterranean had, upon 
their arrival, a cultural attachment with a strong attraction, especially to 
the remnants of the Romanized elite living in Gaul and Spain. It seems 
that the consumption of eastern goods was both undertaken and then 
encouraged by the eastern communities living in the post-Roman West. 
To my mind, the political implications for these contacts were significant: 
the cities of Spain, which had been highly Romanized from the 1* century 
BC, maintained strong civic institutions and public buildings long after 
the collapse of Roman central political authority. The revolt of these cities 
during the reign of Agila, and the subsequent arrival of Byzantine forces 
in Iberia, may be the culmination of decades of eastern cultural influence 
that created a longing for the return to Roman control, the control of New 
Rome. In Arabia, where Byzantine political efforts were mainly confined 
to the northern part of the peninsula and where there was no tradition 
of Roman political control, Jewish merchants had no attachment to an 
Empire that was, by the 6" century, their frequent persecutor. 

The apparent end of the early Byzantine wine trade west and east 
seems to tell the story of two different socio-economic worlds. Eastern 
wine exports to Spain apparently declined swiftly in the later 6" century. 
It is during this time, in the age of the Byzantine loss of its possessions in 
the Iberian peninsula, that the economy of Spain began progressively to 
compartmentalize; the brief burst of imports from the East was merely 
an interruption amidst a phase of localization.*! A telling reminder of this 
fragmentation is the disappearance of imported pottery, which declines 
rapidly on many Spanish sites. The end of the wine trade in Iberia 
thus coincided, it seems, with the rejection of the Byzantine orbit and its 
pan-Mediterranean trade. Arabia sharply contrasts with the case of the 
far West. Linked through the wine trade and deep social interaction on 
many levels, Arabia continued to gravitate into the Byzantine orbit until 
it would come to dominate not only the Greek universe, but that of the 
Mediterranean as far west as Spain. 


Lloret, ‘Eastern Spain’. 


K.E. Carr, Vandals to Visigoths: rural settlement patterns in early medieval Spain (Ann 
Arbor, 2002). 
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17. Foreign glass excavated in China, from the 
4" to 12" centuries' 


Hiromi Kinoshita 


In China, glass has always been a material closely connected with the 
West. Unlike jade-working, silk-weaving or ceramic production, glass- 
making was not a native Chinese tradition and was never carried out in 
large quantities. Foreign glassware was especially treasured and valued 
because of its superior quality, range of colour, transparency, intricate 
form, and elaborate decoration. 

Foreign glass may be distinguished from that produced in China 
through stylistic differences as well as chemical composition. Nevertheless, 
there are limitations. Although a piece of glass can be identified as made 
outside of China, attempts at a more specific attribution can be difficult. 
Scientific testing only serves to differentiate between locally produced 
Chinese glass and foreign glass: the former is lead glass, whereas the latter 
is predominantly soda-lime glass. Relying on archaeological evidence 
poses a number of problems. As glass rarely has inscriptions, attribution 
is most often determined by stylistic analysis. Difficulties arise here, 
however, as glass-working techniques were shared across both space and 
time. For example, it is generally acknowledged that 7"-century Islamic 
glass-making carried on from Sasanian Persian glass-working techniques, 
which, like Byzantine glass-working, was itself based upon earlier Roman 
traditions.’ Furthermore, glass craftsmen were mobile, especially at times 
of political unrest, transferring their skill and knowledge across borders. 
The same was also true of the glass pieces themselves, which were heavily 
traded. 

In the following pages, different types of foreign glass found in China 
during the Byzantine period (4 to 12" centuries) will be discussed. Three 


[should like to thank Dr Marlia Mango for inviting me to present a paper at this 


conference and for her invitation to attend her Byzantine archaeology seminar series. I am 
grateful to her students, Natalija Ristovska and Hallie Meredith, who generously shared 


their knowledge of western glass. 


2 R. Brill, ‘Some thoughts on the chemistry and technology of Islamic glass’, in S. 


Carboni and D. Whitehouse, eds., Glass of the Sultans (New York, 2001), 25-45, 


From Byzantine Trade, 4th-12th Centuries. Copyright © 2009 by the Society for the Promotion 
of Byzantine Studies. Published by Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Wey Court East, Union Road, 
Farnham, Surrey, GU9 7PT, Great Britain. 
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traditions in particular will be mentioned: Roman, Sasanian and Islamic.* 
Looking at related imported luxury items also found with glass vessels, 
this paper will additionally consider the importance of Central Asia as 
one region whence foreign glass is likely to have originated. 

The earliest foreign glass pieces have been found in 2°*- to 6"*-century 
tombs, and stylistically resemble Roman glass (fig. 17.1)." Some fragments 
of these excavated pieces have been tested and were found to have a 
similar chemical composition, mainly consisting of silica and soda-lime 
with low potassium and magnesium contents. This composition matches 
Roman glass found in Germany.° 

The most unusual find comes from the 5"-century tomb of Feng 
Sufu (fig. 17.1.3), the second-in-command of the short-lived Northern 
Yan dynasty (409-36) in Liaoning province.® Four pieces of glass were 
excavated, one of which was tested and found to be soda-lime glass of 
westem origin.’ Among them, a transparent pale-green glass vessel in 
the shape of a bird, described by Chinese archaeologists as a duck, is a 
unique find.* Although it resembles 1*-century Roman bird-shaped flasks 
made to hold perfumes or cosmetics,’ Roman flasks were sealed at both 
ends; this example, with its beaked opening, is clearly made for pouring. 
A more closely related example, and one that may help to locate this as 
possibly an eastern Mediterranean product, is a ‘crocodile’ vessel made of 
transparent green glass attributed to Egyptian manufacture around the 3" 
century or later." 


3 For a summary of these different types of finds, see A. Jiayao, Early Chinese Glassware, 


trans. M. Henderson, Oriental Ceramic Society Translations, 12 (1984). Since this seminal work 
was published nearly twenty years ago, more foreign glass has been found in China. 


4 See A. Jiayao, "The art of glass along the Silk Road’, in J. Watt et al., Clrina: dawn of a 


Golden Age, 200-750 AD (New Haven~—London, 2004), 57-65. 


5 A, Jiayao, ‘Glass vessels and ornaments of the Wei, Jin and Northern and Southern 


Dynasties periods’, in C. Braghin, ed., Chinese Glass: archaeological studies on the uses and social 
context of glass artefacts from the Warring States to the Northern Song Period (Florence, 2002), 
48. 

5 For the excavation report, see Wert 3 (1973), 2-32. 
7 


45-70. 


A broken fragment of the base of a vessel was also excavated: Jiayao, ‘Glass vessels’, 


The piece appears to be unique even outside China. Yang Boda relates how he 
combed through glass collections in European and American museums yet still failed to find 
any comparable piece: Yang Boda, ‘Notes on the duck-shaped glass water dropper,’ Liaoliat 
wenwn xuekait 2 (1987), 146-7, 75. 

9 For examples, see H. Tait, ed., Five Thousand Years of Glass (London, 1991), 68, fig. 85, 


and D. Harden, ed., Glass of the Caesars (Milan, 1987), 95, fig. 37. 


10 The pale colour and the applied snake-thread trail decoration of this vessel also 


suggest that it was probably made in the eastern provinces of the Roman Empire: D. 
Whitehouse, Roman Glass in the Corning Museum of Glass, vol. 2 (New York, 2001), 217. 
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From the 4" to 6" centuries, foreign glass vessels excavated in China 
decorated with oval and circular roundels, either applied or facet-cut, 
appear to be inspired by Sasanian tradition (fig. 17.2)."" A pale yellowish- 
green transparent glass bowl (fig. 17.2.5) excavated from the 6"-century 
Northern Zhou (557-88) tomb of Li Xian" located in north-western China, 
is moulded with two such rows of roundels. X-ray analysis reveals that it 
is soda-lime glass, confirming its foreign origin. It has been suggested that 
it may have originated from the Iranian plateau. One plate (fig. 17.2.6), 
however, although embellished with Sasanian-style faceting, is not a 
typical Sasanian form." 

Other luxury goods excavated with glass vessels also show this hybrid 
nature. A gilt silver ewer was found in Li Xian’s tomb along with the 
above-mentioned glass bowl (fig. 17.2.5). The ewer is Sasanian in form, 
yet several decorative features point to a copy: the camel-head terminal 
of the handle is anon-Sasanian elernent, and errors in the depiction of the 
decorative frieze have prompted scholars to suggest that it may have been 
made in Toharistan, ancient Bactria (present-day Afghanistan). 

Itis noteworthy that a gilt silver Sasanian-looking bow] excavated from 
a 4- to 5'*-century Northern Wei tomb in Datong, Shanxi also displays 
similar hybrid characteristics. Although made in late Hellenistic style, 
aspects of the bowl’s decoration again point to a Bactrian provenance.” 
The same tomb contained a transparent pale-yellow spherical bow! with 
oval faceting typical of Sasanian decoration (fig. 17.2.3)."” Could the glass 
have also been made in Bactria? 

Documentary evidence shows that glass-making was already 
established in Central Asia by the 6" century, and that glass craftsmen 
in China came from countries there. The Western Regions section in the 
Beishu (History of the Northern Dynasties) records that there was a glass- 
making tradition in Kushan: ’During the reign of Emperor Taiwudi [of 
the Northern Wei, reigned 424-52], a merchant from Yuezhi [Kushan 
or Ancient Bactria, present-day Afghanistan] came to the capital saying 


1 Wait et al., Dawn of a Golden Age, 60, fig. 50 and nos. 65, 96, 117. 
12 Li Xian (502-69) came from a prominent non-Han Chinese family of Turkish, 
Xiongnu or Xianbei ancestry. He held high military titles and commanded strategic posts in 
north-west China. 
13 Jiayao, ‘The Art of Glass’, 60-61. 

Watt et al., Dawn of a Golden Age, no. 159. 
5 A. Juliano and J. Lerner, Monks and Mercharits: Silk Road treasures from Northwest 
China (New York, 2001), 99-100, no. 31. 
Waitt et al., Dawort of a Golden Age, no. 64. 
Tbid., no. 65. 
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he could refine stones into glass of five colours’.'* Sogdiana also had a 
tradition of glass-making. According to the Suishu (History of the Sui), 
"tt was He Chou (540-620) the descendant of a Sogdian family that 
specialized in West Asian technology, who revived glass production in 
the Sui dynasty’. 

After the 7" century — that is, after the Arab conquests —, foreign glass 
vessels found in China appear to be inspired by Islamic glass-working 
traditions. One of the largest groups of foreign glass found in the past 
20 years was part of an immensely rich reliquary deposit discovered in 
the foundations of a collapsed pagoda, at Famen Temple, near Xian, the 
ancient capital of the Tang (618-907) dynasty (fig. 17.3.1).” The deposit, 
which can be dated to c. 874, included 19 intact glass pieces, given by the 
imperial court as ‘donations’ to the Buddha in the hopes of gaining merit. 
A fragmentary plate excavated at Nishapur confirms that the Famen 
Temple glass plates with scratch-engraved design are most likely to have 
been made in Iran around the 9" century.”! 

Between the 10%. and 12" centuries,” glass found in Liao dynasty 
(907-1125) tombs and pagoda relic deposits also appear to be Islamic. 
An unusual transparent emerald-green square plate was found in a rich 
female tomb in Yemaotai, Faku in Liaoning province, and dated to the 
mid-10" century™ (fig. 17.3.2). It relates in form to a lead-glazed pottery 
tray thought to have been used to hold condiments.” A signature on the 
pottery piece identifies it as the work of Abu Nasr of Basra in Egypt. Basra 
in south-eastern Iraq was an important site of ceramic production during 
the 9" century. It has been suggested that craftsmen of Basra may have fled 
to Egypt during this time because of civil unrest caused by the recently 


18 Biography of He Zhou, in Li Yanshou (7" century), Beishi, [History of the Northern 


Dynasties] (Beijing, 1959), chap. 90, 2985-7. 
1 Wei Zhang (AD 580-643), Snishu [History of the Sui] (Beijing, 1959), chap. 68, 1596. 


20° See R. Whitfield, ‘Buddhist monuments in China: some recent finds of Sarira 


Deposits’, Buddhica Britannica 1 (1989), 129-41. 


21 Excavated in 1939 from Tepe Madraseh, Nishapur and now in the Metropolitan 


Museum of Art, New York: D. Whitehouse, ‘Cut and Engraved Glass’, in Carboni and 
Whitehouse, eds., Glass of the Sultans, 162, no. 68. 


22 China at this time was divided into northern and southern regions: the Great Wall 


acted as a demarcation between the foreign Liao Khitan, who ruled in the north, and the Han 
Chinese, who ruled in the south as the Northern Song dynasty. 


23 Wenwu 12 (1975), 26-36. The glass plate may have been used as a cup stand for 
an agate bowl (see ibid., 27). For a colour illustration, see Xu Bingkun and Sun Shoudao, 
Northeast Culture (Shanghai-Hong Kong, 1995), 170, no. 205, where it is described as possibly 


coming from Ceniral Asia. 


24 British Museum database, athttp://www.thebritishmuseum.ac.uk/compass, Museum 


no. OA 1889.7-6.75. I am grateful to Natalija Ristovska for providing this reference. 
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established Tulunid dynasty (AD 868-905), illustrating the difficulty of 
establishing provenance of pieces during this period due to the movement 
of craftsmen. 

Seven glass vessels found in the Liao tomb of the Princess of the State 
of Chen” clearly relate in form and decoration to Islamic prototypes (fig. 
17.3.3). Chemical analysis of some vessels reveals that the percentage of 
sodium oxide is close in compositionto Egyptian and Syrian glass. Elaborate 
trailed openwork decoration is similar to that found on pieces excavated 
from Iran, Israel, and Fustat in Egypt,”* and applied boss decoration 
around the body is often found on Egyptian and Syrian glasswares of the 
8% to 10" centuries.” Engraved decoration as on the mallet-shaped bottle 
(see also fig. 17.3.4) was, during the 8 to 11" centuries, a widespread 
and popular technique from Egypt to Iran.” 

It has been noted that the quality of the Liao glass vessels is not as high 
as typical Islamic glass from the eastern Mediterranean, but better than 
glass made in China proper,*” prompting the suggestion that they may 
have been produced in Central Asia.*! Indeed, two transparent brown 
glass cups with tab handles from the Princess of Chen’s tomb are very 
similar in size and form toa green glass cup found in Samarkand, today’s 
Uzbekistan, in Central Asia, dated to the 10" century. 

The Liao had especially close relations with the Central Asian states 
and the Islamic world. They had strong ties with Turkic-speaking peoples 


25 She was the daughter of Yelii Longqing, Regent Marshall and Grand Commander 


of the southern capital of the Liao, who was the second most influential person at that time 
after the emperor: Inner Mongolia Archaeological and Cultural Relics Research Institute, 
Lino ‘Tomb of the Princess of the State of Chen (Beijing, 1993). 

6 Carboni and Whitehouse, eds., Glass of the Sultans, 121. It was popular over a wide 
area, not only in glass-manufacturing, but also rock-crystal carving. 


27 Chen Xiejun and Wang Qingzheng, eds., Treasures on Grassland: archaeological fitds 
from the Inner Mongolia Autonomous Region (Shanghai, 2000), 228, and Ma Wenkuan, ‘Islamic 


glass excavated from Liao tombs and pagodas’, Kaogu 8 (1994), 737. 


28 From the Princess of Chen’s tomb and a pagoda relic deposit dated 1058. Other 


bottles of this form were recovered from the well-known glass cargo of the Serge Limam 
shipwreck found off the coast of Turkey near Bodrum. The cargo can be dated from coin 
finds to 1036, and appears to have originated from areas around the eastern Mediterranean 
coast: Ma Wenkuan, ‘Islamic glass’, 737; R. Pinder-Wilson, ‘The Islamic lands and China’, in 
Tait, ed., Glass, 114. 

29 Tait, ed., Glass, 159. 


30 Bottles of similar form but poorer quality glass were made in the western Chinese province 


of Xinjiang, excavated from a 10th- to 13th-century glass workshop; see Xinjiang weiwuer zizhiqu 
shehui kexueyuan kaogu yanjiusuo, ed., Xinjiang gudai minzu wenwu [Ancient Cultural Relics of 
Xinjiang] (Beijing, 1985), 322. 

31 A, Jiayao, "The glass vessels found in the tomb of the Princess of Chen and her 
husband and related questions’, in Liao Chenguo Gongzhu Mu (Beijing, 1993), 182-3. 
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for many centuries before the establishment of their Empire, as vassals 
of the Toba Wei in the 5" century, and later in the 7 century with the 
Turks, and then with the Uighurs.” In 923 and 924, Persia and the Arab 
kingdom sent envoys to the Liao. Between the early 10" and late 11" 
centuries, the Uighurs sent tribute nine times in total. Marwazi, a Persian 
scholar employed at the court of the Seljuk sultan Malik-shah (reigned 
1072-92), suggests that, in the 11" century, the overland route to China 
was well used by travellers, and describes the southern route of the Silk 
Road between the Taklamakan desert and the Kunlun mountains in use 
since early antiquity.® 

In this brief survey of foreign glass finds, archaeological evidence 
shows that, before the 5" century, Roman glass from the Byzantine world 
was imported into China. After the 5" century and the Arab conquest, 
however, it would seem that the rise in power of countries separating the 
Byzantine and Chinese Empires had an effect on the flow of trade between 
these two worlds. After the 7" century, glass in north China appears to be 
predominantly Islamic, but many of the pieces are not typically Islamic 
in form or design. As glass-making techniques were easily adopted and 
shared, and documentary evidence shows that there was glass-making 
in Central Asia from the 6" century, many of the ‘foreign’ glass pieces 
may have originated from that region. Besides hybrid metalwork pieces, 
coins* imitating Byzantine prototypes excavated in China during the 5" 
to 7" centuries also support this evidence. 


32H. Francke and D. Twitchett, Cambridge History of China: alien regimes and border states 


(907-1368) (Cambridge, 1994), 46. The consort family is thought to be of Uighur descent. The 
first empress of Liao, Empress Yingtian, is recorded as having Uighur ancestry, Tuotuo (14% 
century), Liaoshi [Standard History of the Liao] (Shanghai, 1931), 71, 2a. 

33 -T Marwazi, Sharaf Al-Zamaun. Tahir Maroazi on China, the Turks and India, Arabic text 
(circa A.D. 1120), trans. V. Minorsky (London, 1942), 18. 

31 See M. Alram, ‘Coins and the Silk Road’, in Juliano and Lemer, eds., Monks and 
Merchants, 271-89. 


18. On the Silk Route: imported and regional 
pottery at Zeugma 


Philip M. Kenrick 


The city of Zeugma was, more or less from the time of its foundation in 300 
BC until the mid-7" century AD, on the very border between the Classical 
Mediterranean World and other civilizations with equally long histories 
to the East (fig. 18.1). Zeugma derives its name from the linked twin cities 
of Apamea and Seleucia, sited on either bank of the River Euphrates in 
modern Turkey, not far from the Syrian border. The cities were linked by 
a bridge of some kind, and this was clearly an important crossing-point 
on the river in classical times, despite the often hostile relations between 
Rome and her eastern neighbours. This gave it considerable military and 
commercial importance with regard to communications between the 
Roman World and the East, and it was also home to a military garrison, 
mostly the Legio IV Scythica from the later part of the 1% century AD, at 
least until the 3 century. It lies on one of the East-West trade routes that 
have become known collectively in modern times as the Silk Route, and 
may therefore be expected to have witnessed significant traffic between 
Rome and the Orient. 

The location of Zeugma has long been known, but there had been little 
systematic archaeological investigation prior to a threat of submersion of 
the whole of Apamea and of the lower parts of Seleucia by the construction 
of the Birecik dam, which was completed in 2000. In that year, as the 
waters were rising, extensive excavations were sponsored by the Packard 
Humanities Institute (PHI) of Los Altos, California; these were carried 
out on the west bank by British, French and Turkish teams, and it has 
been my responsibility to report on the pottery (other than transport 
amphorae) from the British trenches.? The terms of the excavation permit 


' For a general review of earlier literature and of the situation up to 1998, see D. 


Kennedy et al., Twin Towns of Zeugma on the Euphrates: rescue work and historical studies 
(Portsmouth, RI, 1998). A French team, under the direction of Catherine Abadie-Reynal, also 
carried out fieldwork from 1995 onwards, reported in AnatAnt 4 (1996), 311-24; 5 (1997), 
349-70; 6 (1998), 379-406; 7 (1999), 311-66; 8 (2000), 279-335. 

2 Publication of the excavations carried out on behalf of PHI by Oxford Archaeology is 
in preparation as W. Aylward, ed., Zeugnia 2000: Rescue Excavations (Los Altos, CA: Packard 


From Byzantine Trade, 4th-12th Centuries. Copyright © 2009 by the Society for the Promotion 


of Byzantine Studies. Published by Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Wey Court East, Union Road, 
Farnham, Surrey, GU9 7PT, Great Britain. 
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Figure 18.1 The location of Zeugma, showing the principal axes of 
communication in its immediate vicinity. 


allowed excavation only in the narrow, winding strip of ground that was 
to be submerged, and the whole project took place in circumstances of 
pressing urgency. However, a wide variety of structures was identified 
and investigated, including public buildings and residential houses of 
both greater and lesser pretension. The extraordinary wealth of mosaics 
that was uncovered attracted considerable attention in the international 
press. 

For the purpose of reporting on the pottery, I chose material from 
contexts that could be combined to represent the seven dated groups 
shown in table 18.1. shall pass very briefly over the earlier ones in order 
to set the scene for those which are of more direct interest to us here. 
We found nothing related to the earliest period of settlement: the first 
datable group (A) already contains Eastern Sigillata A, and therefore post- 
dates the middle of the 2™ century BC. There are significant phases of 
construction in the early and later 1* century AD (Groups B and C), and 
massive, widespread destruction levels in the mid-3" century (Group D). 
These are associated with the sack of the city by the Sasanian king Shapur 


Humanities Institute), and the author's full report will appear as Chapter 1 in Volume 2 of 
the series. ] am grateful to PHI, both for involving me in this project and for permission to 
present the summary represented by the present paper. 
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I, which can now — thanks to ample coin evidence — be placed securely in 
AD 253. 

Following this disaster, the city took a long time to recover anything 
resembling its former prosperity. The trenches excavated by the French 
team included a few contexts of the 4" and 5" centuries,’ but in those 
excavated by Oxford Archaeology the next identifiable contexts (Group 
E) belong to the early 6" century AD.‘ There is some renewed building 
activity in the 6" century, and again abandonment — some of it precipitate 
—in the 7 century (Group F). Politically, the region passed finally out of 
Byzantine control after the second battle of the Yarmouk in 636. For the 
period subsequent to this, one small trench yielded significant quantities of 
Islamic pottery, extending at least to the 9" century AD (Group G). Zeugma 
still had a bishop in 1048,° but had presumably ceased to exist by the time of 
the First Crusade in 1098: when Baldwin of Boulogne established himself 
at Edessa (Urfa), Birecik/Birtha some 15km downstream is mentioned as a 
strategic crossing-point on the Euphrates,’ which it remains to the present 
day. 


Table 18.1. Zeugma 2000, Oxford Archaeology trenches: dated groups 


Terminal date Description No. of sherds 


A | Second half of 2" century BC | Make-up level for a floor 49 


Make-up for terracing and beneath a 


B Late Augustan or Tiberian 1,145 
floor 
Flavian Various make-up levels 394 
The Sasanian sack of AD 253 Widespread burnt destruction levels 1,104 
Destruction/abandonment levels in 
trench 4 : 
E | Early 6" century AD Colluvium in trench 5 post-dating an 12] 


early Roman structure and pre-dating 
renewed building activity 


Abandonment/destruction levels in 
3 th. iret 2 
F Early 7" century AD trenehes 7H and (2 620 


Poorly stratified, but distinctively 


G_ | Islamic (7" to 9" centuries? he Pia 
( ) different, material from trench | 


Not quantified 


3 Information kindly provided by Catherine Abadie-Reynal. 


This is a curious anomaly, for the trenches of all of the teams were interleaved in the 
same part of the settlement. 
5 


See Kennedy et al., Tevin Towis, 161, no. 113. 


§ See S. Runciman, A History of the Crusades, vol. 1: The First Crusade (Cambridge, 1954), 
210, 211. 
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What, then, of the pottery supply to this settlement in the Byzantine and 
Islamic periods? The first thing to note is that we are a long way from the 
Mediterranean coast ~ some 150km as the crow flies. In the early Roman 
period, the fine wares that are found throughout the Mediterranean 
are very thin on the ground, apart from Eastern Sigillata A, which 
originates somewhere in the vicinity of Antioch. The cooking and storage 
wares appear to be almost entirely regional (see fig. 18.2 for 3**-century 
examples), and close parallels are to be found essentially along the valley 
of the Euphrates and its tributaries. ‘Parthiar’ or ‘Sasanian’ pottery with 
a turquoise alkaline glaze is recognizable in the 3"-century destruction 
deposits (fig. 18.2, nos. PT328, 329). This ware is known to us from Dura- 
Europos, further downstream,’ and has been recorded at Antioch, though 
only in Hellenistic levels.? Whether it continues to be imported to Zeugma 
in the later period is unclear, as no diagnostic sherds were found in later 
levels and the few small body sherds could well be residual. Apart from 
this, there is no glazed pottery prior to Group G. 

A peculiarity of the 2" and 3" centuries, which is perhaps worth 
mentioning in passing, is the virtual absence of ceramic tableware of any 
kind: there are no cups and plates. (PT 327-329 are the only examples of 
‘fine’ tableware in Group D, and there are very few such vessels in plain 
buff ware.) This is a phenomenon that has been widely reported — and 
variously interpreted — in the eastern Mediterranean, but for which I can 
see as yet no satisfactory explanation’ 

In Group F (figs 18.3 and 18.4), the table wares have reappeared and 
the latest Byzantine material includes Phocaean Red Slip Ware and a little 


7 See N. Toll, The Excavations at Dura-Europos, Final Report, vol. 4.1.3: The Green Glazed 


Pottery (New Haven, 1943). 


8 See F.O. Waagé, ed., Antioch-on-the-Orontes, vol. 4, part 1: Ceramics aud Islamic Coins 


(Princeton, 1948), 80. 

°  Dibsi Faraj and River Quwaiq survey in northern Syria: RP. Harper, ‘Athis 
- Neocaesareia — Qasrin - Dibsi Faraj’, in Margueron, ed., Le Moyen-Euphrate, 331; PM. 
Kenrick, ‘Fine wares of the Hellenistic and Roman periods’, in J. Matthers, ed., The River 
Qoueigq, Northern Syria, and its Catchment, BAR Int. Ser. 98 (Oxford, 1981), 439. Hama: J. Lund, 
‘A fresh look at the Roman and late Roman fine wares from the Danish excavations at Hama, 
Syria’, in H. Meyza and J. Mlynarczyk, eds., Hellenistic and Roman Pottery in the Eastern 
Mediterranean: advances in Scientific Studies. Acts of the I! Nieboréw Pottery Workshop (Warsaw, 
1995) 135-61. Beirut: P. Reynolds, ‘Pottery production and economic exchange in second 
century Berytus: some preliminary observations of ceramic trends from quantified ceramic 
deposits from the AUB-Leverhulme excavations in Beirut’, Beryttus 43 (1997-98), 35-110. 
Southern and south-western Asia Minor: J. Lund, ‘From archaeology to history? Reflections 
on the chronological distribution of ceramic finewares in south-western and southem Asia 
Minor from the 1* to the 7“ c. A.D’, in M. Herfort-Koch, U. Mandel and U. Schadler, eds., 
Hellenistischer und kaiserzeitliche Keramik des dstlichen Mittelmeergebietes. Kolloquium Frankfurt 
24-25. April 1995 (Frankfurt a. M., 1996), 105-25. 
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Figure 18.2 A selection of pottery from Group D, illustrating types in use in 
the mid-3" century AD: cooking ware (PT311-320, scale 1:5), central 
Tunisian red slip ware (PT327), and ‘Parthian’ glazed ware (PT328, 
329, scale 1:3). 


of the latest African Red Slip, both presumably imported via Antioch. 
The buff storage- and serving vessels of this period are highly distinctive 
by reason of their red- or brown-painted decoration. The range extends 
from small jugs (PT572, 573) to large round-bottomed amphorae, and 
both petrology and distribution suggest a source in northern Syria. The 
amphorae (which have been studied by Paul Reynolds) are accompanied 
by equally distinctive saucer-shaped lids (PT558-561). Another novelty of 
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Figure 18.3. Group F (early 7" century): African Red Slip Ware (PT511-515) and 
Phocaean Red Slip Ware (PT516-528). Scale 1:3. 
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Figure 18.4 Group F (early 7" century): amphora lids (PT558-561), painted jugs 
(PT572, 573) and small jar (PT581, 582) in buff ware; cooking ware 


(PT587-591). Scale 1:5, 
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this period is a small, heavy, handle-less jar (PT581, 582), perhaps made 
for some specific purpose or content. 

The cooking wares of the period (PT587—-591) belong to a tradition of 
thin-walled (so-called ‘brittle’) ware, which goes back to the 1* century AD 
and which we have already seen in Group D (fig. 18.2).!° Typological links 
with the Mediterranean world are again generic rather than close. The 
cookpots of the Byzantine period are globular, with corrugated bodies, 
cylindrical necks and vertical rims. Handles are generally placed on the 
body. (Contrast the typical mid-imperial shape of PT316 in fig. 18.2.) 

In contrast to the dated groups described hitherto, Group G (fig. 18.5) 
does not represent the contents of a stratified context. It constitutes, rather, 
aselection of pieces from one small trench that yielded occupation material 
from a later period than was found anywhere else on the site. Here, there 
is some continuity of fabric, but a very significant change in typology. 
There is no contextual dating evidence for this material other than the 
pottery itself, apart from a single worn coin of 786-809, so it is impossible 
to say how much of a hiatus there is between this group and the preceding 
one. However, there is now an abundance of polychrome ‘splash-glazed’ 
ware. The commonest shape is a simple hemispherical bow! with a ring- 
foot (as PT612, 614). The body-clay is buff or pink. The glaze is mostly 
on the inside only, occasionally on the outside also: the ground-colour is 
yellow, with drips and stripes of green and dark brown. There are a few 
sherds with the turquoise glaze of the earlier Parthian ware, but as J have 
already said, it is impossible to tell whether these are contemporary or 
residual, and there is certainly other early Roman material in the group. 
The most plentiful parallels to these objects are to be found in the potters’ 
waste dumps downstream at Raqqa, a city that experienced a tremendous 
flowering when it was chosen by the Abbasid caliph Harun al-Rashid 
as his capital in 796." Some of the Zeugma pieces are almost certainly 
Raqqa products, though others may have been produced closer at hand. 
Anumber of different fabrics was distinguished, including that identified 
as local in earlier periods; but the Euphrates is such an enormous and 
powerful river-system that its clay sediments show little variation over 
huge distances. The absence of white glazes, lustre wares and sgraffito 
wares, which are found at Samarra before its abandonment towards the 


10 See also A. Vokaer, ‘Brittle Ware trade in Syria between the 5'* and 8 centuries’, 
this volume. 

Ml See PA. Miglus et al., Ar-Raggqa, vol. 1: Die friihislantische Keramik von Tall Aswad 
(Mainz, 1999), particularly O. Watson, ‘Report on the glazed ceramics’, chap. 7. 
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Figure 18.5 Group G (Islamic): ‘splash-glazed’ ware (PT612, 614, scale 1:3); 
decorated buff ware (PT629, 630, 640-642, scale 1:3); cooking ware 
(PT650, 652, 655, 656, scale 1:5). 
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end of the 9" century, suggests that the time-span of Group G at Zeugma 
may not extend beyond the middle of that century.” 

Among the buff wares, several developments are striking. First of all, 
there are two sherds, in the same fabric as the Syrian painted amphorae 
already described, of mould-made flagons with decoration in high relief 
(PT629, 630). Similar vessels have been found at a number of sites along 
the Euphrates and its tributaries.’ Large buff storage vessels are now 
frequently embellished externally with incised decoration, either lightly 
incised figural scenes, or more deeply cut geometric patterns in a ‘cut- 
glass’ technique (PT640-642). Similar fragments from sites in northern 
Syria have been attributed to the Umayyad period." 

The cockpots seem to be principally in the same fabrics as before, 
but are now without corrugation on the body and without necks or rims 
(PT650, 652). Handles are set on the body and may either be vertical and 
sharply looped, or horizontal and in the form of triangular lugs (PT655, 
656). Parallels are again to be found in the region.” 

So what conclusions can we draw from all of this? First of all, there is 
a total absence from the Byzantine and Islamic levels considered here of 
any pottery that has come from further afield than Phocaea in the West or 
central Mesopotamia in the East. In ceramic terms, this is a largely self- 
sufficient region whose axis of communication and trade is dominated by 
the River Euphrates. Culturally, its orientation was decisively downstream 
towards Mesopotamia after the Islamic conquest. Both the route along 
the river and the more easterly one through Edessa would have led into 
Mesopotamia (see fig. 18.1). If goods were passing through overland from 
more distant eastern sources, they must have taken a form that we cannot 
detect, such as textiles, which would have been less vulnerable than 
pottery when transported long distances over rugged terrain. 


12 See A. Northedge, ‘Thoughts on the introduction of polychrome glazed pottery in 


the Middle East’, in Villeneuve and Watson, eds., La céramique byzantine et proto-islamique, 
207-14, esp. 212. 


13 Harper, ‘Dibsi Faraj’, fig. E, no. 90; K. Bartl, Friihislantische Besiedlung im Balih-Talf 
Nordsyrien (Berlin, 1994), pl. 27.3-12 (Balih valley survey), pl. MF11.13-18 (Madinat al-Far); 
Miglus et al., Ar-Ragqga, 57. For a complete example, see The Arts of Islam, Hayward Gallery 8 
April July 1976 (London, 1976), 214, no. 251. 


14 Bor example, Harper, Dibsi Faraj’, fig. E, nos. 81, 82; D. Orssaud, ’La céramique’, 


in J.-P. Sodini et al., "Déhés (Syrie du Nord), Campagnes I-III (1976-1978). Recherches sur 
habitat rural’, Syria 57 (1980), 234-66, figs 334, 3415. 


18 For example, Harper, ‘Dibsi Faraj’, fig. D, nos. 65, 66; Orssaud, ‘La céramique’, 
fig. 307, type 6; further examples from Qusair as-Saila, Balih valley survey, Madinat al-Far, 
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19. Imported materia medica, 4°-12" centuries, and 
Byzantine pharmacology 


Anne McCabe 


Medicines for man and beast, as prescribed in late antique handbooks 
of pharmacology, medicine and diet, were composed of ingredients 
whose diverse origins imply the existence of far-reaching networks of 
trade.’ Some of these materia medica, produced within the territory of the 
Empire, were transported in a local, Mediterranean trade: mastic from 
Chios, honey from Mount Hymettus, natron from Egypt.? Others came 
from farther afield: frankincense from South Arabia, pepper from India, 
aloeswood from South-east Asia, and ginger from China.’ Their names 
— AiPavoc, némegt ayaAAoxov, CryyiBegt— are foreign words naturalized 
into Greek,* while the names of their distant sources impart to medical 
manuals the flavour of a geography lesson. Why did people go to so much 
trouble to obtain these substances? Many of them do have properties 
that are useful in maintaining health — they kill bacteria, for example, or 
deaden pain —and these properties do not just belong to the realm of what 
one might call ‘traditional’ or ‘alternative’ therapy, but continue to be the 
subject of medical research today.* 


| See M. Mundell Mango, ‘Byzantine maritime trade with the East, 4!"-7" centuries’, 


Aram 8 (1996), 139-63; M.G. Raschke, ‘New studies in Roman commerce with the East’, 
ANRW, 604-1361, esp. 650-76; J. Miller, The Spice Trade of the Roman Entpire (Oxford, 1969); 
E.H. Warmington, The Commerce of the Roman Empire with India (Cambridge, 1928; repr. New 
Delhi, 1995), 161-205. 


2 


“J. Stannard, ‘Aspects of Byzantine materia medica’, DOP 38 (1984), 205-22. J. 


Scarborough, ‘Early Byzantine pharmacology’, DOP 38 (1984), 213-32. 


3 Many names present problems of identification; we shall focus here on a few 


substances that may be identified with some degree of certainty. 


+ ASC. Ross, Ginger: a loan-word study (Oxford, 1952), 19-20; M. Aufmesser, 
Etymologische und wortgeschichtliche Erlauterungen zu De materia medica des Pedanius Dioscorides 


Anazarbeus (Hildesheim—Zurich—New York, 2000). 


5 J. Billings and P. Sherman enumerate bacteria inhibited by different spices (including 


many commonly used in Byzantine medicine) with emphasis on their effectiveness in 
cleansing foods of pathogens: ‘Antimicrobial functions of spices: why some like it hot’, 
The Quarterly Journal of Biology 73.1 (1998), 3-49; See also J. Barnes, L.A. Anderson and J.D. 
From Byzantine Trade, 4th-12th Centuries. Copyright © 2009 by the Society for the Promotion 
of Byzantine Studies. Published by Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Wey Court East, Union Road, 
Farnham, Surrey, GU9 7PT, Great Britain. 
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By the time they reached the Mediterranean, these commodities had 
been transported great distances by caravan or over perilous seas. In the 
process, they passed through many hands; by the time they reached the 
consumer, their prices reflected not only transportation, but also taxation 
by emperors and later by caliphs. That medicines were expensive 
is a topos that recurs in Byzantine writers from St John Chrysostom to 
Kekaumenos.’ Vegetius, amateur compiler of a veterinary manual (late 
4'- or early 5° century), complains that some horse-doctors prescribe 
medicines composed of ingredients so costly that the price of the cure is 
close to the value of the patient. While the doctor was usually blamed, 
bishop Asterius of Amaseia, in the late 4" century, criticized the miser 
who would rather lose his life than pay for expensive drugs from the 
PaAQuakortwAne or the LtweoTwAEtov.? 

The pweebdc, LveoTtWANs, PaguaKkoTWANs, XOwWpaATONWANS, oF 
gQwpatotwAns” (the Latin term pigmentarius was also used in Greek)" 
sold medicinal substances (pdgpaka, dowLata, or simply etd) that might 
also be used in cooking, or as perfumes or dyes.’ One may get an idea 


Philipson, Herbal Medicines: a guide for healthcare professionals, 2"! edn (London—Chicago, 
2002). : 


& The trade was indirect until much later, when the various European East India 


Companies were able to impose direct control on the spice-growing regions, and when 
certain spices were successfully grown outside their native regions. On the post-Byzantine 
period, see the essays collected in M.N. Pearson, ed, Spices int the lidian Ocean World (London, 


1996), 141-83. 


7 Chrysostom, PG 58.684; Cecaumenti Strategicon, ed. B. Wassiliewsky (St Petersburg, 


1896), chap. 125, 53. 


*  E. Lommatzsch, ed. (Leipzig, 1903), prologue, 12~13. 


*  Asterius distinguishes between inexpensive medicinal plants, such as celery, thyme 
or dill; and, on the other hand, the complicated preparations of the pharmacists: Homily 
3.5.3, Adversus avaritiam, ed. C. Datema (Leiden, 1970), 30-31. 


10 See L. Robert, ‘Epiciers et droguistes de Corinthe’, Hellenica: recueil d’épigrapltie, de 


numismatique, et d'antiquités grecques XI-XH (Paris, 1960), 43~6. For epitaphs of drug-sellers, 
see, for example, MAMA 3 (Korykos), nos. 289a, 344 and 448 (both Jewish); 699; 712 (spelled 
pUgEds, ,UQEIPds, LUQEIpGc). The parents of St Symeon the younger Stylite were involved 
with the pugeuch téxvy at Antioch: P. van den Ven, La Vie aucienne de S. Syméon Stylite le 
Jeune (521-592), vol. 1 (Brussels, 1962), 2. 

Ht Corpus Glossariorum latinorum, TIL, ed. G. Goetz (Leipzig, 1892), 309. A sarcophagus 
at Aphrodisias is inscribed “AAeEavdgov miyevtagion: T. Reinach, REG 19 (1906), 264-5, no. 
159. 


12 Asterius of Amaseia complains that the taste for the spices of India in foods was 


such that the j.wgon@Aat served cooks rather than doctors: Homily 1.5.3, Iu locum Evaugelii 
secundam Lucam, de divite et Lazaro, ed. Datema, 10. Dietetics or regimen was of course a 
branch of ancient medicine: medical manuals contain recipes, e.g. for spiced wines to be 
imbibed as part of a healthy diet — see Oribasius, ed. J. Raeder, CMG V1.1 (Leipzig~Berlin, 
1928), V.33.8 — and for scented compound oils used for treatment in baths — see Aetius of 
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of their operations by visiting the spice bazaar of a Middle Eastern city 
today. The stalls of many drug- or spice-merchants would be concentrated 
in the same place: Pelagonius in the 4" century prescribes a walk inter 
pigmentarios as treatment for a horse with dropsy."* Their precious goods 
were measured out in small quantities (medical texts usually call for 
ounces) with balance-scales: the astrologer Firmicius Maiernus, writing in 
the 330s, predicts that whoever had a horoscope falling in the 27" degree 
of Libra, the balance, erit pigmentarius vel turarius.™ 

The trade routes that brought medicinal substances from regions 
where they were produced to the local tweetpdc had been developed in 
the Roman period; improved knowledge of the monsoon cycles made the 
sea-route more efficient than overland travel. The principal entrepots of 
the trade were on the Horn of Africa, in South Arabia, and on the Red Sea; 
goods were shipped via Clysma (modern Suez) to Alexandria and thence 
by sea, or via Aila (Aqaba) over land through Syria.'® 

The sources of drugs, and the practices of the marketplace, are 
described from a pharmacist’s point of view in the treatise On muteria 
medica, Tepi UAnc tatpixfic, composed around AD 60 by Pedanius 


Amida, ed. A. Olivieri, CMG VIIL1 (Leipzig—Berlin, 1935), 1113-35. Such oils were also 
used for liturgical purposes: for recipes (calling for numerous imported spices) dating 
from the 8" century to the present, see (Archimandrite) P. Menevisoglou, To hagion Myron 
en té Orthodoxé Anatoliké Ekklésia idia kata tas pégas kai tén praxin ton nedteréi chrondn tou 
Oikoumenikou Patriarcheiou, Analekta Blatadén 14 (Thessalonike, 1972), 21-40. Cf. the recipes 
dictated to Moses in Exodus 30.23-38 for a tUQ0V LLUgEucoV TEXVY LLUEEIpOs and a OuLIapa 
Ltugetpucdv Zoyov Ltugetpod. 

8 See M. Meyerhof, "Der Bazar der Drogen und Wohlgertiche in Kairo’, Archiv fiir 


Wirtschaftsforschung im Orient 3 (1918), 140 and 185-218. 


Ars veterinaria, ed. K.-D. Fischer (Leipzig, 1980), 211. An association of drug 


merchants, the Korvov t@v LLweoTMAWV, made a declaration of prices in Oxyrhynchus 
in 329: P.Oxy. 2570.iii. The nryrepsoi of Caesarea contributed collectively to the upkeep of 
hippodrome-horses: C. Miles Lehmann and K.G. Holum, The Greek and Latin Inscriptions of 
Caesarea Maritinia (Boston, MA, 2000), 112-14, no. 109. 


18 Mathesis, ed. P. Moret, vol. 3 (Paris, 1997), 8.25.9. Those with horoscopes in the 24" 
degree of Libra would become merchants, transporting foreign cargoes by ship; ibid. 8.25.8. 


16 See G. Young, Rome's Eastern Trade: international commerce and imperial policy, 31 BC- 


AD 305 (London~New York, 2001). On archaeological evidence from this period of building 
at Red Sea ports, see 5.E. Sidebotham, Roman Economic Policy in the Erythra Thalassa; 30 BC~ 
AD 217 (Leiden, 1986); see also below paper 23 by S. Sidebotham. Roman coins, pottery and 
glass have been found at the spice ports of India and Sri Lanka: see the essays in V. Begley 
and R.D. De Puma, eds., Rome and India: the ancient sea trade (Madison, WI, 1991). Pliny the 
Elder describes the sources and prices of aromatic and medicinal substances: HN 12.26-135. 
The Periplus maris erythraei, written in the 1% century AD by a Greek-speaking merchant 
from Egypt, describes the entrepot called Agwpdteov Eurdgiov on the Horn of Africa, and 
the markets for cinnamon, frankincense, pepper etc. in East Africa, South Arabia, and on the 
west coast of India: H. Frisk, Le périple de la mer érythrée (Goteborg, 1927). 
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Dioscorides, a native of Anazarba in Cilicia.” This influential handbook 
formed the basis of pharmacology throughout the Byzantine period: as 
Photius observed in the 9% century, most later medical writers simply 
copied from Dioscorides."* 

Dioscorides begins his treatise with remarks — of interest to the 
archaeologist — about the types of containers in which reactive or. 
perishable drugs should be stored.’ Although some substances used in 
medicine, such as peppercorns and frankincense, have been preserved in 
the dry climate of the Red Sea coast, in general materia medica have left 
little detectable trace in the archaeological record.”” Some ancient medicine 
boxes have survived; unguentaria that might have held small quantities 
of imported drugs for retail or private use are commonly found,” but 
containers for bulk transport of medicinal substances are more elusive. 


17 Pedanii Dioscuridis De materia medica (hereafter ‘De iat. med.’), ed. M. Wellmann 


(Berlin, 1907-14). On the transmission of the text, see Wellman’s preface, vol. 2, v—xxiv, and 
J. Riddle, ‘Dioscorides’, in-F.E. Cranz and P.O. Kristeller, eds., Catalogus Translationtunt et 
Conmmentariorum, vol. 4 (Washington, DC, 1980), 1-143. 


18 Bibliotheca ed. I. Bekker (Berlin, 1824), cod. 178. Dioscorides’ text was translated into 
Latin by the 6" century, ef. Cassiodorus, Institiutiones, 1.31.2, ed. R.A.B. Mynors (Oxford, 1937). 

19 According to Dioscorides, flowers and all aromatic substances ought to be stored 
in dry containers made of lime-wood; sometimes it is useful to wrap them in papyrus 
or leaves to keep the seeds together. For liquid drugs, suitable materials are silver, glass 
or horn; bone is all right if it is not porous, as are wooden containers if they are made of 
boxwood. Copper vessels are good for ophthalmic solutions and anything made of vinegar, 
liquid pitch or cedar-oil. Fats and marrows should be stored in tin or lead. De mat. med., ed. 
Wellmann, Praef. 9. Galen used cinnamon in wooden containers that had been deposited 
in the dmo@fixex under Trajan, Hadrian and Antoninus Pius; as well as an entire cinnamon 
tree of the highest quality, transported to Rome from barbarian lands in a yAwrttoxdttiov or 


casket 4% cubits long: De aittidotis 1.13, ed. C.G. Kuhn, vol. 14 (Leipzig, 1827), 64. 


20 Spices in wooden containers sealed with lead have been found in a shipwreck of 


the 2" century BC at Pozzino: Parker, Shipwrecks, 340. Imported peppercorns, as well as 
coriander, cumin, and other plant substances with medicinal uses, have been preserved in 
late antique contexts in the dry climate of the Red Sea coast: see, for example, R.T.J. Cappers, 
‘Archaeobotanical Remains’, in S. Sidebotham and W. Wendrich, eds., Berenike 1998: report of 
tte 1998 excavations at Berenike and the survey of the Egyptian Eastern Desert, including excavations 
in Wadi Kalalat (Leiden, 2000), 66, 306; R.T.J. Cappers, ‘Archaeobotanical Remains’, in 5. 
Sidebotham and W. Wendrich, eds., Berenike 1996: report of the 1996 excavations at Bereiike 
(Egyptian Red Sea Coast) and the survey of the Eastern Desert (Leiden, 1998), 296, 311-13; R.TJ. 
Cappers, Roman Foodprints at Berenike: archaeobotanical evidence of subsistence and trade in the 
Eastern Desert of Egypt (Los Angeles, 2006), esp. 111-19 (a terracotta doliunt containing 7.5kg 
of black pepper). 

2 M-H. Marganne, ‘Le médecin, la trousse, et le livre dans le monde gréco-romain’, 
Da Ercolano all’ Egitto IV. Ricerche varie di papirologia. Papyrologica Lupiensia 12 (2003), 117-30; 
K. Weitzmann, Catalogue of Byzantine and Early Medieval Antiquities in the Duntbarton Oaks 
Collection, vol. 3 (Washington, DC, 1972), nos. 9 and 10. 


22 See, e.g., Hayes, Sarachane in Istanbul, 8-9. 
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In the first book of his treatise, Dioscorides describes aromata, most 
of which are not produced in the Mediterranean: they include what we 
would call spices such as cinnamon and cassia, but also oils scented with 
mastic or cinnamon (fig. 19.1), and resins such as frankincense, storax 
and myrrh.* Other imported substances, such as pepper and ginger, are 
treated later in the section on trees.” In addition to listing the medicinal 
properties of these substances, Dioscorides describes their places of 
origin, the various graces or qualities on the market, and how they are 
adulterated by crafty merchants. For example, the best medicinal variety 
of saffron (1cgdicos) is from Korykos in Cilicia; it can be mixed, he warns, 
with lead derivatives or with must to add weight.** Frankincense grows, 
says Dioscorides quite rightly, in what is called incense-bearing Arabia, 
év ‘AgaBig ti ABavwtoddow kadoupévy.” It may be adulterated with 
gum arabic (coup) or with pine-resin.® Aloeswood (d@ycéAAoxov) came 
from India or Arabia.” The best cinnamon (ictvvépwpiov), according to 


23 Many of these aromata were already known to Theophrastus: cf. Historia plantarum, 


ed. A Hort, Theophrastus, Enquiry into plants (Cambridge, MA, 1916) 9.4-7;, De odoribis 27- 


35. 


De nat. med., ed. Wellmann, Il. 159 (pepper); IL160 (ginger). 


23 Saffron figured in long-distance trade, cf. Periplus maris erythraei, ed. Frisk, 24; 
Diocletian’s Price Edict of 301 lists Cilician saffron at 1000 denarii per pound, Arabian at 
2000, and African at 600; M. Giacchero, Edictum Diocletiani et Collegarum de pretiis rerum 
venalinm I (Genoa, 1974), 34.14-16. A 5% or 6"-century inscription from outside Dioscorides’ 
home town of Anazarba lists saffron among commodities subject to a local customs tariff: G. 
Dagron and D. Feissel, Inscriptions de Cilicie (Paris, 1987), no. 108. 

76 De mat. med., ed. Wellmann, 1.26. Saffron, the dried stigma of the flower of Crocus 
sativus, is very light, and therefore expensive. For estimates of how many flowers (60,000— 
200,000) it takes to produce a pound of saffron, see L. Robert, ‘Recherches épigraphiques 
VII’, REA 62 (1960), 324-42. 

27 


Frankincense, a resin produced by trees of the genus Boswellia, is native to 
Yemen, Oman and Somalia: see N. Groom, Frankincense and Myrrh (London, 1981). On its 
pharmacological properties, see 5. Marshall, ‘Frankincense: festive pharmacognosy’, The 
Pharmaceutical Journal 271 (2003), 8624. Frankincense is included in the shopping-list that 
prefaces the Latin work on veterinary medicine compiled in the 5" century by Palladius: ed. 
R.H. Rodgers (Leipzig, 1975), 244-6 (= De veterinaria medicina 2.2-3.3). 

28 De mat. med., ed. Wellmann, 1.68. Storage bins for incense were constructed at Khor 
Rori, identified with the ancient port of Moscha, in the mid-1* century AD; see D. Morandi 
Bonacossi, ‘Excavations at Khor Rori: the 1997 and 1998 campaign’, in A. Avanzini, ed., Khor 
Rori Report 1 (= Arabia Antica I), 34-8, 48-50. A lump of frankincense found in a storage area 
of the 1 or 2™ century AD at the port of Qana (ancient Kane) in Yemen shows traces of the 
woven texture of the basket in which it was once packed: Sedov, ‘Qana’, 116-18. Incense is 
depicted in a basket in the 10-century Morgan Library Dioscorides: M652, fol. 230v. 

29 De mat. med., ed. Wellmann, 1.22; cf. Miller, The Spice Trade, 34-6, 65-7; P. Crone, 
Meccan Trade and the Rise of Islam (Princeton, 1987), 74-5. Aquilaria spp., whose wood is 
aromatic when diseased, are native to India, China and South-east Asia. ‘From India and 
Arabia’ in Dioscorides ought to be understood as ‘from India/South-east Asia via Arabia/ 
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Dioscorides, is from Mosylon (a port in Ethiopia). There are six varieties 
of cassia (Kkacoia): the best for medicinal purposes, called yiC1g; the 
second quality, called &yu by the natives of the region and dadvitic by 
the merchants of Alexandria; a third, called MoovAttic; the low quality 
goveon, Kitta and ddgKa.” The association of cinnamon and cassia with 
Arabia and Africa by ancient authors has led to much speculation about 
the identity of the plants known by these names.*! 

Government control of the trade in materia medica was exercised through 
taxes. The so-called Alexandrian tariff (Alexandria being an important 
market for aromata”), a rescript of Marcus Aurelius and Commodus 
included in Justinian’s Digest, lists substances from the East subject to 
import duty, among them cinnamon, cassia, long pepper, white pepper, 
costus, spikenard, myrth, ginger, malabathron, galbanum and cardamon.™ 


East Africa’. On Socotra aloes, sometimes confused with aloeswood, see J. Scarborough, 
‘Roman pharmacy and the eastern drug trade: some problems as illustrated by the example 
of aloe’, Pharmacy in History 24 (1982), 135-43; Crone, Meccait Trade, 267-9. 


30 De mat. med., ed. Wellmann, 1.13-14. The Periplus maris erythraei, ed. Frisk, 10, 
describes Mosylon as a centre of the cassia trade; xacia, yiCe1g, acdepr, and other grades of 
cassia are named as products of Tabai and Opone (on the Horn of Africa) in Periplis, 12; cf. 
L. Casson, ‘Periplus maris erythraet: three notes on the text’, CQ 30 (1980), 496. Kivvdpiwpov 
and cacta badvitic are prescribed in a cough-mixture for horses by Apsyrtus (late 3"/early 
4" century), Corpus hippiatricorum graecorum, ed. E. Oder and C. Hoppe, vol. I (Leipzig, 
1924), 108. Dioscorides says that two measures of cassia may be substituted for a measure 
of cinnamon. Today’s cinnamon (the bark of cinnamomum zeylanicium) has antibacterial 
properties; see Billings and Sherman, ‘Functions of spices’, 4. Cassia (cinmamontum cassia), 
which has a similar flavour, apparently lacks eugenol, one of the principal active volatile oils 


in cinnamon: Barnes et al., Herbal Medicines, 112-3, 135-6. 


3l Herodotus (3.111) believes that cinnamon branches are obtained in Arabia from 


the phoenix’s nest, but suggests that the tree itself grows in the land where Dionysus was 
brought up (i.e., India). Pliny, HN 6.174, dismissive of myths about the phoenix, believes 
that the tree grew in Ethiopia: HN 12.85-94. Philostratus, on the other hand, reports that 
cinnamon grows in the mountains of India along with incense- and peppet-trees: Vita 
Apollonti 3.4. In a fragmentary passage copied into a MS of Dioscorides (Vat. gr. 284, 10" 
century), Julius Africanus asserts that Herodotus’ account is false, and describes the tree 
‘from experience’, but without reference to where it grew: J.-R. Vieillefond, Les Cestes de 
Julius Africanus (Paris, 1970), 299-303. For theories that the ‘cinnamon’ and ‘cassia’ of the Old 
Testament were different from the species known by those names today, see Raschke, 'New 
Studies’, 652-5; Crone, Meccan Trade, 253-63. On the other hand, L. Casson argues that the 
cinnamon and cassia of antiquity correspond to the plants known by those names today, 
and that entrepots were simply misidentified as sources by ancient authors: ‘Cinnamon 
and cassia in the ancient world’, Ancient Trade and Society (Detroit, 1984), 225-46. Byzantine 
medical writers do not indicate that there was a change in the meaning of iivvéptw@pov or 
Kacoia. 

32 Expositio, XXXV. 

33° Digesta lustiniani Augusti, ed. T. Mommsen and P. Krueger, Corpus luris Civilis, vol. 1 
(Berlin, 1870), 39.4.16.7. The continerciarti of Mesopotamia and of Clysma, officials in charge 
of customs-duties on goods imported by the land- and sea-routes, are mentioned in an edict 
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Cinnamon-oil (lower bottle) from Dioscorides, De materia medica. 
M652, fol. 229r (10' century). Pierpont Morgan Library, New 
York. 


of Anastasius: M. Sartre, [GLS 13, fase. 1 (Paris, 1982), no. 9046. See H. Antoniades-Bibicou, 
Recherches sur les dounnes a Byzance: 1’octava’, le ‘konrmerkion’, et les commerciaires (Paris, 1963). 
According to Ammianus Marcellinus, merchants gathered at the town of Batnae near the 
Euphrates with wares from India and China: ed. W. Seyfarth (Leipzig, 1978), 14.3.3. Goods 
from India were shipped via the island of Iotabe in the Red Sea, where, in the 5" century, 
Roman tax-collectors were stationed: P. Mayerson, ‘The island of Iotabé in the Byzantine 
sources: a reprise’, BASOR 287 (1992), 1-4. 
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Once goods had entered the Empire, their sale in the marketplace was 
also regulated: the Price Edict of Diocletian, promulgated in 301, lists 
over a hundred plants, resins and minerals used for medicines, perfumes 
and dyes, including cassia, saffron, incense, mastic, myrobalanum, oils 
of rose and iris and mastic; ginger, myrrh, cardamon and pepper.™ Both 
preserved and dry ginger (Cirvyipeoic Netupevny and Ened on the copy at 
Delphi) are present, their maximum prices per pound 400 and 250 denarii 
respectively.® The medical compilation of Oribasius, produced around 360, 
explains (quoting Dioscorides) that ginger, which grows in Troglodytica 
and Arabia, is made into a preserve because it rots easily (tagixevetat dia 
to ebornntov); in this form, it is brought in ceramic vessels to Italy (fig. 
19:9),9° 

The best-known manuscript of Dioscorides, Anicia Juliana’s magnificent 
copy (Vind. med. gr. 1, c. 512), contains a recension that omits most of 
the aromata.” However, medical texts compiled in the 6" century quote 
Dioscorides, and call for medicinal substances from the Far East.*8 And 
from other sources we learn that trade in the Red Sea was flourishing, with 


3¢MLH. Crawford and J.-M. Reynolds, The Aezani copy of the Prices Edict’, ZPE 34 
(1979), 163-210. 

35 Edictui Diocletiani, ed. M. Giacchero, I (Genoa, 1974), 34.55~6. 

36 Ed. Raeder, vol. 2, CMG VI.1.2 (Leipzig—Berlin, 1929), XI, s.v. CtyyiBeqr (= Dioscorides, 
De mat. med., ed. Wellmann, II.160). What did the ginger-jars look like, and where did they 
come from? Zingiber officinale grows today in South-east Asia, including southern China; on 
the medicinal properties of the rhizome: Billings and Sherman, ‘Functions of spices’, 43-4; 
Barnes et al., Herbal Medicines, 243-9. As in the case of cinnamon, the entrepot may have been 
confused with the source; however, Miller (The Spice Trade, 53-7) and Crone (Meccan Trade, 
76-7) argue that that ginger must have been transplanted to East Africa (‘Troglodytica’) in 
antiquity. 

37 The text is alphabetized, adorned with illustrations, and expanded with lists of 
plant names in many languages, and excerpts from other ancient authorities: M. Wellman, 
‘Die Pllanzennamen bei Dioskurides’, Hermes 33 (1898), 360~422; N.G. Wilson, Two notes on 
Byzantine scholarship: 1. The Vienna Dioscorides and the history of scholia’, GRBS 12 (1971), 
557-9; A. von Premerstein, C. Wessely and J. Mantuani, De codicis Dioscuridei Aniciae Iulianae, 


nunc Vindobonensis Med. Gr. [, historia, forma, scriptura, picturis (Leiden, 1906). 


38 Alexander of Tralles, ed. T. Puschmann (Vienna, 1878-79) quotes Dioscorides, vol. 


2, 139, and prescribes ginger, cassia etc. throughout. Books I and II of Aétius of Amida’s 
compilation are an alphabetized list of materia medica, drawn via Oribasius from Dioscorides. 
Ambergris, galangal and nutmeg appear in recipes in Olivieri's edition of Aétius, e.g. 1.131, 
and camphor at the end of Bk XVI - Aétii Sermo sextidecimus et tltimus, ed. 5. Zervos (Leipzig, 
1901), 163; however, A. Garzya has observed that the recipes are the part of the text most 
likely to have been altered by copyists; and that the presence of terms for materia medica 
introduced after Aétius’ time may indicate interpolations in the text: ‘Problémes relatifs a 
l'édition du Tetrabiblos d’ Aétios d’ Amida’, REA 86 (1984), 245-57. 
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Figure 19.2 Ginger from Dioscorides, De materia medica. M652, fol. 57v 
(10 century). Pierpont Morgan Library, New York. 
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Christian Himyarites and Axumites as intermediaries.” The Alexandrian 
merchant Cosmas Indicopleustes describes the markets and suppliers 
of materia medica in the Indian Ocean. According to Cosmas, there were 
five éLi7togia on the Malabar coast of India (MaAg) where pepper was 
traded.*° Cosmas gives an accurate description of the pepper vine,” and an 
illustration of his Christian Topography depicts a man apparently harvesting 
pepper (fig. 19.3b).* Cosmas also provides information about items new 
on the market since Dioscorides’ time, such as musk (Li60xo¢c): he gives an 
account of the hunting of the animal from whose navel he believes musk is 
collected (fig. 19.3a).* The island of Taprobane (Sri Lanka) is characterized 
by Cosmas as a Leoiti¢ or middleman: cloves (xagvodvAdAa), not 


Around 520, the king of Ethiopia was able to muster 60 trading-vessels that happened 
to be in the Red Sea to avenge the martyrdom of St Arethas and his companions at Negran in 
South Arabia. The city is described as being at a distance of seventy stages from India, where 
the aromata and pepper come from; J.F. Boissonade, Anecdotn Graeca V (Paris, 1833), 1-62; 
cf. G.L. Huxley, ‘On the Greek Martyrium of the Negranites’, Proc. Royal Irish Academy Sect. 
C, vol. 80 (1980), 41-55; I. Shahid, ‘On the chronology of the South Arabian martyrdoms’, 
ArabArchEp 5 (1994), 66-9. 


40 W. Wolska-Conus, ed., Costas Indicopleustes, Topographie Chrétienne (Paris, 1968-73), 
XI1.16. See also M.V. Anastos, ‘The Alexandrian origin of the Christian Topography of Cosmas 
Indicopleustes’, DOP 3 (1946), 73-80. Alexander of Tralles dedicated his medical manual to a 
Cosmas who had lived in barbarian lands (ed. Puschmann, vol. 1, 289); the latter is sometimes 
identified with Cosmas Indicopleustes: Scarborough, ‘Early Byzantine pharmacology’, 228. 

“4 Topographie Chrétiernte, X1.10. 
‘2 Philostratus gives a fantastical account of the pepper-harvest carried out by 
monkeys: Vita Apollonit IIL4; cf. M.-H. Thomson, Textes grecs inédits relatifs aux plantes (Paris, 
1955), 42-7. The pepper-gatherers (Bisadae) of India are described in the treatise De gentibus 
Indiae et Bragmanibus ascribed to Palladius: W. Berghoff, ed., Pailadius, De gentibus Indiae et 
Bragmanibus (Meisenheim am Glan, 1967), 1.7. (The mention, ibid., L6, of kaguov ... td pucgov 
tO &QcupatiCov may be an early reference to nutmeg.) On this text, see D.P.M. Weerakkody, 
Taprobaneé: ancient Sri Lanka as knowit to Greeks and Romans (Turnhout, 1997), 119-31. John 
Lydus, who locates the Bisadae at Axum, describes how black- and white pepper are 
produced from the same fruit: De mensibus IV.14, ed. R. Wiinsch (Leipzig, 1898). Black- and 
white pepper (berries of Piper nigrum), were combined with long pepper (Piper longum) in 
the classic three-pepper remedy (to dia tTowwv Tenégewv): Oribasius, Ad Eunapium, ed. J. 
Raeder (Leipzig—Berlin, 1926), IV.141; other references to the drug collected in P. Timplalexi, 
Medizinisches in der byzantinischen Epistolographie (Frankfurt, 2002), 148. 

8 Ed. Wolska-Conus, XI.10. Musk-deer, Moscluts moschiferus and Moschus clirysogaster, 
are native to Siberia, China and Tibet; musk is secreted by a gland in the abdomen of the 
male. Miuscus is first mentioned by St Jerome in a list of perfumes: Adversus Jovinianuin 
IL8, PL 22.311. Cosmas also describes coconuts (kdgua ‘Iviucd, dgyéAAw, XL11), while the 
Vatican MS of the Christian Topography contains a depiction of the banana-tree (labelled t& 
Aeyopteva poe [sic]): C. Stornajolo, Le niniature di Cosma Indicopleuste, codice Vaticano greco 
699 (Milan, 1908), 23, pl. 1. 
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Figure 19.3a Musk-deer being hunted (at far left) from Cosmas Indicopleustes, 
The Christian Topography. Sinai gr. 1186, fol. 202r (11 century). Holy 
Monastery of St Catherine, Sinai. 
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Figure 19.3b Pepper-tree at far left, over banana trees from Cosmas Indicopleustes, 
The Christian Topography. Sinai gr. 1186, fol. 202v (11" century). Holy 
Monastery of St Catherine, Sinai. 
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mentioned by Dioscorides by that name,“ are among the items brought 
there from other markets. The physician Paul of Aegina, who practised 
at Alexandria in the middle of the 7" century, describes cloves ‘from India’ 
as though they are an unfamiliar item even in a principal centre of the 
Eastern trade.** 
What happened to the trade in materia medica after the Muslim conquest? 
Pharmacology did not change overnight: Par. gr. 2179, a Greek manuscript 
of Dioscorides copied in 8"-century Syria-Palestine, represents a recension 
close to Dioscorides’ original text.” Production and trade of medicinal 
substances continued, under the regulation of the Arab authorities. To 
take the example of cumin, the best varieties, according to Dioscorides, 
are Ethiopian and Egyptian (fig. 19.4). An 8"-century Islamic glass 
vessel found at Fustat (Cairo) bears a stamped inscription stating that it 
contained a measure of white cumin, and naming as responsible officials 


“4 Pliny, the first ancient author to mention the clove, uses the Greek name in 


transliteration: caryophyllon, HN 12.30. The same term is used in the Liber Pontificalis, ed. 
L. Duchesne, vol. I (Paris, 1955), 178. Philostorgius, in the 4" century, describes the clove- 
tree growing on the banks of the River Hyphasis or Pheison, bearing blossom and fruit 
at once, and thought by some to be the Tree of Paradise: Historia ecclesiastica I11.10, PG 
65.493. The description is echoed, without mention of the name of the tree, in De gentibus 
Indine et Bragmanibus, ed. Berghoff, 1.6. On the properties of Syzygium aromnaticum (Eugenia 
caryoplyllata), native to the North Molucca islands of Indonesia, see Barnes et al., Herbal 
Medicines, 139-40; Billings and Sherman, ‘Functions of spices’, 41-2. 


45 Ed. Wolska-Conus, XI.15-16. Cosmas is aware that cloves come from beyond 


Taprobane. On evidence for acculturation (‘Indianization’) in South-east Asia resulting from 
trade contacts with India, see B. Bellina and I. Glover, “The archaeology of early contact with 
India and the Mediterranean world, from the fourth century BC to the fourth century AD’, 
in I. Glover and P. Bellwood, eds., Southenst Asia: from prehistory to history (London-New 
York, 2004). 


46 Ed. LL. Heiberg, vol. 2, CMG IX.2 (Leipzig—Berlin, 1924), VII.3, s.v. Alexander 
of Tralles prescribes cloves in several remedies, ed. Puschmann, vol. I, 431, 613, and 
vol. HU, 259, 291. 

#”  G. Cavallo, ‘Funzione e strutture della maiuscola greca tra i secoli VII-XI’, in La 
paléograplie grecque et byzantine (Paris, 1977), 102-3. 

48 De mat. med., ed. Wellmann, III.59. Cumin is used as a treatment in the 7"-century 
Miracles of Cyrus and John; a xvpvas or cumin-seller at Alexandria is also mentioned: 
N. Fernandez Marcos, Los Thaumata de Sofronio: contribucién al estudio de [a incubatio 
cristiana (Madrid, 1975), 277, miracle 17; Los Thaumata, 352, miracle 46. For an dictaBdQLos, 
or collector of the 12.5 per cent customs duty, ibid., 243 miracle 1. For the epitaph of a 
Kupuvaes, found at Jaffa: M.N. Tod, ‘A Greek epitaph found at Jaffa’, PEQ 67 (1935), 85-6; cf. 
Supplementum epigraphicum graecum 8.143. KupcvoTtoAeis are named in 6""-century papyri: 
G. Maspero, Papyrus grecs d'époque byzantine, vol. 2, 80, no. 67146. On bacteria inhibited by 
the seeds of Cuminian cyininum (native to Egypt), see Billings and Sherman, ‘Functions of 
spices’, 42. 
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Figure 19.4 Cumin (in lower margin) from Dioscorides, De materia medica. Par. 
gr. 2179, fol. 34r (8 century). Bibliotheque Nationale de France. 
Note translation of plant name into Arabic. 
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the governor of Egypt and the Prefect of Police at Fustat.” The adoption 
of the Greek medical tradition and its texts by the Arabs also ensured 
continuing demand for imported materia medica.’ Dioscorides was first 
translated into Arabic, according to Ibn Abi Usaybia (d. 1270), by one 
Stephen, son of Basil, in Baghdad in the time of the caliph al-Mutawakkil 
(847-61). A pharmacist’s receipt in Arabic on papyrus, datable to the mid- 
or late 9 century, and probably from the Fayyum, lists myrobalanum 
(ban), produced locally in Egypt,” as well as imported cloves (garanful) 
and musk (isk). The Roman ports of Clysma and Aila remained in use, 
under Arab control. An expansion of trade® introduced new substances 


49 G.C. Miles, ‘Early Arabic glass weights and stamps: a supplement’, Nuntisniatic 


Notes and Monographs 120-(1951), no. 23; G.C. Miles, ‘Cumin and vinegar for hiccups’, 
Archaeology 4.1 (1951), 23-4. Other vessels bear names of caliphs, other officials, and other 
commodities. The small size of the vessels leads Miles to conclude that their contents were 
sold for medicinal purposes: Miles, ‘Cumin’, 49-53. On the tradition of stamped containers 
for drugs, see L. Taborelli, ‘Vasi di vetro con bolleto monetale (Nota sulla produzione, la 
tassazione e il commercio delli unguenti aromatici nella prima eta imperiale)’, Opus 1, 2 
(1982), 315-40. 
59M. Ullmann, Die Medizin im Islam (Leiden, 1970), 257-94. 


o Lyunt al-anba fi tabaqat al-atibba, ed. A. Miiller (Konigsberg, 1888), vol. 2, 47-8, trans. 
H. Jahier and A. Noureddine, Sources d’informations sur les classes des médecius, XIle chapitre. 
Médecins de l’Occident musulman (Algiers, 1958), 36-40. 


52 Moringa arabica, cf. De mat. med., ed. Wellmann, TV.157, 1.34. 


53 G. Levi Della Vida, ‘A druggist’s account on papyrus’, inG.C. Miles, ed., Archaeologica 


Orientalia in Memoriam Ernst Herzfeld (Locust Valley, NY, 1952), 150-55. 


54 See D. Whitcomb, ‘The Misr of Ayla: settlement at al-Aqaba in the early Islamic 


Period’, inG.R.D. King and A. Cameron, eds., The Byzantine and Islamic Near Enst, vol. Il: Laud 
use and settlement patterns (Princeton, 1994), 155-70; P. Mayerson, ‘The port of Clysma (Suez) 
in transition from Roman to Arab rule’, Journal of Near Enstern Studies 55 (1996), 119-26. 
Taxes were collected for the Byzantine emperor closer to the capital: Theodore the Studite 
praises Empress Irene for cancelling customs duties, adding that life will be easier for many 
tradesmen, including drug-sellers (cgcpatomedtac), ed. G. Fatouros (Berlin-New York, 
1992), Letter 7, vol. 1, 24-6. The list may be rhetorical; but another of Theodore’s letters is 
addressed to one Aéwv éQapiatomedétng — so he may have had a first-hand source: ibid., 
Letter 94, vol. 2, 214-15. Theophanes, ed. C. de Boor (Leipzig, 1883), A.M. 6293, specifies 
that the kommerkia of Abydos and Hieron were cancelled in AD 801; they were restored by 
Nicephorus I in AD 809/10; ibid., 486. 

55 The Indonesian archipelago is described as a source of medicinal products in the 
Akhbar al-Sint wa'l Hind (c. 850), and by Ibn Khurdadbih (c. 850), Yaqubi (d. 897) and Masudi 
(d. 956): G.R. Tibbetts, A Study of the Arabic Texts Containing Material on South-East Asia 
(Leiden, 1979), 25-38. Cf. G. Hourani, Arab Senfaring in the Indian Ocean in Ancient and Early 
Medieval Times, revised and expanded by J. Carswell (Princeton, 1995), 61-82 and 14049. 
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from South-east Asia, such as camphor™ and ambergris,” to medicine. 

The authority of Dioscorides, and also the need to update the 15+ 
century textbook to include new materia medica on the market, are 
reflected in the well-known story of the second translation of Dioscorides. 
Ibn abi Usaybia recounts that, in 948/49, the caliph of Cordoba Nasir Abd 
ar-Rahman received from the Byzantine emperor Romanus® the gift of 
an illustrated Greek manuscript of Dioscorides. This manuscript was the 
basis for a new translation of the text into Arabic, made by a team of local 
physicians working with a Greek monk, Nicholas, sent for the purpose 
from Constantinople at the caliph’s request.*® One of the translators, Ibn 
Juljul (b. 944; Ibn abi Usaybia’s source), composed an appendix to the 
translation entitled, ‘On materia medica that Dioscorides did not mention 
in his work’. Among them are nutmeg (jauzbu), camphor (kafur), musk, 
ambergris (anbar), bananas (mauz), aubergines (badinjan) and spinach 
(isfanakh).® 

The manuscript of Dioscorides sent to Cordoba may have resembled 
the 10"-century copy in the Morgan Library in New York (M652), whose 
text contains only antique material, with no mention of the new materia 


°° Sura 76 of the Koran describes a fountain of camphor in Paradise. Camphor and 


ambergris are among the most important aromatics, according to Yuhanna ibn Masawaih 
(777-857), physician of al-Mamun: M. Levey, ‘Ibn Masawaih and his treatise on simple 
aromatic substances’, Journal of the History of Medicine 16 (1961), 397-402. Camphor is 
a crystalline substance that accumulates in the wood of Dryobalanops camphora, native to 
Sumatra and Borneo. The tree can grow to 200 feet in height: W.H. Schoff, ‘Camphor’, [AOS 
42 (1922), 355-70. 

5” Ambergris is secreted in the intestines of the sperm whale, Physeter macrocephatus, in 
response to irritation caused by ingested cuttlefish beaks: see K.H. Dannenfeldt, ‘Ambergris: 
the search for its origin’, Isis 73 (1982), 382-97. 


58 Romanusis named, though the date corresponds to the reign of his father Constantine 


VII. Could the gift have been sent in Romanus’ name? Among lists of medical treatments in 
MS Oxford Barocci 150 (15" century), on fol. 17v is a letter in Greek addressed to a deomdt¢ 
Romanus Porphyrogenitus purporting to be from the son of the Caliph of Africa. The caliph’s 
son explains that his own father has sent gifts to Romanus’ father, including a silver vessel 
filled with joujué (asphalt) for healing wounds. 

oe Jahier and Noureddine, Sources ‘informations, 36. 

A. Dieterich, Die Erginzung Ibn Gulgul’s zur Materia medica des Dioskurides, 
Abhandlungen der Akad. der Wiss. in Géttingen, Philologisch-historische Klasse, Nr. 202 (Géttingen, 
1993). 

61 Tbid., nos. 10, 32-4, 42, 56, 58. On bananas, aubergines and spinach, see M. Watson, 
Agricultural Innovation in the early Islamic world: the diffusion of crops aud farming techniques 
700-1100 (Cambridge, 1983). On the antibacterial properties of nutmeg (the seed of Myristica 
fragrans), see Billings and Sherman, ‘Functions of spices’, 45-6. The absence of pig bones 
indicates the presence of Muslim enclaves by the 12" century in the ports of the Banda Islands 
(once the sole source of nutmeg): see P.V. Lape, ‘Political dynamics and religious change in 
the late pre-colonial Banda Islands, Eastern Indonesia’, World Archaeology 32 (2000), 138-55. 
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medica catalogued by Ibn Juljul (fig. 19.1-19.2).° Yet some of these were 
available in 10'-century Constantinople:* ambergris (¢tBag) and musk 
are included among goods handled by the myrepsoi as decreed in the 
Book of the Eparch (911/12). Regulations in the Book of the Eparch imply 
that myrepsoi of the middle Byzantine period conducted their business 
much as their predecessors had in late antiquity, with many merchants 
gathered in the same place, dispensing their wares by the balance scale. 
These wares came overland via Trebizond,“ and were taxed along the 
way. That there was demand for ambergris and musk is confirmed by 
their presence in the Appendix to the Book of Ceremonies among medicinal 
and aromatic substances that the emperor should bring on campaign.” 
Ambergris, musk, nutmeg (icéQuov égwpatucdy) and galangal (yaAayya) 
are called for in a prescription at the end of a 10"-century recension of the 


6 Cinnamon, ginger and pepper, absent from the Vienna MS, are all present. A recipe 


added from an unknown source calls for cloves: fol. 333v. Of interest are the numerous 
containers for drugs illustrated in this MS (especially in Book 3, on oils, fols 2211-242v), 
whether they reflect 10'-century practices or simply copy a late antique model. A related MS 
of smaller scale, Athos, Megiste Lavra 075 (10/11 century), has the rest of the aromata from 
Dioscorides’ first book added as an appendix at fols 185r—-188v: see G.A. Christodoulou, 
‘Ho Athénikos kad. Meg. Lauras Q 75 tou Dioskoridé. Palaiographiké episkopésé’, Symmikta Kritika 
(Athens, 1986), 184-5. 


63 On the introduction of these materia medica in the medieval West in the 9" century, 


see McCormick, Origins, 714-15; J. Riddle, ‘The introduction and use of eastern drugs in the 
early middle ages’, Sudhoffs Archiv fiir Geschichte der Medizin 49 (1965), 185-98, repr. in Quid 
pro quo: studies in the history of drugs (Aldershot, 1992), Study IT. 

6 Das Eparchenbuch Leos des Weisen, ed. J. Koder (Vienna, 1991), chap. 10, 110-12; see 
M. Mundell Mango, ‘The Commercial Map of Constantinople’, DOP 54 (2000), 199-201. The 
stalls of spice merchants were in rows (crorynddv) from the Brazen Gate of the imperial 
palace to the Milion (in the portico of Achilles), their sweet scents considered appropriate in 
the vicinity of the palace and of the famous icon of Christ. The association of royal power and 
perfume had precedents in the Old Testament and in Imperial Rome: see G.W. Bowersock, 
‘Perfumes and power’, in A. Avanzini, ed., Profumi d’Arabia (Rome, 1997), 543-56. 


6 According to the DAI, goods from Syria, Armenia and Trebizond all pass through 


the kastron of Ardanoutzin, which has an immense customs revenue (kontinerkiom); DAI 46 
IL. 42-6. Masudi notes that there was an annual market for perfumes at Augustopolis in 
Phrygia; Kitab al-tanbih wal-ishraf, trans. M. Canard, in A.A. Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, 
1.2 (Brussels, 1950), 400. Ibn Hawaal, writing in the 10" century, says that Trebizond and 
Attaleia are the greatest sources of revenue for the Byzantines from customs-duties imposed 
on goods from Syria and from Muslim trading-vessels: Canard, in Vasiliev, Byzance et les 
Arabes, 11.2, 414-17. The Miracles of St Eugenios mention travel from Trebizond to the Syrian 
border: O. Lampsides, Hagios Eugenios ho poliouchos tés Trapezountos (Athens, 1984), 95-6. 

66 J.B, Haldon, Tiree Treatises o1 Imperial Military Expeditions (Vienna, 1990), 106-8. 
For imported spices (pepper, malabathrum, costus, cassia) carried along on campaign (in 
AD 599/600) and used as diplomatic gifts, see Theophylact Simocatta, ed. de Boor (Leipzig, 
1887), VII.13.1-7 (cf. Theophanes, ed. de Boor, 278). 
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late Antique veterinary compilation known as the Hippiatrica (fig. 19.5).” 
In each case, the new substances are alluded to without explanation, as 
though they ought to be familiar to the 10"-century reader. 

New materia medica from the Far East had thus entered the marketplace 
and medical practice by the 10" century;“ but their incorporation into 
Byzantine medical theory is first seen in a text of the 11 century, the ITepi 
Tpopav dvveéuewv of Symeon Seth.” Symeon used, as he states in his 
preface, not only Greek but also eastern sources.” Although he classifies 
the properties of foodstuffs and spices using the conventional Galenic 
system of degrees of, for example, heating, cooling or drying action, his 
immediate sources appear to have been Arabic texts that used the same 
terminology: the ‘appropriation and naturalization’ of Greek science by the 
Arabs meant that new substances could be integrated into Graeco-Roman 
medical theory even before they had been catalogued in Greek.” Symeon 
does not describe the appearance or sources of cloves, frankincense, pepper 
or sugar (cé&xag),” but provides details about the origin of substances that 
may have been less familiar to his readers. One of these is musk; Symeon 
believes (as did Cosmas Indicopleustes) that it comes from the navel of 
an animal he describes as a sort of unicorn (twovdKegcus).”? Symeon is the 


8? Corpus hippiatricorum graccorum, ed. E. Oder and C. Hoppe, 446-7. 


68 They were also a part of shared court culture: the Book of Ceremonies mentions a 
perfume, to be distributed to visiting Arab ambassadors, called yaAaov — the Arab perfume 
al-ghaliya (‘the expensive one’), made from musk, ambergris and aloeswood: De Cer., ed. 
Reiske, 583; also cf. the Oneirocriticon of Achmet 26, ed. F. Drexl (Leipzig, 1925), 19. On the 
origin of the name, and the composition of the perfume, see al-Qalqashandi (1355-1418), 
Subh al Asha fi kitabat al-insha (Cairo, 1913), vol. 1, 430 and vol. 2, 118-19. It appears repeatedly 
in accounts of gifts received and given by the caliphs in the 9°10" centuries: G. al-Hijjawi 
al-Qaddumi, Book of Gifts and Rarities (Kitab al Hedaya w-al Tulnf): selections compiled in the 
fifteenth century from an eleventh-century manuscript on gifts and treasures (Cambridge, MA, 
1996), par. 22, 111, 118, 126, 302. On this text, see O. Grabar, The shared culture of objects’, in 
H. Maguire, ed., Byzantine Court Culture from 829 to 1204 (Washington, DC, 1997), 115-29. 


6° De alimentoruim facultatibus (hereafter ‘De aliment. fac’), ed. B. Langkavel (Leipzig, 


1868). The text is dedicated to an emperor Michael, evidently Michael Ducas (1071-78). 


70 MEPL. Brunet, Siméon Seth, médecin de l’emperetr Michel Doucas: sa vie, son oeuvre 


(Diss. Bordeaux, 1939), 13-39. 


7G. Harig, ‘Von den arabischen Quellen des Symeon Seths’, Medizinhistorisches 


Journal 2.34 (1967), 248-68. Cf. A.I. Sabra, ‘The appropriation and subsequent naturalization 
of Greek science in medieval Islam: a preliminary statement’, History of Science 25 (1987), 
223-43. 


72 De aliment. fac., 56, 62, 81, 96-7. 


73 The finest is from a city beyond Khorasan called Tou7tdt (i.e., Tibet); an inferior 


variety is brought from China. Musk is tested by being weighed, then placed in a damp 
basin, after which it is weighed again; if its weight has increased, it is pure: ibid., 66-7. The 
caliph al-Mamun is said, upon learning that the Byzantine emperors valued musk and sable 
above all other things, to have sent musk as a gift: Book of Gifts and Rarities, chap. 31, 77. The 
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Figure 19.5 Ingredients for an ointment from the Hippiatrica. Phillipps 1538, fol. 
393r (10 century). Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin. 


first Greek medical writer to explain the properties of nutmeg, aubergine 
(ttrtitéviov) and camphor (icacbougd).”* The last he correctly identifies 
as the gum or resin of an enormous (bTteQueyeGEotatov) Indian tree. 
Camphor is tested by placing it on warm bread: if it becomes humid, it is 


perfume vét, De aliment. fac., 72, composed of musk, ambergris and Indian aloeswood, is 
related to al-ghaliya: vét is glossed as yaAux pooxatat, according to C. Du Fresne Du Cange, 
Glossariumt ad scriptores medine et infimae Graecitatis (Leiden, 1588), s.v. 

74 De aliment. fac., 56, 70, 58. Symeon believes that Galen had described the aubergine 
as otQbxVOS KITEVTAG (a related but different plant). 
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unadulterated.” The ambergris from LAdyn (‘an Indian city’) and Lvoxoa 
(‘a port in Arabia Felix’) described by Symeon” correspond to the Salahiti 
and Shihri varieties named in Arab sources.” 

The tradition of the text of Dioscorides illustrates the conservative 
nature of Byzantine pharmacology, but also its widespread adoption 
in the medieval world. In the 11" and 12" centuries, the late antique 
Latin version of De materia medica was revised, a Greek—Arabic—Latin 
glossary of Dioscorides’ technical terms was produced,” a commentary 
in Arabic was compiled,” and a Jewish doctor in Alexandria sent a 
copy of Dioscorides {in Arabic, in three parchment volumes) to a spice 
merchant in Fustat.*” Use of the same textbook across the Mediterranean 
world presumably contributed to demand for the imported substances 
Dioscorides recommends. Eleventh-century letters from the Cairo Geniza 
speak of traders from Constantinople seeking pepper, cinnamon and 
ginger at Alexandria, and aloeswood at Fustat;®! while the typikon (dated 
1136) of the Pantokrator monastery contains a shopping-list of medical 
supplies for the monastery’s hospital, including frankincense and myrrh.” 
At the same time, as we have seen, the medical tradition was not resistant 
to the introduction of new substances; the Geniza documents confirm that 


7% Tbid., 58. 


18 Symeon believes that ambergris gushes forth in wells under the sea, and that an 


inferior grade is derived from fish that have fed at the amber-wells; ibid., 26. 


7 According to Yaqubi, these were the varieties used as ingredients in the perfume 
al-ghaliya; see Tibbetts, Arabic Texts, 30. On Shihr, see C. Hardy-Guilbert and A. Rougeulle, 
‘Ports islamiques du Yémen. Prospections archéologiques sur les c6tes yéménites (1993— 
1995)’, Archéologie istanique 7 (1997), 147-96. On Salahit (the Straits of Malacca), see Tibbetts, 
Arabic Texts, 144—5. , 


78 Riddle, ‘Dioscorides’, 7-8. A copy of Anicia Juliana’s Dioscorides was made for the 


hospital attached to the monastery of St John Prodromos in Petra as late as the middle of the 


14" century: Padua, Seminario Vescovile, cod. 194. 


7 A. Dietrich, Dioscurides triumphans: Ein anonymer arabischer Kommentar (Ende 12. 


Jahrh. n. Chr.) zur Materia medica (Gottingen, 1988). 


80 Goitein, Cairo Geniza II, 258. 


81 Tbid., vol. 1, 44. Containers for drugs and small balance-scales are listed in inventories 


of spice-merchants: ibid., vol. 2, 267-70. 

82 Ed. P. Gautier, REB 32 (1974), 89, Il. 996-8, and 97, Il. 1120ff. Six mnpevrdgtot were 
to be employed by the hospital; the meaning of the word seems to have evolved to denote 
a pharmacist as well as a drug-merchani, cf. HJ. Scheltema, D. Holwerda and N. van der 
Wal, eds., Basilicorum libri LX, series B, vol. IX = Scholia in librum LX, 17-69 (Groningen, 1985), 
39.3.7 and 39.3.12. Abbot Joseph of the Pantolcrator is thanked in a letter of Tzetzes for a 
gift of dgwpteata — from the hospital's supply? Ep. 51, ed. P.A.M. Leone (Leipzig, 1972), 73. 
Tzetzes asks another correspondent for some ambergris, éuinagartitiv — ibid., ep. 59, 88. 
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ambergris, camphor and nutmeg continued to be imported.™ Biruni (c. 
1030) describes Arab traders bartering for cloves in South-east Asia.™ At 
Aden in the 12" century, the Zurayids and their successors the Ayyubids 
taxed pepper, mahlab, camphor, cloves and saffron arriving by ship.® 
Demand for imported spices has recently been explained in terms of 
human evolution: a taste for these substances contributes to health and 
survival. In the Byzantine period, continued demand meant that the 
long-distance trade in materia medica was maintained despite changes in 
the balance of power and political regime. 


83S Goitein, Letters of Medieval Jewish Traders (Princeton, 1973), e.g. 50-51, 67-9, 118- 
19. Packing in bales etc. for bulk transport is also described. Although these substances 
themselves may have left scant traces in the archaeological record, Chinese pottery found at 
Fustat and the ports of the Red Sea and Persian Gulf provides tangible evidence of commerce 
with the Far East. See A. Rougeulle, ‘Les importations de céramiques chinoises dans le 
Golfe arabo-persique (VIIIe—Xle siécles)’, Archéologie islamique 2 (1991), 546; A. Rougeulle, 
‘Medieval trade networks in the western Indian Ocean (8'*-14" centuries): some reflections 
from the distribution pattern of Chinese imports in the Islamic World’, in HP. Ray and J.-F. 
Salles, eds., Tradition and Archaeology: early maritime contacts in the Indian Ocean (New Delhi, 
1996), 159-80. At Quseir al-Qadim on the Red Sea, peppercorns were found in levels of the 
Islamic period that also contained Far Eastern ceramics: W. Wetterstrom, ‘Plant remains’, in 
D.S. Whitcomb and J.H. Johnson, Quseir al-Qadim, 1980, Preliminary Report (Malibu, 1982), 


355-77. 


84 The silent exchange of merchandise for cloves is described by Biruni and other 


authors: Tibbetts, Arabic Texts, 180-82. 


85 GR. Smith, ‘Have you anything to declare? Maritime trade and commerce in 


Ayyubid Aden, practices and taxes’, PSAS 25 (1995), 127-40. On the Jewish colony at Aden, 
whose forced conversion in 1198 echoes the story of the martyrs of Negran, see Goitein, 
Letters of Medieval Jewish Traders, 175-229. 
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Section VI 
International trade: to West, South, East, and North 


West and North 


20. Byzantine trade to the edge of the world: 
Mediterranean pottery imports to Atlantic Britain 
in the 6 century 


Ewan Campbell and Christopher Bowles 


The imported Mediterranean pottery found in western Britain and 
Ireland has been the subject of debate since its first identification in 1956 
by Ralegh Radford, based on his excavations at Tintagel, Cornwall. The 
explanations for its presence have varied from the religious, through 
economic to diplomatic. This paper will analyze the imports in the light of 
recent advances in our understanding of Mediterranean trading-patterns, 
and is based on a detailed survey of the Insular material.’ Although 
Mediterranean amphorae were imported into 4-century Roman Britain 
in small quantities, these are always found in urban contexts in southern 
and eastern Britain, and apparently reached Britain by the Rhine/Rhone 
route. In contrast, the late 5"-/6""-century Mediterranean imports occur on 
an entirely separate set of sites, mainly coastal, in Atlantic Britain and in 
Treland. 

Britain at this period lay at the fringes of the Byzantine conceptual 
world, an island in the abyssal Ocean that was believed to encircle all 
known land. For example, Jerome’s commentaries on Isaiah and Amos 
refer to the Oceanus Britannicus as the extremity of the earth in the West, and 
early Christian monks such as Adomnan of Iona considered themselves to 
be as far from the centre of the world (Jerusalem) as it was possible to be. 
By what processes did Byzantine amphorae and tablewares reach such an 
apparently isolated region? Admittedly, other Byzantine products reached 
as far as China, but these tend to be high-quality glass or metalwares, 
possibly sent as diplomatic gifts. In other cases where Mediterranean 
amphorae were traded long distances outside the Mediterranean basin 


1 Kingsley, Barbarian Seas; Kingsley and Decker, eds., Economy and Exchange; A.J. Parker, 


"Shipwrecks and trade in the Mediterranean’, Archaeological Review Cambridge 3 (1984), 99— 
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1995). For a corpus of imports, E. Campbell, Mediterranean and Continental Intports to Atlantic 
Britain and Ireland, AD 400-800 (York, 2007). 
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— for example, to southern India and eastern Africa —, they are associated 
with a return trade in rare raw materials such as gems, precious metals, 
spices and ivory. In these cases, trade-related items such as weights, 
scales and coins are often found along with the pottery? Whether or not 
the British material is the residue of similar trading-practices has to be 
assessed solely from an archaeological analysis of the Insular occurrences, 
as there are no credible contemporary historical sources on the subject. 


The Mediterranean Package of Wares 


The Insular occurrences of Mediterranean imports fall into two sub-groups: 
an earlier one with a provenance in the north-eastern Mediterranean, and 
a later one with a provenance in the Carthage region of North Africa. 
However, there are good grounds for considering these to be part of one 
trading-system, and they will be discussed together here. 

Four types of post-Roman pottery found in Atlantic Britain are now 
known to have been: manufactured in the Aegean or the north-eastern 
Mediterranean region: Phocaean Red Slip Ware (PRS) tableware, and 
LR1, LR2 and LR3 amphorae. These four identified wares make up 71 
per cent of all the Atlantic Mediterranean imports, with the North African 
wares forming only 19 per cent (fig. 20.1). In the western Mediterranean, 
these wares are also often found in association with each other, but also 
with wares from the south-eastern Mediterranean, namely LR4—LR7 
amphorae, which are almost entirely missing from Atlantic sites. Dating 
of the finewares accompanying the amphorae shows that the north- 
eastern Mediterranean package was imported during the period c. 475- 
525, and was supplemented, or more probably replaced, by a package of 
wares from Tunisia for a short period around 525-50. This new package 
contained African Red Slipware (ARS) tableware and North African 
cylindrical amphorae.* 

The lack of Gaza and Palestinian amphorae is only one of a number 
of differences between the western Mediterranean and the Atlantic 
import assemblages. LR2 is normally rare in the western Mediterranean, 
accounting for a maximum of 7 per cent of amphorae at any site, but it 
forms 37 per cent of the identified amphorae on Atlantic sites. The low 
proportion of ARS (32 vessels) to PRS (62 vessels) is also striking, and 
very different from the normal situation in the western Mediterranean, 


3° M. Mundell Mango, ‘Beyond the amphora: non-ceramic evidence for Late Antique 


industry and trade’, in Kingsley and Decker, eds., Econoury and Exchange, 89, fig 5.1. 


* Note that the identifications of earlier and later forms of PRS reported by C. Thomas, 


A Provisional List of Imported Pottery in Post-Roman Western Britain and Ireland (Redruth, 1981), 
are rejected here. 
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where ARS dominates. The lack of Cypriot Red Slipware (LRD) is another 
important difference, as this is often found alongside PRS on western 
Mediterranean sites.° The actual quantities of PRS found on 17 sites in 
Britain, measured by minimum number of vessels, are comparable to those 
on sites in Spain, despite their being much further from the source area 
(fig. 20.2). The most recent summary shows 26 PRS sites in the western 
Mediterranean, mostly producing a few vessels each, with only three sites 
(Coimbriga, Benaltia and Belo) reaching double figures.° These three sites 
lie on southern coasts, on the sea-route to Britain. Finally, the date-range of 
the Atlantic imports is more restricted than in the western Mediterranean, 
where LR1 ranges from c. 425-600, and LR2/PRS from c. 450-600.’ These 
five factors immediately show that there is something peculiar about the 
Atlantic trading-system, and that explanations for its existence must differ 
from those used to account for the western Mediterranean distribution, 
which can be explained by normal commercial activities involving the 
transport of staple commodities such as wine, oil and grain. 

The characteristics of the north-eastern Mediterranean package show 
that it results from direct contact with Byzantium, not mediated through 
any western Mediterranean sites, except for a late phase originating in the 
Carthage region.’ They also show that the trade lasted for a considerable 
period, at least seventy-five years, and stopped prematurely around 
550. These factors have a strong bearing on recent attempts to link the 
trade with a Byzantine diplomatic initiative associated with Justinian’s 
attempted reconquest of the western Mediterranean.’ 


5 Reynolds, Trade, 36. 
Ibid., appendix B.2. 
Ibid., 35. 
Campbell, Mediterranean and Continental Imports, 26; E. Campbell, ‘The archaeological 
evidence for contacts: imports, trade and economy in Celtic Britain AD 400-800’, in K. Dark, 
ed., External Contacts and the Econonty of Late Roman and Post-Roman Britain (Woodbridge, 
1996), 83-96; Reynolds, Trade, 135; M.G. Fulford, ‘Byzantium and Britain: a Mediterranean 
perspective on post-Roman Mediterranean imports in western Britain and Ireland’, Medieval 
Archaeology 33 (1989), 1-6; J. Wooding, Conmrinication and Commerce along the Western Sea- 
lanes AD 400-800 (Oxford, 1996), 51; C. Thomas, ‘The context of Tintagel: a new model for 
the diffusion of post-Roman Mediterranean imports’, Cornish Archaeology 27 (1988), 13. A 
lone voice against this interpretation has been A. Bowman, ‘Post-Roman imports in Britain 
and Ireland: a maritime perspective’, in Dark, ed., External Contacts, 101. 

9K. Dark, Britain and the End of the Roman Empire (Stroud, 2000), 130; Harris, Cultural 
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Figure 20.1 Relative abundance of Mediterranean amphorae in Insular contexts 
(MNV). 


Figure 20.2 Comparison of numbers of Phocaean Red Slip Ware vessels in 
western Mediterranean and Britain (symbol size proportional to 
number of vessels). 
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Patterns of Consumption 


Detailed studies of the Mediterranean pottery on British sites, using 
modern taphonomic techniques, have revealed details of how the pottery 
was used in early medieval society. For example, detailed distribution 
patterns of sherds from individual vessels, combined with sherd size 
analysis, have shown that a putative timber hall at Cadbury Castle, 
Somerset, identified within a mass of post-holes, was indeed associated 
with the Mediterranean package of wares and therefore occupied in the 6" 
century.”” At Longbury Bank, Dyfed, a similar analysis using the concept 
of artefact traps helped to identify activity areas and confirm the presence 
of a fugitive building, all trace of which had been removed by ploughing 
(fig. 20.3)." At Tintagel, sherd size analysis showed that workmen in the 
1930s excavation had selectively kept only rim- and decorated sherds 
from the red slipwares (fig. 20.4). 

At the inter-site level, distribution studies show that the types of 
sites where concentrations of imports are found differ from those in 
Mediterranean and other parts of north-western Europe. Sites such as 
Tintagel, Dinas Powys or Cadbury Castle are all hilltop fortified elite 
residencies rather than coastal trading-stations or towns. Several of 
the sites have documented royal associations or evidence of activities 
associated with royalty.’ Bantham in Devon is an exception in that it 
appears to be an undefended beach market. The direct use of imported 
wine and oil at the residencies of the elite illustrate the value placed on 
these commodities by the communities receiving them, and it has been 
argued that they were used by royalty to re-enforce a hierarchical society 
through gift exchange and control of access to foreign luxuries. This 
direct use of trade goods contrasts with the situation in Anglo-Saxon and 
continental Europe, where kings kept trade at arm’s length.” The rulers of 
these forts controlled areas only a few tens of kilometres in extent, though 
they often styled themselves as kings. This situation has implications for 
explanations about the function of the imports. 


10 L. Alcock, Cadbury Castle, Somerset: the early medieval archaeology (Cardiff, 1995), 


120-24, illustr. 2.19. 
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Figure 20.4 ‘Tintagel sherd size curves for Mediterranean Red Slip Wares from 
1930s excavations, showing selective retention of only rim and base 
sherds. 


Cargoes and Trade 


The debates that the Mediterranean imports raise have revolved around 
the mechanisms of delivery (routes, ships, merchants), the size and nature 
of the cargoes, and the motives for its inception. As already mentioned, 
the direct sea-route from a starting-point somewhere between Antioch 
and Constantinople, via the Straits of Gibraltar, is now accepted by most 
commentators. The detailed composition of the Atlantic assemblages, and 
in particular the lack of various eastern wares such as lamp Bailey Q3339 
and Aegean Fulford casserole 35, along with the low quantity of ARS, 
shows direct contact with Britain, not stopping at Carthage or southern 
Spain." Recently, it has been suggested that the Byzantine vessels may 
have offloaded their cargoes in Portugal, and that local vessels more suited 
to the rigours of Atlantic travel continued the voyages to south-western 
Britain.’* One argument in favour of this ‘two-stage’ voyage is the lack of 
evidence for Byzantine shipwrecks in Atlantic Britain despite intensive 


Reynolds, Trade, 133-5, fig. 174. 
SB, Cunliffe, Facing the Ocean: the AHantic and its peoples (Oxford, 2001), 479. 
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diving exploration in these waters. This argument is suspect, however, 
as it is equally true that only one possible Roman wreck has been found 
in Atlantic waters, and that probably of 1-/2"*-century BC date, despite 
the huge volume of Roman ship movements that must have taken place 
in these waters in the four centuries of Roman occupation." It is also 
difficult to see why such offloaded cargoes would be taken on to Britain, 
rather than distributed in Portugal. It is, however, possible that cargoes 
could have been offloaded at the Isles of Scilly, or alternatively, local pilots 
taken on board there. There are indications that Scilly did function as a 
merchant's stopover point in the later 6'" and 7" centuries.” It is certainly 
true that the restricted harbour at Tintagel Haven would be difficult for a 
foreigner to find and negotiate safely without local support. 

This discussion has raised the question of the size and type of vessels 
likely to have made these voyages from the eastern Mediterranean. There 
is no way of assessing this from the archaeological evidence in Britain, 
but the majority of vessels trading in the Mediterranean at this time were 
fairly small, measuring up to 20 meters in length and carrying less than 75 
tons (equivalent to about 1500 amphorae).'* The Life of John the Almsgiver 
mentions various types of ships trading from Alexandria in the early 7" 
century, including the dorkon (‘gazelle’), one of which was reputed to have 
sailed to Britain and could carry 20,000 modii of grain, about 140 tons." 
The best-known ship of the period is the 7*-century Yass1 Ada B wreck, 
which carried a cargo of amphorae, mainly LR2, with lesser amounts of 
LR1, along with a few LR3 and PRS dishes probably used by the crew. 
This cargo is of interest because it consists of the same package of types 
as found in Britain. Recent re-evaluation of the amphorae has suggested 
the cargo was owned by the Church and probably intended for supplying 
Byzantine troops on the Danubian frontier.” Although most wrecked 
ships of the 5" to 7® century were transporting cargoes consisting mainly 
of amphorae, the St Gervais B wreck was transporting mainly grain, with 
a small number of amphorae containing pitch, and other wrecks carried 
marble, millstones and metalware. Documentary sources suggest that both 
low-value commodities and much higher-value cargoes, such as silver, 
metalware, dried goods, textiles and medicines, were transported.*! 


'6 For distinctive Byzantine anchors, see Kingsley, Barbarian Sens, 81-3. For Porth Felen 


anchor, see Cunliffe, Facing the Ocean, 421, illustr. 9.39. 


7 Campbell, Mediterranean and Continental Imports, 119. 


18 Kingsley, Barbarian Sens, 81-5. 


19 Mundell Mango, ‘Beyond the amphora’, 96-9. 


20 O. Karagiorgou, ‘LR2: a container for the military atmona on the Danubian border?”, 
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There are very few finds indicating that the Atlantic cargoes brought 
to Britain included luxury items. There are no gold or silver coins, though 
excavations on early medieval sites have produced some Byzantine objects, 
including a garnet intaglio, a Menas flask, a gold-leaf glass tessera, an 
Alexandrian bead, and a fragment of silver plate. These hint at possible 
luxury cargoes, though all of these items could have been personal 
possessions — say, of pilgrims.” Stray finds of a censer, a coin-weight, and 
numerous low-value coins are much less certain as contemporary losses as 
they have no archaeological context and many can be shown to be recent 
antiquarian losses. The main part of the cargo would have been the low- 
value wine and oils contained in the amphorae. It has been suggested that 
this would have made these voyages to Britain unprofitable. However, 
there would be little point in sending high-value goods to the West unless 
they could be profitably traded, and low-value goods such as exotic oils 
and wine would give a much higher profit margin. We could therefore 
envisage a cargo consisting mainly of amphorae, but with some higher- 
value items intended either as gifts to those controlling the trade, or for 
exchange. Such items could include silks, books, ‘dried goods’ such as 
pepper or medicines, and other exotica.* 

There has been little scientific analysis of amphorae contents; however, 
a preliminary study of some Tintagel amphorae has shown the presence 
of olive oil in some LR2 and North African amphorae, but also another 
unidentified commodity in LR2.™ There was no sign of tartaric acid that 
might indicate wine. What this does make clear is that wine was not the 
only commodity that the British received, contrary perhaps to the topos of 
the heroic feasting-hall, or to the earlier suggestion of its supposed use for 
communion wine. 


Return Cargoes 


The next question that has to be addressed is the nature of any exported 
goods exchanged for the imports. There is no substantial archaeological 
evidence for any British goods being transported to the Mediterranean. 
Slaves have often been mentioned as one possible export, and there is 
evidence that the slave trade was extremely profitable. If later, 8t- to 
9'"-century values are anything to go by, slaves could have been worth 
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about a pound of silver each, compared to the 70 solidi estimated for the 
value of the entire amphora cargo of the Yassi Ada B ship.* These prices 
would have made transport of more than roughly ten slaves per ship very 
profitable. It is possible to estimate that a dorkon could have carried at 
least thirty slaves in its hold. Provisions, even on a long voyage, would 
have been cheap and would not materially affect the profitability of the 
voyage.” There is no doubt that a Byzantine ship could carry enough 
slaves to make the voyage to Britain very profitable. We do know that 
slaves from Britain were reaching Mediterranean markets from the 6" 
century, though Frankish, and later Slav, sources were more important.” 
This makes it unlikely that a need for slaves drove Byzantine merchants 
to make the long voyage to Britain, when these were available from nearer 
sources, but slaves could have been a welcome and profitable addition 
to another main cargo. Other organic materials have been suggested 
as Atlantic exports, including leatherware and sealskin, furs (of otters, 
martens, mountain hares), and eiderdown.” 

The other main commodity that has been put forward as a British 
export is tin. The reasons for suggesting this lie in the close correspondence 
between the import sites and production areas for tin and other metals 
in Britain. There is undoubted evidence that tin was being produced in 
Cornwall at this period, and ingots have been found on sites with imports 
such as Chun and Trethurgy.” A cargo of tin ingots from a wrecked vessel 
has been recovered from near Mothecombe and Bantham, important 
import sites, and others from Praa Sands have been dated to this period.” 
However, it is not just the association with tin that is important, but the 
scarcity of other supplies of tin at this period. Tin is a scarce metal in 
world terms, and there are few sources that are known to have been in 
production in the 6" century. Indeed, tin is referred to in an Alexandrian 
7-century source as the ‘British metal’.** An examination of the sources 


25° McCormick, Origins, 752-9. 

26 Bass and Van Doorninck, Yass: Ada, 315. 

7 McCormick, Origis, 738-9. 

78 1. Alcock, Kings and Warriors, Craftsmen aud Priests (Edinburgh, 2003), 91. 

29 For tin production, see R.D. Penhallurick, Tin in Antiquity (London, 1986), 212, 234, 
and C. Salter’s paper in this volume, below; Chun: C. Thomas, ‘Chun Castle’, Ant] 36 (1956), 
275; Trethurgy: H. Quinnell, Treturgy: excavations at Trethurgy Round, St Austell: contmunity 
and status in Roman and post-Roman Coriiwall (Truro, 2004), 73. Analyses show that pure tin 
was available on early medieval Atlantic metalworking sites: Lane and Campbell, Excavations 
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of tin that were available in the 5" and 6" centuries shows that Cornwall 
and Brittany were the closest sources to the eastern Empire, as the 
mines in Spain appear to have gone out of production in the 3 century. 
Although small amounts of tin have been claimed to occur in Italy, Egypt 
and Asia Minor, it is important to stress that none of these have any 
substantiated evidence of tin production at this period. Only in Brittany is 
there the possibility of production, shown by Merovingian coins in mine- 
workings.” There is a contemporary caravan tariff list inscription from 
Anazarbus in Asia Minor that mentions tin among other commodities, 
which may suggest production here, though it could refer to transport of 
foreign tin. Archaeological evidence for tin production in this area has 
been claimed, but the evidence is far from clear or convincing. 

In any case, it is clear that tin was in scarce supply in the Byzantine 
Empire. Low-value Byzantine coinage is reported as ceasing to have 
any tin content after the reforms of Anastasius in 498.% These reforms 
resulted in the introduction of a new low-value coinage, and millions of 
coins must have been struck and distributed. Interestingly, the weight of 
the new ‘copper’ coins increased to a maximum under Justinian in the 
period 539-42, thereafter decreasing. There would therefore have been an 
increasing demand for copper by the procuratores monetarum throughout 
the first half of the 6" century. Hammered copper sheet-metal vessels also 
become important at this period, with more expensive cast copper alloy 
vessels being exported. There also seems to have been an upsurge in the 
volume of production of metalware for export in the 6" and 7" centuries.* 
Other sources note the stripping of Rome’s metal statues and roofs by the 
Byzantine Empire, the break-up of the Colossus of Rhodes, and scientific 
evidence for a decline in metal production.” These are all signs of scarcity 
of supply, as are the low tin values in the analyses of cast metalwork of 
the period.” Even if there were tin mines in Asia Minor, they clearly did 
not have sufficient output to meet demands, and Britain was the nearest 
alternative source. A cargo of tin would have been suitable ballast for a 
vessel, leaving plenty of room for additional goods, such as slaves, or 


2 C. Champaud, ‘L’exploitation ancienne de cassitérite d’Abbaretz-Nozay (Loire- 
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other organic products like honey, furs, or leather goods. It is also possible 
that other metals were exported at the same time. The association of 
Mediterranean imports not just with tin-producing areas, but also with 
areas of important Roman lead- or silver-mining in the Mendips, and 
early medieval copper-mining in Ireland, is noticeable (fig. 20.5). These 
metals could have been useful adjuncts to tin in return cargoes, given the 
upsurge in demand for metals that seems to have occurred in 6"-century 
Byzantium. 

The scale of this trading activity is difficult to assess, and has been the 
subject of much discussion that relates to questions of quantification of 
pottery assemblages, and how this might relate to the number of voyages 
undertaken. Some of this discussion, based on the original Yassi Ada 
report, has been superseded by the new analysis of the amphorae from the 
wreck.” As amphorae pose their own problems of quantification, I have 
used the numbers of PRS finewares as a measure that enables comparison 
between the Atlantic and Mediterranean sites (fig. 20.2). This suggests to 
me that the scale of importation in the two areas was comparable, and we 
have no indication that the eastern Mediterranean trade with Spain was 
other than on a normal yearly commercial scale. There are other reasons 
for suggesting that the trade with Britain was regular, rather than the 
occasional speculative voyage. The time-span of the trade, lasting at least 
50-75 years, shows that the imports could not be the product of a minimal 
number of voyages.”” The collection of sufficient quantities of alluvial tin, 
its smelting to produce a cargo of, say, 50 tons of refined metal, and its 
collection at central sites, would all take a considerable period to organize. 
Any visiting Byzantine merchants would want to trade quickly and depart 
to enable the return journey to be completed before the winter storms, 
and would not like to wait while the whole process of assembling the 
tin was begun when they arrived. Sailing-times show that the window of 
opportunity for trade would be quite small. Similarly, any British potentate 
would not wish to engage in the trouble of collecting tin (and possibly 
slaves) at a central site, and then have no market for the materials. Both 
parties would wish to be sure that the transaction would take place, which 
implies a regular, dependable cycle of contact. 

One literary source that has been utilized in discussions is the story in 
the Life of John the Almsgiver, referred to above and concerning a supposed 


38 Thomas, ‘The context of Tintagel’; L. Alcock and E.A. Alcock, ‘Reconnaissance 
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Figure 20.5 Distribution of Mediterranean imports in relation to tin deposits 
(hatched), Roman lead/silver mines (Pb), and prehistoric copper 
mines (Cu). 


voyage to Britain. Although this has been claimed to refer to Brittany or 
Galicia, it is certainly Britain that is intended." Some commentators have 
accepted all the details of this story at face value, including the Church 
involvement, and taking the mention of sale of half the cargo for 10,000 
solidi as evidence for the existence of a cash economy in south-western 
Britain at this time. Others regard it as merely a standard folk-tale, and 
that ‘Britain’ is often used in late antiquity as a fopos for ‘the ends of the 
earth’ rather like the modern usage of Timbuktu.” The truth probably lies 
somewhere between these extremes. What is certain is that the story was 


4! Translationin E. Dawes and N.H. Baynes, Three Byzantine Saints (Oxford, 1948), 216- 
18. See Reynolds, Trade, 135; A.R. Lewis, The Sea and Medieval Civilisations (London, 1978), 
146, for misattributions. 
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written in Alexandria, almost a century after the end of the Atlantic trade, 
and in a port that had not had any contact with that trade. It is therefore 
likely that any details in the story merely reflect handed-down sailors’ 
yarns of ships that used to trade with Britain, and that tin was somehow 
involved. Other details may reflect conditions in 7"-century Alexandria, 
or were taken from older literary sources such as Herodotus.* 

This discussion of literary references brings us to another model for 
the Mediterranean trade, which is based on references in Procopius.“ 
These have been interpreted as evidence that the trade was diplomatic in 
nature, with ‘merchants acting as diplomats and agents for the Byzantine 
authorities’, in an attempt to bring Britain into the orbit of the Byzantine 
Empire.” I find this particular interpretation of the sources unlikely fora 
number of reasons, though I do not discount a possible state involvement 
in the trade. Firstly, as we have seen, the trade continues over some 75 
years, during which five or six different emperors ruled. This long date- 
range does not sit well with policy particularly associated with a single 
emperor, Justinian. It would also suggest the supply over generations of 
very large quantities of ‘gifts of money’, but there is no sign of such coinage 
in the West. The fragmented political situation in Britain and Ireland 
would also mitigate against any attempt to build alliances. At this period 
in Britain, a mosaic of small polities were only beginning to emerge from 
the former Roman Empire, and no real state structures can be discerned 
for a further few centuries. In Ireland at this period, there were at least 
150 small ‘kingdoms’, and even in south Wales at least seven.** Forming 
an alliance with one or another temporary local warband-leader would 
be of little benefit to Byzantium, and again does not explain the long- 
standing nature of the contact with sites like Tintagel. There therefore 
seems little likelihood of diplomatic activity being the prime motivation 
for the Atlantic trade. 

The presence of Christian symbols on some PRS dishes has led to 
speculation that there was a religious inspiration for the contacts with 
Britain, with wine for communion being imported in the amphorae 
and the PRS dishes being used as altar vessels.” This interpretation of 


Harris, Cultural Ideutity, 151; Wooding, Communication and Commerce, 46. . 


4 Summarized in Wooding, Comnuntication and Commerce, 46-7. 


45 Dark, Britain and the End, 130; Harris, Cultural Ideittity, 152; cf. N. Faulkner, ‘The case 
for the Dark Ages’, in R. Collins and J. Gerrard, eds., Debating Late Antiquity in Britain AD 
300-700 (Oxford, 2004), 7. 

46 EJ. Byrne, Irish Kings and High-kiigs (London, 1973); W. Davies, Wales iit the Early 
Middle Ages (Leicester, 1982), fig. 38. 

4 CAR. Radford, ‘Imported pottery found at Tintagel, Cornwall’, in D. Harden, 
ed., Dark Age Britain (London, 1956), 59-70; G. Haseloff, ‘Insular animal style with special 
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the stamps on the pottery is misguided. Of all the sites with imports 
in the south-west, only three have any evidence of a religious function. 
More significantly, most of the sites with high concentrations of imports 
have indications of high secular status in terms of metalworking, size of 
enclosure, defences, or the presence of precious metals and glassware. 
This is not to deny that Church leaders exchanged luxury goods, as 
there is good evidence for these practices, or that much early trade was 
involved in transporting the products of far-flung church estates to the 
major monastic centres. There is no evidence for these particular activities 
in 6"-century Britain. 


Conclusions 


Drawing all these strands of evidence together, it is possible to put forward 
a modified model that combines some elements of previous models. The 
starting-point has to be the unusual combination of amphorae types found 
in the Atlantic West, with a larger percentage of LR2 than is normal. It 
seems probable that this type is associated with imperial supply of the 
military on the Danube.” This is sufficient to suggest that there was some 
kind of state backing to the venture. The directed nature of the trade, 
focusing on tin~producing areas, suggests that procurement of tin was a 
primary motivation for the trade. The evidence cited above for a scarcity 
of tin and other metals in the eastern Empire would explain the state’s 
wish to keep supplies for official purposes. These purposes might include 
the supply of copper-alloy items for military use. The late surge in North 
African imports, which can be dated to the second third of the 6" century, 
could be associated with Justinian’s reconquest of Carthage in 533, when 
this important port came under imperial control once more. After this 
date, it might have been more practical to start the long voyage to Britain 
from Carthage, ensuring that the voyage could be easily completed in 
one sailing-season. It might be that, on occasion, the existing trading- 
links were utilized to make some sort of diplomatic initiative, however 
misplaced that might have been in practical terms, but this does not seem 
to have been the prime motivation for the trade. 


reference to Irish art in the early medieval period’, in M. Ryan, ed., Ireland and Insular Art 
AD 500-1200 (Dublin, 1987), 45, suggests an association of the imports with the spread of 


monasticism. 


= Hayes, Pottery, 346-9, shows the stamps merely reflect changing fashions in the 


production area. In the early period, animals were the favoured symbols, while after about 
AD 500 crosses and human figures predominate. 


®  Karagiorgou, ’LR2’. 
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Whatever the motives of the merchants, state-sponsored or not, the 
question remains as to why the local Britons wanted these exotic goods, 
and whether they felt part of a Byzantine oikoumené by participating in 
the trade, as has been claimed.” The new identities being developed in 
post-Roman Britain involved a number of features that a postcolonial 
perspective would see as evidence of hybridity, ambivalence, resistance, 
and selective use of collective memory-symbols. This new identity was 
not a continuing late Roman identity, or reversion to Iron Age patterns, 
but a new hybrid, post-colonial identity. Ambivalence can be seen in 
the drawing on partial elements of the colonial past, such as imported 
foodstuffs and pottery, genealogies claiming origins from Roman 
emperors, and titles such as Vortepor’s Protectorix. Resistance and 
subversion can be seen in the use of the imports as part of a strategy of 
social differentiation, and in the creation of the many ’mini-emperors’ of 
the 6" century. Shared memories of the Romano-British colonial past can 
be seen in building layouts, but subverted to native forms and locations, 
while elite residency, not in towns or villas but in reoccupied or newly 
built hilltop forts, echoes native prehistoric traditions.*! The imports may 
have had one meaning to the merchants and/or their masters (whether 
as state diplomacy — submission and incorporation in the Empire -, or 
as capitalist consumers partaking in the Mediterranean common market), 
but quite another to those who received them, who used them for their 
own ends in developing a distinct Insular society that developed over the 
next few centuries into a recognizable early medieval society. 

Finally, we have to explain the sudden end of the trade, in the mid- 
6" century, when trade continued to western Mediterranean ports until 
the 7" century. The one historical event that may have impacted on trade 
was the outbreak of the plague in the 540s. This had devastating effects 
on shipping and sailors, and was recognized at the time to have been 
transmitted by sea.” At precisely this time, the plague reached Ireland, 
presumably brought by the Mediterranean traders in their vessels. The 
Annals of Ulster record outbreaks of disease in 545, 549 and 554, killing 
numerous kings and abbots.™ The greatest effects would have been felt at 
the ports of entry of the Byzantine imports. Thus it may have been that the 
Byzantine merchants killed off their clients, especially the nobility at sites 


5°. Harris, Cultural Identity, 193-4. 
51 ©. Bowles, Rebuilding the Britons: the postcolonial archaeology of culture and identity in 
the late antique Bristol Channel region (Oxford, 2007). 


52 McCormick, Origins, 109. The ensuing scarcity of sailors led to wage rises. 


53S. MacAirt and G. MacNiocaill, The Annals of Ulster (to AD 1131) (Dublin, 1983), 
75-9; Wooding, Communication and Commerce, 53, claims that these references are derived 
from foreign sources, but this is implausible as they mention only Irish victims. 
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such as Tintagel. There are signs that the import sitesin the south-westnever 
recovered their position after this period. Such economic explanations for 
social change have been criticized as placing too much emphasis on the 
imports.™ It is true that the imports were not a quantitatively significant 
part of the early medieval economy. However, if the imported commodities 
were being actively used to develop social stratification and engineer new 
power relationships, the loss of these exotica, along with the disruption 
of disease, could have had serious short-term consequences for that elite. 
Certainly, few fortified sites in the south-west that received Mediterranean 
imports seem to have continued occupation into the 7 century, as they 
did not participate in the succeeding continental trading-system.* The 
combination of disruption to the official shipping in the Mediterranean, 
and social upheaval in south-west Britain and Ireland, may have been 
enough to break the cycle of the tin trade permanently. 


5! Wooding, Communication and Commerce, 53-4. 


5 Campbell, Trade in the Dark Age West’, 84-6. 


21. Early tin extraction in the south-west of England: 
a resource for Mediterranean metalworkers of late 
antiquity? 


Christopher J. Salter 


Introduction 


I was asked to present this paper as a metallurgist with an active interest 
in archaeometallurgy. My own interests are mainly in the production and 
use of iron and steel, as will have become evident by the end of the paper. 
However, I am also interested in the debris produced as the result of the 
production and working of other metals including tin, for which Devon 
and Cornwall were a major source at various periods. This paper owes 
much to the compilation of the archaeological evidence by Penhallurick,! 
but with a little less emphasis on Cornwall? 

There is at present very little good, firm archaeclogical evidence to 
work from, as much of the data directly associated with tin come from 
virtually undated archaeological sites, or by inference from literary 
references, or better-dated archaeological sites. This paper will present a 
view of the problems associated with linking the metal production of the 
south-west of England (Devon, Cornwall, and the part of Somerset west 
of the Quantock Hills) with trade to the Mediterranean region. 


Tin: Production in Europe 


Tin is unusual among the base metals known to the ancients in that its 
occurrences are relatively restricted. Its crustal abundance of 2 parts per 
million is much lower than the other major component of bronze, copper 
(S0ppm), but counter-intuitively, its crustal abundance is slightly higher 
than far cheaper metal lead (table 21.1). 

Thisis due to the way in whichthe metals are distributed. The occurrence 
of major tin deposits is always associated with granites, and as far as 
Europe is concerned, the tin is associated only with Hercynian granites 


' ROD. Penhallurick, Tin in Antiquity: its mining and trade throughout the ancient world 


with particular reference to Cornwall (London, 1986). 


2 


As is natural for someone who was brought up east of the River Tamar. 

Brom Byzantine Trade, 4th-12th Centuries. Copyright © 2009 by the Society for the Promotion 
of Byzantine Studies. Published by Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Wey Court East, Union Road, 
Parham, Surrey, GU9 7PT, Great Britain. 
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(the main outcrops associated with tin being those in Spain, Brittany, 
Saxony, or Devon and Cornwall). Useable ores of both copper and lead 
are rather more widely spread, occurring with both older and younger 
periods of mountain formation, and even in sedimentary deposits in the 
case of copper. Useable iron deposits are very widespread; factors other 
than their occurrence and total metal content seem to control the extent to 
which any one ore resource was used during a particular period? 
Hercynian granites formed by the closing of the ocean between what is 
now North America and Europe; this means that there are no appreciable 
tin deposits around the Mediterranean. Although there are minor deposits 
on Sardinia and other islands, these are very unlikely to have produced 
enough tin other than for local use. There are occurrences of tin in Anatolia, 
as shown by the early 3"? millennium BC mine at Kestel/Géltepe, * but 
it is still not clear whether the ancient mine was producing tin, or some 
other metal, given the high iron content of the ore and the lack of slag 
finds. Thus, the eastern Mediterranean would have had to look to the East 
(Central Asia and beyond, or sea-borne trade bringing in tin from South 
Asia) or to the West (Spain, Brittany, Devon and Cornwall, or Saxony). 


Table 21.1 Relative abundance of metals 


Average Crustal Average Modern Minimum Ancient Minimum 
abundance (%) Exploitable Grade Smeltable concentrate 


0.005 


0.0001 


0.000 000 4 


0.0002 


3 Asuitable supply of fuel was probably the most important controlling factor in the 


exploitation of iron ores. In addition, whether the ore was suitable to manufacture the type 
of alloy required may well also be important. 

4 PT. Craddock, Enrly Metal Mining and Production (Edinburgh, 1996), 132-3. 
Examination of the material from Géltepe shows that tin was likely to have been the main 
product of the mine, but its extraction is likely to have been difficult due to the high iron 
content of the ore. However, B. Earl and H. Ozbal in Early Bronze Age tin processing at 
Kestel/Géltepe, Anatolia’, Archaeometry 38 (1996), 289-303, have shown that extraction of tin 
from such a difficult ore would have been possible. It is likely that the mine would have been 
worked out long before late antiquity, as the area seers to have been importing tin. 
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Evidence of Mining in the South-west of England 


There is little direct evidence of post-Roman tin-mining in this area. In 
the past, it has been argued that later mining would have destroyed the 
evidence of the earlier activity. In Wales, the search for early mining has 
revealed evidence for Bronze Age activity on a number of sites, the most 
notable being the Great Orme, Llandudno and Cwm Ystwyth. However, 
a survey in Cornwall has not produced the same sort of evidence. This in 
part could be due to the nature of the more easily accessible tin deposits. 
These were in the form of tin stream deposits — rather than the form 
caused by the weathering of the tin from the mineral veins in the granite —, 
where they make up a layer of tin-rich gravel and sands usually 30-40cm 
thick towards the base of the river alluvial deposits. Above these tin-rich 
deposits, there was normally a layer of barren river gravels, which could 
be between Im and 20m thick. It would be necessary to dig through these 
to reach the tin ground, which was then washed in a directed stream of 
water to remove the less dense unwanted rock fragments. 

During the medieval and post-medieval periods, water from the river 
was used to help remove the overburdenina systematic manner, so that the 
entire valley bottom has been turned upside-down. Areas of parallel ridges 
were formed by the piling-up of the larger rocks from the overburden, as 
can still be seen in areas on both Bodmin Moor and Dartmoor. However, 
in the earlier period, it is more likely that the tin ground was explored 
in a less systematic manner via pits dug down directly from the surface. 
There have been historical finds of ancient artefacts, as well as wooden, 
bone and antler tools, at depth in stream works. These include Middle 
Bronze Age bronze tools and weapons, as well as later material from the 
Bronze Age.° Although these Bronze Age artefacts are not mining-tools, 
their burial in, or just above, the tin ground shows that the pits must have 
been open when they were deposited. Given the state of preservation of 
the overlying levels in the better-recorded examples, it is clear that their 
presence at these levels was not the result of later disturbance by medieval 
streaming activity. There is very limited evidence of mining activity from 
the [ron Age; the one Late Iron Age artefact quoted by Penhallurick, the 
bronze-bound wooden tankard now in Truro Museum, is not securely 
dated. Whether this is an indication of a drop in tin-mining activity due 
to a drop in demand for tin caused by the change to the use of iron as 
the metal for everyday use, or a change in social contexts associated with 
deposition reflection, is impossible to determine. Unfortunately, with the 


5 Penhallurick’s chapter ‘Prehistoric finds in Cornwall’ in Tint ix Antiquity gives a full 


list of these, 173-204. All are early finds from the last period of streaming from the mid-600s 
to the mid-1800s. 
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cessation of stream mining, it is unlikely that more evidence of this type 
will be recovered in the future. 

A few more objects of Romano-British date have been recovered 
from the level of the tin ground. The evidence of active mining during 
the post-Roman period comes from a penannular brooch of the late 4" 
to 6" centuries AD from a 3m depth near Lanivet, found in the early 19" 
century. Of more importance is a tinner’s oak shovel from Boscarne, now 
in Truro Museum, which has been carbon-dated to between AD 635 and 
1045 (1140 + BP). 


Evidence of Production 


The evidence of tin production comes in the form of evidence of ore- 
processing, and of smelting. The ore-processing usually involved hand- 
sorting the larger material. The resulting enriched ore would be crushed 
down to a uniform sand size, and then finally washed or winnowed 
to remove as much as possible of the unwanted minerals. The sort 
of archaeological evidence available from these processes would be 
crushing- and grinding-stones. If these processes were carried out close 
to the mining site, such stones would be difficult to identify unless 
associated with specific structures. This is the case with the small ancient 
water-powered stamping- and crazing-mills that are now best preserved 
on Dartmoor, where they have been protected from destruction by later 
mining- or farming activity due to their location on open moorland.® The 
distribution of these medieval and early post-medieval ore-processing 
structures and smelting-mills is more evenly spread through Devon and 
Cornwall than a survey of the archaeological references would suggest 
where the emphasis is heavily on the Cornish production. This would 
suggest that Dartmoor is likely to be an area in which to look for post- 
Roman and early medieval tin production. 

The evidence for the smelting of tin is virtually non-existent before the 
medieval period. However, the seven fragments of tin slag from Caerloggas 
Downs on St Austell’s moors were associated with a corroded bronze 
dagger dating from 1500-1400 BC. The composition of the slag and the 
metallic tin prills they contained were very similar to those analyzed from 
the early post-medieval site at Merrivale on Dartmoor.’ This shows that, 
from the pyrotechnical point of view, the basic tin-smelting technology 


6 The peak of tin production occurred during the period between AD 1200 and 1400; 


thereafter, the Cornish production was greater than that of Devon. 


t CJ. Salter, ‘A note on the tin smelting slags from Caerloggas Down, Cornwall and the 


Upper Merrivale blowing house, Devon’, in P. Budd and D. Gale, eds., Prehistoric Extractive 
Metallurgy in Cornwall, Cornwall County Council (Truro, 1997), 45-50. 
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had not changed significantly over 3000 years. This makes it impossible 
to date smelting activity on the basis of the slag composition. There is, 
however, possible evidence of post-Roman smelting from the settlement 
at Chtin Castle in the Penwith peninsular,’ where a furnace complex was 
found in building C. Unfortunately, as with many older excavations, it is 
difficult now to make a robust metallurgical interpretation of the data, as 
the metallurgically significant material was either not recovered, as it was 
not recognized as such by the excavator, or, when recovered, it has often 
has been subsequently lost or discarded. 


Evidence of the Products 


The main product of the industry was ingots of tin. These have been 
found in streamworks, but, unless associated with other material, there 
is no way to date them. A large number have been found, and generally 
the more regular and heavier examples are of a later date (medieval 
and early modern). The smaller, irregular plano-convex ingots, often 
of an oval shape, could be of any date from the Bronze Age through to 
the post-Roman period. The example from Trethurgy, St Austell, which 
weighs about 7g and is now in the County Museum, Truro, comes from 
a settlement whose pottery dates to between 250 and 550 AD,? and could 
thus be of a post-Roman date. The form of this ingot is rather heavier and 
less circular than the four ingots from Praa Sands, Germoe, which were 
discovered in an old soil level after it was uncovered during a storm in 
1974." Wood from the associated soil level was radiocarbon dated to c. 
AD 660 (1290 +70). Following comparison with these ingots, it has been 
suggested that the ingots from the Bigbury Bay wreck could be of a similar 
sort of post-Roman/’Dark Age’ date.!! These seem to have come from a 
ship trying to get into the shelter of the Erme estuary. Further up the Erme 
estuary is the enigmatic structure of Oldaport, which has been associated 
with possible trade of material coming out of Dartmoor. However, at 
present, there is insufficient evidence to determine the exact nature of the 
Oldaport and its function. 


E.T. Leeds, in ‘Excavations at Chtin Castle in Penwith, Cornwall’, Archaeologia 76 
(1927), 205-37, originally dated the Chiin pottery to the 2"!- to 3“ century BC; however, A.C. 
Thomas, in ‘Evidence for post-Roman occupation of Chin Castle, Comwall’, Antiquaries 


Journal 36 (1956), 75-8, suggested a post-Roman date for building C. 


? HL. Miles and T. Miles, ‘Excavations at Trethurgy, St Austell: interim report’, Cornish 


Archaeology 12 (1972/73), 25-9. 


1 Penhallurick, Tin in Antiquity, 132-3. 


"Seen and sampled by the author some years ago, but at the time the amount of 


sampling was too limited to do much other than confirm that they were smelted tin ingots 
under the thick layer of corrosion. 
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Evidence of Trade 


What is clear from other papers given at this conference is that there was 
active trade with the south-west of England in the early post-Roman 
period, characterized by pottery from various sources associated with 
the Mediterranean. The story of St John the Almsgiver tells of a captain - 
sailing from Alexandria around AD 620, driven by the wind for 20 days 
and eventually arriving in Britain to find that there was a famine. He 
exchanged his cargo of 20,000 bushels of corn for tin. This would seem 
to show that there was still knowledge that Britain, and thus Devon and 
Cornwall, was still producing tin for export. In Devon, there have been the 
finds of Mediterranean wares on the beach at Bigbury, suggesting feasting 
associated with trade. Such a location would give access to the Avon 
valley and southern Dartmoor, where there are some tin deposits. There 
have been finds of 6'*- and 7"-century coins at Exeter, which could have 
been the exit port for production from the east of Dartmoor. However, of 
more interest is the find of a coin of Tiberius Constantius and Justin II of 
AD 574-82 in the Princetown area, high in the centre of the moors. At this 
time there would have been little to attract anybody to a site this high on 
the moor other than tin extraction. 


Other Metals 


Although not generally recorded in the archaeological literature, both 
Devon and Cornwall gold occurred in the stream tin. Henwood records 
that ’Tinners do also find little hopps of gold amongst their ore, which 
they keep in quills, and sell to the goldsmiths’."* The amounts found at any 
time tended to be small; in the medieval period and later, the Crown did 
not seem to be interested in this metal from the streamworks. However, 
in some streams, the amount of gold was sufficiently high such that 
Henwood states of Carron Valley, ‘It [gold] never was discovered in such 
quantities as to be worth the notice of the agents, but where gold existed 
the miners worked for lower wages in consideration of the privilege.” 

Even in the 1970s, I knew of one person who obtained sufficient gold 
to make ‘one or two’ rings every year from gold panned from Dartmoor 
streams. He would not_disclose where he was working, but almost all the 
tin-bearing ground on Dartmoor has been worked on at least one occasion 
in the past. Therefore, it is likely that this was a useful resource in the 
earlier history of tin extraction in the south-west of England. 


12 G, Henwood, ’Four lectures of geology and mining’, Mining Jourial (1855), 8-9. 
13 : 
“ Thid. 
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A recent excavation at Carhampton in west Somerset,"* on what is 
suspected to be an early monastic site, has yielded pottery dating to the 
6" to 7* centuries AD. In addition to the other finds, a quantity of tron- 
smelting debris was recovered, clearly indicating that the monks were 
smelting iron on the site. As well as the normal low carbon bloomery iron 
that might be expected from an iron-smelter of this period, there was some 
cast iron and steel. They were principally using iron ore from the nearby 
Brendon Hills, which has a high content of manganese; this promotes 
the take-up of carbon into the iron. It may have been that they were 
deliberately trying to produce high-quality steel rather than bloomery 
iron. Such metal would have had a higher value than normal iron, and 
may also have been traded. 


Conclusions and Thoughts 


Hard evidence for trade of tin between the south-west of England and 
the Mediterranean is lacking, but there is enough circumstantial evidence 
to suggest that there was some trace. What is impossible to tell without 
further evidence is both the extent of this trade, and to what extent those 
tm resources closer to the Mediterranean (in Brittany and Spain) were 
used in this period. However, clearly there had to be some return to those 
bringing in the Mediterranean goods, be that in the form of tin, gold, or 
even steel. 

This brings me to comment on a notable absence from this conference. 
Most commodities that could have been traded have been discussed, 
whether they were luxury goods or commercial commodities, but not iron 
and steel. A good and stable supply of these metals was probably one of 
the important aspects of being able to sustain a high level of social order 
such as is seen in the eastern Empire. However, at no point has the supply 
of these metals been discussed. 


4 Unpublished evaluation on the excavation by N. Hollinrake and C. Hollinrake for 


Somerset County Council, with report on iron-working debris by C.J. Salter. 


'S Luse the term ‘metals’ quite deliberately here; iron and steel should be treated as 


different metals, as their properties are very different, and they have to be worked and 
treated in different manners. 
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22. Great voyages, great ocean-going ships? 


Sean Kingsley 


Mediterranean ships’ penetration of western European markets in return 
for tin, lead, and other commodities is non-controversial, but the structures 
of shipping underlying exchange with the fringes of the Atlantic Zone 
remain shrouded in uncertainty. While Roman and medieval anchors 
and shipwrecks have been recorded across Britain and western Europe, 
their silted foreshores and sea-lanes are silent for the 4 to 12" centuries. 
This invisibility is curious given the extensive archaeological evidence for 
clinker-built Nordic ship construction spanning the same timeframe. 

The most conspicuous structural difference between Roman and later 
exchange patterns is scale. The vast majority of long-distance ventures 
involved what by modern standards were medium-sized craft. The fleets 
of 30m long (and greater) super-tankers harnessed by Rome to shift grain 
between North Africa and the Eternal City are unattested in the later 
archaeological record. Craft such as the Madgrague de Giens, wrecked off 
southern France between 80 and 50 BC with a cargo of 7,000 amphorae, no 
longer graced the great ports of the Mediterranean. 

Merchant vessels of considerable tonnage certainly existed during 
late antiquity, notably the 20,000 modii/140-ton ‘gazelle’ type of craft that 
carried grain to Britain in the early 7" century, as narrated in the Life of Jolin 
the Almsgiver. Elsewhere, in The Spiritual Meadow, John Moschos refers to a 
250-ton vessel.! The 30m long Pantano Longarini shipwreck that snapped 
in half on a sandbar off south-eastern Sicily certainly had an impressive 
300-ton cargo capacity? 

However, available studies of the hulls of merchant vessels capable 
of long-distance trade are predominantly of relatively flat-bottomed 
craft of 15-20m average length. The Dramont E ship of AD 425-55 off 
France measured a humble 13m but originated in Tunisia; and the 12m 


' M. Mundell Mango, ‘Beyond the amphora: non-ceramic evidence for late antique 


industry and trade’, in Kingsley and Decker, eds., Economy and Exchange, 87-106. 


2 P. Throckmorton and J. Throckmorton, ‘The Roman wreck at Pantano Longarini’, 


IJNA 2 (1973), 243-66. 


From Byzantine Trade, 4th-12th Centuries. Copyright © 2009 by the Society for the Promotion 
of Byzantine Studies. Published by Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Wey Court East, Union Road, 
Farnham, Surrey, GU9 7PT, Great Britain. 
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long Isis shipwreck that foundered in 800m of water 100km north of Tunis 
originated in Carthage.? 

The late 4"- or early 5'°-century ship containing 1,100 Aegean amphorae 
that hit the island of Yass: Ada, Turkey, measured 20m long and just under 
8m wide, while its 7-century neighbour held 900 Aegean and Syrian jars 
in a 21m long vessel of 60 metric tons’ cargo capacity.* Ships specializing 
in the export of Holy Land wines were at times even smaller. Thus, the 
eight merchant vessels recorded in Dor harbour, Israel, range from 12m 
for the 6"-century Tantura A, to 15m maximum for Dor D, lost in the last 
quarter of the 6 century. 

Later in date, the hull of the 9'-century Bozburun ship off Turkey, 
holding a cargo of 1,200 Crimean wine jars, was originally about 15m 
long and 5m wide.® Two centuries later, when a Byzantine-Fatimid 
merchant venture foundered off Serce Limam, Turkey, with three tons of 
Syrian glass cullet, some 80 or more items of glassware, and at least 104 
Byzantine amphorae, the ship had an overall length of about 50 Byzantine 
feet (15m), a breadth of 16 Byzantine feet (5.2m), and an overall 30-ton 
cargo capacity.” 

This shopping-list of statistics reveals that the most common forms 
of late Roman, Byzantine, Abbasid, Saracen and Fatimid merchant 
vessels capable of criss-crossing the Mediterranean were modest craft, 
not what our imagination would define today as ocean-going vessels. 
Marine archaeologists seem on the whole to be correct in defining these 
ships mainly as commercial ventures, rather than manifestations of tied 
exchange. The 4" to 6 centuries were certainly an age of revolution for 
ship-construction, a transitional phase towards a technology that was 
to establish the baseline for early Islamic and medieval seafaring. In the 
briefest of terms, the reliance on tenon-built craft, whereby horizontal- 
set exterior hull planking was attached to each other using edge-joined 
mortise and tenon joints, was gradually replaced by the frame-oriented 
technique in the 5" and 6" centuries AD, with an apparent epicentre of 
innovation centred around 6'*-century Palestine. 

Frame-first technology replaced a reliance on wasteful wood-cutting 
resources for tenons with iron nails; simultaneously, lead hull sheathing 


3 See S. Kingsley, A Sixth-Century AD Shipwreck off the Carntel Const, Israel: Dor D and 
Holy Land Wine Trade (Oxford, 2002), 85-94. 

4 GE Bass and F.H. van Doorninck, ’A fourth-centu ry shipwreck at Yass1 Ada’, AJA 75 
(1971), 27-37; Bass and Van Doominck, eds., Yassz Ada, I. 
S. Kingsley, Shipereck Archaeology of the Holy Land (London, 2004), 45-73. 
B.M. Hocker and M.-P. Scafuri, The Bozburun Byzantine shipwreck excavation: 1996 
campaign’, INA Quarterly 23 (1996), 3-9. 

7 Bass et aL, Serce Limani, 4, 265. 
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designed to safeguard hulls from marine fouling was sidelined in favour 
of simple hull caulking using a coating of tar. The motive underlying 
these measures seems to have been purely economic, enabling smaller 
craft to be built more quickly and cheaply at a time when texts such as the 
Theodosian Code reflect state-initiated trace (such as grain transportation 
and the purple dye industry) undergoing a crisis in enforcement. The 
nautical revolution of late antiquity that replaced a system tried, tested 
and retained for the previous 1,700 years is regarded widely as having 
been a powerful factor of democracy for the heavily expanding class of 
small-scale entrepreneurs.® 

Shifting closer to the Atlantic’s wild sea-lanes, the Mediterranean wares 
reaching south-western Britain would have been subjected to at least 
two phases of shipment and reloading. The mid-6"-century wreck off La 
Palud, southern France, for example, held a primary cargo of Tunisian 
amphorae alongside far smaller consignments of eastern jars from the 
Aegean, Syria and Palestine.’ The latter will almost certainly have been 
picked up at a western coastal entrepot, and a non-directional, piecemeal 
model of export best fits the known patterns for Mediterranean exports 
penetrating Atlantic markets. 

How the merchant vessels that carried these prestige goods westwards 
looked or were built remains a matter of conjecture. Mediterranean-style 
merchant vessels have been recorded at County Hall, London, where the 
late 3°*-century ship used planks fastened by mortise and tenon joints and 
Mediterranean-style half-frames inside (although built of English oak), 
but research reveals no evidence that Mediterranean ships plied the 
shipping-route linking the Mediterranean and Atlantic coasts. Intensive 
underwater surveys conducted in and beyond the Straits of Gibraltar have 
identified Punic and Roman craft at depths of up to 1,000m, but no late 
antique shipwrecks.! ; 

A more likely guess is that the ships beached at sites like "Dark Age’ 
Bantham to the backdrop of commerce and feasting were indigenous 
craft native to the Atlantic Zone built following traditional Romano-Celtic 
techniques, whereby outer planking was mainly flush-laid, edge to edge, 


8 RS. Lopez, ‘The role of trade in the economic readjustment of Byzantium in the 


7* century’, DOP 13 (1959), 69-85; J.R. Steffy, Wooden Ship Building and the Interpretation of 


Shipwrecks (College Station, TX, 1994), 85. 
° LL. Long and G. Volpe, ‘Le chargement de ’épave 1 de la Palud (Ve s.) & Port-Cros 
(Var). Note préliminaire’, in M. Bonifay, M.-B. Carre and Y. Rigoir, eds. Fouilles a Marseille. 
Les mobiliers (ler-VUe siécles ap. J.-C.), Etudes Massaliétes 5 (Paris, 1998), 31742. 
‘0S. McGrail, Boats of the World front the Stone Age to Medieval Times (Oxford, 2001), 
194. 
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without interconnecting fastenings, but relying for structural integrity 
on large clenched iron nails hammered through planks into frames and 
turned back 90 or 180 degrees. In this, they would have resembled the 
frame-oriented mid-2"*-century Blackfriars 1 shipwreck from London 
and the late 3"*-century St Peter Port 1 ship off Guernsey, which measured 
18.5m and 25m in length respectively.’ 

This model arguing for a preponderance of small-scale shippers in 
single-masted or lateen-sailed merchant vessels fits awkwardly with the 
modem picture of 17"- to 19-century colonial commerce, suchas the great 
Dutch East Indiamen of 59m length and more than 10m beam capable of 
500-ton cargo transport. Yet when Columbus crossed the Atlantic Ocean 
to explore the Americas in 1492, searching for a new route to the Asian 
Indies, the three-ship fleet of his first voyage (the Nijia, the Pinta and 
the Santa Maria) were fat and slow, designed for hauling cargo, not for 
exploration. The former could carry 100 toneladas (large casks of wine) 
and only measured a modest 15-18m in length with a 60-ton maximum 
capacity. 

In 1765, a collier by the name of the Earl of Pembroke was built at 
Whitby, North Yorkshire. This slow but sturdy ship, sea kindly and 
safe, even in rough weather, was a flat-bottomed vessel of 29.8m length, 
8.9m beam width, and 368 tons’ burden. Renamed the Endeavour, it was 
this trustworthy, small ship in which Captain Cook led his scientific 
expedition to the Pacific in 1768. We should also recall that, in the 1830s, 
a youthful Charles Darwin was taken to the Galapagos Islands, collected 
scientific samples, and mulled over a theory that was to illuminate the 
Enlightenment on HMS5 Beagle, a ship just over 27m long. 

More than a thousand years earlier, it would seem, natural selection 
similarly set the stage for the evolution of a nautical revolution based 
on frame-first ships and low tonnage that would seem to have been the 
backdrop to the greater majority of exchange prevalent from the 4"- to 
12 century. 


12 McGrail, Boats of the World, 197; R. Steffy, "The Mediterranean shell to skeleton 
transition: a northwest European parallel?’, in R. Reinders and K. Paul, eds. Carvel 
Construction Technique: skeleton-first, shell-first. Fifth International Symposium on Boat and Ship 
Archaeology, Amsterdam 1988 (Oxford, 1991), 1-9. 


South and East 


23. Northern Red Sea ports and their networks in the 
late Roman/Byzantine period 


Steven E. Sidebotham 


“4 


This paper will examine ports from the late Roman period located at the 
northern end of the Red Sea (fig. 23.1). Emphasis will be on emporia that 
have been studied through excavation with a brief examination of what the 
finds reveal of their communication and trade networks. There will be no 
discussion of late Roman/early Byzantine period entrepots that operated 
at the southern end of the Red Sea, such as Adulis,' the maritime outlet 
for the Kingdom of Axum. Ancient literary evidence will play a secondary 
role in this investigation. The trade networks in which these northern Red 
5ea ports took part were local, regional and ‘international’ in scope. 

Some of the northern Red Sea ports, which had operated since the 
Ptolemaic and early Roman period, were still functioning in the 4" and 
subsequent centuries AD. Yet a few principal emporia appear to have ceased 
to exist altogether by that time, while others only came to prominence 
then. At least one port enjoying a floruit in the early Roman period had 
declined in the later 2"4, 3°4 and early 4" centuries, and then experienced a 
renaissance from the mid-4" century on. In several instances, we know the 
names and relative importance of ports in the northern portion of the Red 
Sea in different eras, but we either do not know their locations with any 
degree of certainty, or we cannot determine whether they were operational 
in our period of interest from the 4" century on due to lack of excavated 
evidence. 


Leuke Kome (Kuraybah-‘Aynunah?) 


This study will discuss emporia in a counter-clockwise direction beginning 
in Saudi Arabia. In the late Nabataean and early Roman period, there 
was Leuke Kome, perhaps to be identified with ruins in the Kuraybah- 
‘Aynunah area of north-western Saudi Arabia close to the Straits of 
Tiran. A brief field survey conducted in the late 1970s, which recovered 


1! On which, see now D. Peacock and L. Blue, eds., The Ancient Red Sen Port of Aduulis, 
Eritrea: results of the Eritro-British Expedition, 2004-5 (Oxford, 2007). 
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Figure 23.1. Map of northern Red Sea. 


Nabataean- and early Roman-era pottery, suggested, but did not prove, the 
ancient port’s location here made famous in Strabo (Geography 16.4.23) and 
the Periplus Maris Erythraei (19) in the late 1* century BC and 1* century 
AD. If the identification and location established by the field survey are 


2 MLL. Ingraham et al., ‘Saudi Arabian Comprehensive Survey Program: C. Preliminary 


report on a reconnaissance survey of the Northwestern Province (with a note on a brief 
survey of the Northern Province)’, Atlal 5 (1981), 76-7; S.E. Sidebotham, Roman Economic 
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accurate and ruins in the Kuraybah-‘Aynunah area are, indeed, remnants 
of Leuke Kome, there is no evidence from surface surveying that the port 
remained in operation in the 4" and subsequent centuries though Cosmas 
Indicopleustes (Christian Topography 2.62) might suggest otherwise. The 
Periplus (19) and Strabo (Geography 16.4.23) indicate that a caravan route 
led from Leuke Kome to Petra’ and this may, in its northern sections, have 
coincided with the southern-most segment of the later Via Nova Traiana, 
which is discussed more below. 

We might tentatively propose that the customs station at lotabe (location 
unknown, but somewhere at the northern end of the Red Sea and for 
which we have only literary evidence) took over Leuke Kome’s role in that 
capacity for approximately sixty years in the late 5"- to early 6" century.‘ If 
this hypothesis is accepted, the name and location of a customs station that 
operated in the period between the demise of Leuke Kome and the rise of 
Totabe remain to be determined. 


Aila/Aelana (Agaba) 


Aila/Aelana (modern Aqaba) lies at the northern end of the Gulf of Aqaba 
in southern Jordan today. This emporium seems, based on evidence from 
recent excavations, to have operated only on a small scale late in the 
Hellenistic/early Nabataean period, though literary evidence indicates 
that there was a port called Berenike, one of many bearing that epithet, 
with obvious Ptolemaic affiliations, somewhere in the vicinity (Josephus, 
Antiquities 8.163). Strabo (Geography 16.4.4) reports that it was a 70-day trip 
overland from southern Arabia to Aila by caravan; some decades later, 
Pliny (Natural History 12.32.64) records a trip of 65 days between southern 


Policy in the Erythra Thalassa 30 B.C.—A.D. 217 (Leiden, 1986), 124; P.-L. Gatier and J.-F. Salles, 
‘Appendice emplacement de Leuké Kome’, in Salles, ed., L’Arabie et ses mers bordieres, I: 
Itinernires et Voisinages (Lyon, 1988), 186-7; F. Millar, ‘Caravan Cities: the Roman Near East 
and long-distance trade by land’, in M. Austin, J. Harries and C. Smith, eds., Modus Operandi: 
essays in honour of Geoffrey Rickman (London, 1998), 124-5; H. Cuvigny, ed., La route de Myos 
Hormos. L'Armée romaine dans le désert oriental d'Egypte (Cairo, 2003), 28-30; D.F. Graf and 5.E. 
Sidebotham, ‘Nabataean trade’, in G. Markoe, ed., Petra Rediscovered: lost city of the Nabataeans 
(New York, 2003), 67-8. 

3 See Millar, ‘Caravan Cities’, 124-5. 

4 P Mayerson, ‘The island of Iotabé: a reprise’, BASOR 287 (1992), 1-4=in P. Mayerson, 
Monks, Martyrs, Soldiers and Saracens: papers on the Near East in late antiquity (1962-1993) 
(New York-~Jerusalem, 1994), 352-5; cf. Procopius, Wars 1.19.3-4; see now W. Ward, ‘Aila and 
Clysma: the rise of northern ports in the Red Sea in late antiquity’, in J. Starkey, P. Starkey 
and T. Wilkinson, eds., Natural Resources and Cultural Connections of the Red Sea, Society for 
Arabian Studies Monographs No. 5, BAR International Series 1661 (Oxford, 2007), 163-4, 
166. 
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Arabia and Gaza on the Mediterranean.? Although there is exiguous 
archaeological evidence for large-scale port operations at Aila in early 
Roman times, the 2"¢ century AD Via Nova Traiana had its northern terminus 
at Bostra, in southern Syria today, and its southern end somewhere on the 
Red Sea, presumably at or near Aila.° Strabo’s report (Geography 16.2.30), 
Pliny’s mention (Natural History 5.12.65 and 5.32.156), and the existence of 
the Via Nova Traiana would suggest that Aila, or some as-yet unidentified 
and closely affiliated site nearby, was an important port on the Red Sea 
beginning sometime in the early Roman period; in addition, Claudius 
Ptolemy (Geography 5.16.1) records Aila in the mid-2" century. In view of 
all the literary references, tt may be that the remains of early Roman Aila 
have yet to be located. 

Aila seems to have reached its acme in late Roman times. Excavations 
by North Carolina State University over six seasons between 1994 and 2002, 
and by the University of Chicago, revealed links between Aila and other 
regions of the Red Sea. Contacts included some of the Egyptian Red Sea 
ports and also, probably indirectly, as the finds of Axumite/Adulis pottery 
and coins indicate, with the Kingdom of Axum, via its main port of Adulis, 
and points in Southern Arabia.’ Despite Eusebius’ claim (Onomuastikon 
6.1720 and 8.1) that people sailed between Aila, Egypt and India, no 
recognizably identifiable artefacts, or ‘ecofacts’, of Indian provenance have 


5 For more on this, see P. Crone, Meccan Trade and the Rise of islain (Princeton, 1987), 3— 


50; Millar, ‘Caravan Cities’, 119-37; K. Kitchen, ‘Economics in ancient Arabia from Alexander 
to the Augustans’, in Z.A. Archibald, J. Davies, V. Gabrielsen and G.J. Oliver, eds., Hellenistic 
Economies (London—New York, 2001), 157-73. 


6 DLE Graf, The Via Nova Traiana in Arabia Petraea’, in J.H. Humphrey, ed., The Roman 
and Byzantine Near East: some recent archaeological research, JRA, Supplementary Series 14 (Ann 
Arbor, 1995), 241-67; T. Bauzou, ‘La Via Nova: introduction’, ‘Les vestiges de la Via Nova 
éntre Busra et ‘Amman’, ‘La Branche de Mafraq (site de al-Fudain)’, ’La valeur des milles 
romains sur la Via Nova: étude métrologique’, ‘Le systéme des tors associées & la Via Nova’, 
‘Le segment septentrional de la Via Nova et le Table de Peutinger’, ’Les bornes milliaires de la 
Via Nova: évolution du II’ au IV’ siécle’, ‘Les inscriptions relevées sur les bornes milliaires du 
secteur septentrional de la Vie Nova’ and ‘Histoire et évolution du secteur septentrional de 
la Via Nowa: essai de synthése historique’, in J.-B. Humbert and A. Desreumaux, eds., Fouilles 
de Khirbet es-Samra en jordanie, vol. I: La voie romaine, la cemetiére, les documents épigraphiques 
(Tournhout, 1998), 105-255. 


7 For example: §.T. Parker, ‘The Roman ‘Aqaba Project: the 2000 campaign’, ADA] 46 


(2002), 409-28; D. Kennedy, The Roman Arnty in Jordan (London, 2000), 194-7; R. Tomber, 
‘Rome and South Arabia: new artefactual evidence from the Red Sea’, PSAS 34 (2004), 351- 
60; R. Tomber, ‘Troglodites and Trogodites: exploring interaction on the Red Sea during the 
Roman period’, in J.C.M. Starkey, ed., People of the Red Sea: Proceedings of Red Sea Project II held 
in the British Museum October 2004 (Society for Arabian Studies, no. 3), BAR International Series 
1395 (Oxford, 2005), 42-7. For Axumite coins found at Aila, see D. Whitcomb, Ayla Art and 
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been recovered in excavations at Roman Aila.® Martyrium Sancti Arethae 
(27-9) also refers to Aila in 524/5 as does Procopius (Wars 1.19.3), and 
there is extensive corroborating archaeological evidence of its continued 
operation in the first half of the 6" century. 


Arsinoé/Cleopatris/Clysma/Qolzoum 


On the Egyptian side, a number of Red Sea ports operated in the 4" and 
subsequent centuries. At the extreme northern end of the Gulf of Suez, near 
~ if not actually buried beneath — the modern city of Suez, was Arsinoé/ 
Cleopatris (Strabo, Geography 16.4.23 and 17.1.25-6), also known as Clysma 
and later in the Arab period as Qolzoum. French excavations here in 
1930-32 revealed a port active from the Ptolemaic through Arab periods, 
with ample evidence of substantial commercial activities in late Roman 
times.’ Though it would appear that strong prevailing northerly winds in 
the Red Sea above 20° North latitude would have discouraged ships from 
tacking this far on a regular basis," the existence of the Nile-Red Sea canal, 
terminating at or near Arsinoé, would have made the port more attractive 
for northbound shipping than might otherwise have been the case. 

Much has been published about this canal. Literary evidence (Strabo, 
Geography 17.1.45, and Pliny, Natural History 6.33.165) suggests that it may 
have been excavated as early as the Middle Kingdom (c. 2133-1633 BC) 
under the 12° Dynasty pharaoh Sesostris I (ruled c. 1971-28 BC), though 
there is no scholarly consensus on this," and certainly no archaeological 
evidence for it. The 26"" Dynasty pharaoh Necho II (reigned 610-595 BC) 
may have also had a hand in starting, at least, construction on such a 
canal. The first substantial archaeological evidence, in the form of four 


8 Personal communication from S.T. Parker, excavator of the site. 
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stelae found in the eastern Delta apparently placed to follow the course 
of the canal, suggests that its creation was, however, much later, during 
the reign of Darius I (522-486 BC), at the time of the Achaemenid Persian 
occupation of Egypt;® while there is epigraphic evidence that Darius I 
began excavating a canal between the Nile and the Red Sea, there is no 
record that he finished it. Ptolemy I Philadelphus (reigned 282-46 BC) 
seems to have been the first to complete a canal (according to the Pithom 
Stele™ found near Tell el-Maskhuta in the eastern Delta, and Diodorus 
Siculus 1.33.7-12). His creation linked the Nile to the Red Sea near Arsinoé/ 
Cleopatris, and we should probably view the foundation of that port by 
Ptolemy I, which was named after his sister Arsinoé (Pliny, Natural History 
6.33.167), as being associated with his construction of the canal.” 

Pliny (Natural History 6.33.165) reports that the canal was 6514 Roman 
miles long, 100 Roman feet wide, and 30 Roman feet deep. Dimensions 
must have varied, of course, with each new dredging. At one point, it was 
called the Potamos Traianos after the Roman emperor Trajan (ruled AD 98- 
117) who undertook major re-excavation of the canal; during the early 2"¢ 
century, it seems to have linked the Roman fortress at Babylon, south of 
modern Cairo, to the Red Sea. Recent excavations at Babylon near Cairo 
have, in fact, revealed a large monumental stone entrance-way to this 
canal.!® In the mid-2™ century, Claudius Ptolemy (Geography 4.5) mentions 
the canal, while the Roman author Lucan (Alexander or the False Prophet 44) 
writing in about AD 170 describes how relatively easy it was to board a 
ship at Clysma bound for India in his day. The late 4"- or early 5"-century 
Christian pilgrim Egeria passed through Clysma several times, suggesting 
the prominence of the port in that era;” this may have been due in large 
measure to use of the Nile-Red Sea canal. Field surveys in the vicinity of 
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Tell el-Maskhuta in the 1980s located possible remains of the canal."® Yet, 
other than some finds of ivory, much of it worked, which suggest contacts 
with areas of coastal Sudan and Eritrea — traditional sources of elephants 
and ivory in the Ptolemaic period, and ofivory in Roman times —, the French 
published nothing that can be identified with certainty as coming from 
outside the Mediterranean—Red Sea sphere. Some small incense altars with 
evidence of burning found in excavations at Tell el-Maskhuta suggest, but 
do not prove, the passage of incense imported from South Arabia and the 
Horn of Africa along this canal in antiquity.” 

Thus, the archaeological evidence published by the French indicates 
that Clysma maintained contacts with the eastern Mediterranean, the Nile 
valley and Delta, and other ports of the northern Red Sea; there are few, 
if any, published finds attesting links with southern Arabia, Axum, or 
points in the Indian Ocean. This may indicate that Clysma was primarily 
an exporting port, with ships easily travelling south relying on favourable 
winds,” and that it did not import much from other points in the Red 
Sea because of the unfavourable prevailing northerly wind patterns that 
would have greatly hampered ships approaching from the south. Literary, 
papyrological and ostracological evidence documents that, in one form 
or another, this canal continued in use well into the Islamic period; and 
according to al-Maqrizi, at least as late as the 9" century AD.” 


18 CA. Redmount, ‘Wadi Tumilat Survey’, NARCE 133 (1986), 20; C.A. Redmount, ‘The 
Wadi Tumilat and the “Canal of the Pharaohs”’, Journal of Near Eastern Studies 54.2 (April 
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Abu Sha‘ar 


Continuing south down the Egyptian Red Sea coast, excavations conducted 
by the University of Delaware at the late Roman fort at Abu Sha’ar for 
five seasons between 1987 and 1993 (fig. 23.2-3) documented a large Latin 
inscription over the west gate.” Dated to sometime in the period 309-10 
and recording the names of four concurrently reigning Roman emperors 
(Constantine I, Licinius I, Maximinus II and Galerius) as well as the Roman 
governor of the Thebaid (Aurelius Maximinus) (fig. 23.4), the lacunose 
imperial text indicates that some of the garrison’s duties in the 4" century 
were trade-related (mention of mercator [...]),% though no details are 
provided. 

Another important function of the installation at Abu Sha‘ar in its 
military phase was as part of the Roman defences in this administrative 
zone by the sea (... limitibus apta in lito[...]), a fact also attested in the same 
Latin inscription that records imercator [...].™4 

After abandonment by the military and during the later Christian 
occupation (starting in the late 4%-/early 5" century) when the fort was 
converted into a pilgrimage site, the principia (military headquarters 
building) was transformed into a church and, likely, also functioned 
as a miartyriui. Prior to excavations, a surface survey inside this edifice 
identified a large concave-shaped architectural element made of brilliant 
white gypsum and bearing graffiti in the form of Christian crosses and 
Greek letters.* Subsequent excavations in this building recorded human 
bones wrapped in cloth and found immediately in front of the apse, 
suggesting the veneration of a saint. The recovery in the extra-mural bath 
of a text preserved on the shoulder of an amphora recording mart can only 
refer to some form derived from imartys, and tends to confirm the presence 
of a martyrinn.?° Coptic Egypt was especially prone to veneration of saints 


22 S.E. Sidebotham, J.A. Riley, H.A. Hamroush and H. Barakat, ‘Fieldwork on the Red 
Sea coast: the 1987 season’, JARCE 26 (1989), 127-66; S.E. Sidebotham, ‘Preliminary Report 
on the 1990-1991 seasons of fieldwork at ‘Abu Sha’ar (Red Sea coast)’, JARCE 31 (1994), 
133-58; S.E. Sidebotham, ‘University of Delaware Archaeological Project at ‘Abu Sha‘ar: 
the 1992 season’, NARCE 161/162 (spring/summer 1993), 1-9; S.E. Sidebotham, ‘University 
of Delaware fieldwork in the Eastern Desert of Egypt, 1993’, DOP 48 (1994), 263-75; R.S, 
Bagnall and J.A. Sheridan, ‘Greek and Latin documents from ‘Abu Sha‘ar, 1990-1991’, JARCE 
31 (1994), 159-63. 

3 Bagnall and Sheridan, ‘Documents 1990-91’, 159-63. 

* Thid., 162-3. 

25 Sidebotham, Riley, Hamroush and Barakat, ‘Red Sea coast: 1987’, 143. 


% RS. Bagnall and J.A. Sheridan, ‘Greek and Latin Documents from ‘Abu Sha‘ar, 1992— 
1993’, BASP 31 (1994), 110-11. 
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Figure 23.2 Abu Sha’ar, view of fort interior looking towards the north-east. 


Figure 23.3 Abu Sha’ar, view of main (west) gate looking east. Scale = 1 metre. 
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Figure 23.4 Abu Sha’ar, fragments of monumental Latin inscription from main 
(west) gate. Scale = 1 metre. 


and martyrs.” Thus the presence at Abu Sha’ar of such a shrine should 
cause no surprise. Also excavated inside the principia/church were a 27- 
line-long papyrus recording Christian names from the 5" century,* and a 
beautifully embroidered polychrome textile — perhaps a liturgical garment 
or altar decoration — depicting a Christian cross (fig. 23.5). All this evidence 
confirms the building’s metamorphosis from military to religious use. 
Numerous graffiti found carved on the walls at the north gate of the fort 
include a number of Christian crosses, and at least one Indicopleustes text 
was documented from inside the fort. The latter suggests that voyagers to 
and from India also passed through Abu Sha‘ar at that time.*° Given the 


77 ‘J. Kamil, Coptic Egypt History and Guide, revised edn (Cairo, 1990), 78; cf. P. Mayerson, 


‘An inscription in the Monastery of St. Catherine and the Martyr Tradition,’ DOP 30 (1976), 
375-9; A. Pietersma and S.T. Comstock, ‘Coptic martyrdoms in the Chester Beatty Library,’ 
BASP 24, 3-4 (1987), 143-63. 

38 Bagnall and Sheridan, ‘Documents 1990-91’, 164-6; S.E. Sidebotham, M. Hense and 
H.M. Nouwens, The Red Land: the illustrated archaeology of Egypt's Eastern Desert (Cairo~New 
York, 2008), 145. 

*  Sidebotham, ‘Abu Sha’ar 1990-91’, 141 and fig. 6; Sidebotham, Hense and 
Nouwens, The Red Land, pls. 6.11 & 145. 

38 Sidebotham, ‘Abu Sha‘ar 1992’, 1-9: Bagnall and Sheridan, ‘Documents 1992-93’, 
112. 
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Figure 23.5 Abu Sha’ar, embroidered polychrome cloth cross from the principia- 
church, Scale = 10 centimetres. 


confusion of the locations of India with areas of Ethiopia in many ancient 
texts,*! we cannot be certain that anyone ever actually sailed to or from 
India using Abu Sha’ar as a terminus. The epithet may be more boastful 
than factual. Two other more formal inscriptions were carved on the arch 
spanning the north gate, and these date no earlier than the late 4h. or 
early 5" century. One mentions Christ, and the other Mary, Mother of God 
(Theotokos).* 

That excavations at Abu Sha’ar recovered only artefacts and ecofacts 
of Mediterranean and Egyptian provenance suggests that little — if any — 
contact, at least on a regular basis, ever existed between the fort and other 
points farther south in the Red Sea, let alone in the Indian Ocean. Abu 
Sha’ar would, however, also have been a good transit-point for Christians 
travelling between the Nile valley in Upper Egypt, via the Eastern Desert, 
and pilgrimage sites in the Sinai such as St Catherine’s Monastery, or to 


3! P. Mayerson, ‘A confusion of Indias: Asian India and African India in Byzantine 


sources’, JAOS 113.2 (1993), 169-74 = Mayerson, Monks, Martyrs, 361-6; see now P. Schneider, 
L’Ethiopie et L’Inde: interférence et confusions aux extrémités du. monde antique (VILE siécle avant 
J.-C. ~ VF siécle aprés ].-C) (Rome, 2004). 

8% Sidebotham, ‘Abu Sha’ar 1992’, 1-9; Bagnall and Sheridan, Documents 1992-93’, 
112-15; Sidebotham, Hense and Nouwens, The Red Land, 146. 
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other points in the Holy Land; these individuals would have travelled by 
sea between Abu Sha’ar and Tor (Raithou) in Sinat, or via Aila? 

The trans-desert road linking Abu Sha‘ar to the Nile at Qena (Kainepolis) 
is dotted with numerous stops, Inydreumata (wells) and praesidia (forts).™ 
in the early Roman period, their primary raison d’étre would have been 
to support traffic between the Nile and the imperial quarries at Mons 
Porphyrites. That several of these praesidia continued to operate after work 
at Mons Porphyrites ceased, but while the fort at Abu Sha‘ar was in use, 
indicates that the fort’s military garrison and later Christian occupants 
were in contact with the Nile valley via that route. Archaeological work 
conducted at the Roman camp at Luxor demonstrates that it was the 
headquarters of the parent unit of the mounted ala detachment stationed 
at Abu Sha’ar;* communication between the two would, therefore, have 
been via this road. 


Philoteras/Aenum 


Several ancient authors locate a port called Philoteras, also referred to as 
Aenum, somewhere in the region between Abu Sha’ar and Quseir al-Oadim 
(ancient Myos Hormos). The etymology of the name, from Philotera, sister 
of Ptolemy II, and purportedly founded by a general named Satyros 
for elephant-hunting purposes sometime in the 3 century BC,** points 
to a Ptolemaic foundation. The port's reference in early Roman authors 
including Strabo (Geography 16.4.5), Pomponius Mela (De Chorographia 
3.80), Pliny the Elder (NH 6.33.168) and Claudius Ptolemy (Geography 4.5.8) 
suggests that it continued to function in the later 1* century BC to at least 
the 2" century AD.” Egyptian authorities, however, have not permitted any 
archaeological surveys along this part of the Red Sea coast; thus nothing 
further can be said about the location or dates of this site. 


oe Suggested by Sidebotham, ‘Abu Sha’ar 1990-91’, 158. 


+ SE. Sidebotham, R.E. Zitterkopf and J.A. Riley, ‘Survey of the ‘Abu Sha’ar-Nile 
road’, AJA 95.4 (1991), 571-622. 

35M. ELSaghir, J.-C. Golvin, M. Reddé, El-Said Hegazy and G. Wagner, Le canip romain 
de Lougsor (avec une étude des graffites gréco-romains du tentple d’Amon, MIFAO 83 (Cairo, 1986), 
20-21, 122. 

°6 This may be the same Satyros who offered a dedication to Arsinoé Philadelphus, 
sister and wife of Ptolemy II Philadelphus, at the Paneion at el-Kanais, one of the stops on 
the Berenike-Edfu and Marsa Nakari-Edfu roads [cf. Orientis Graecae Inscriptiones Selectne 30 
= A. Bernand, Le Paneion d’el-Kannis: les inscriptions grecques (Leiden, 1972), 41-4 (no. 9)]. 

37 See also J. Ball, Egypt in the Classical Geographers (Cairo, 1942), 183-5; G.W. Murray, 
“The Roman roads and stations in the Eastern Desert of Egypt’, JEA 11 (1925), 146. 
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Myos Hormos (Quseir al-Qadim) 


About 150km south of Abu Sha’ar is Quseir al-Oadim, now identified from 
documents found at the site and along the ancient highway connecting 
it to the Nile as the early Roman and possibly Ptolemaic port of Myos 
Hormos.** Myos Hormos prospered in the 1*-, 2"*-, and sometime into the 
3 century AD, as literary, papyrological, epigraphic and archaeological 
data abundantly attest contacts with South Asia and other points in 
southern Arabia, and the southern Red Sea at that time.*? While the 
emporium witnessed a revival in the medieval Islamic period (12"/early 
13" to 14"/15" centuries during the Ayyubid and Mamluk dynasties) with 
trade expanding at that time to reach as far east as China (celadon ware, 
Chinese textiles),° neither the excavations conducted in 1978-82 by the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago*! nor those of 1999-2003 by 
the University of Southampton® recorded finds indicating any late Roman/ 
Byzantine presence at the port. 


a8 Cuvigny, ed., La route de Myos Hormos; H. Cuvigny, Ostraca de Krokodilé La 


correspondence militaire et sa circulation O. Krok. 1-151. Praesidia dit désert de Bérérice, Tl (Fouilles 
de I’Tnstitut francais d’Archéologie Orientale du Caire 51) (Cairo, 2005); D. Peacock and L. 
Blue, eds., Myos Hormos: Quseir al-Qndint Roman. and Islantic Ports on the Red Sea, vol. 1: Survey 
and excavations 1999-2003 (Oxford, 2006). 

39 See notes 41-2 below, and relevant sections in M.C. Raschke, ‘New studies in Roman 
commerce with the East’, ANRWIL9.2 (1978), 604-1378, Sidebotham, Roman Economic Policy; 
G.K. Young, Rome’s Eastern Trade: international commerce and imperial policy, 31 BC-AD 305 
(London—-New York, 2001). 


40 See notes 41-2 below; Cuvigny, ed., La route de Myos Hormos, 204. 


41 D.S. Whitcomb and J.H. Johnson, eds., Quseir al-Qadim 1978 Preliminary Report 
(Cairo-Princeton, 1979); D.S. Whitcomb and J.H. Johnson, eds., Quseir al-Qadim 1980 
Preliminary Report (Malibu, CA, 1982); D.S. Whitcomb and J.H. Johnson, ‘1982 season of 
excavation at Quseir al-Qadim’, NARCE 120 (1982), 24-30; D. Whitcomb, ‘Quseir al-Qadim 
and the location of Myos Hormos’, Topoi 6.2 (1996), 747-72; D. Whitcomb and J. Johnson, 
‘Quseir and the Red Sea trade’, Archaeology 34 (1981), 16-23; D. Whitcomb and J. Johnson, 
‘Season of excavations at Quseir al-Qadim’, The Oriental Institute Annual Report 1981-1982 
(Chicago, 1981-82), 30-40. 

®  D. Peacock et al., Myos Horntos — Quseir al-Qadim: a Rontan and Islamic port site 
on the Red Sea coast of Egypt Interim Report, 1999 (Southampton: unpublished, 1999); D. 
Peacock et al., Myos Hormos — Quseir al-Qadim: a Roman and Islamic port site Interim Report, 
2000 (Southampton: unpublished, 2000); D. Peacock et al., Myos Hormos — Quseir al-Qndim: 
a Roman and Islantic port site Interim Report, 2001 (Southampton: unpublished, 2001); D. 
Peacock et al., Myos Hormos — Quseir al-Qadim: a Roman and Islamic port site Interimt Report, 
2002 (Southampton: unpublished, 2002); D. Peacock et al., Myos Hormos — Quseir al-Qadiin: 
a Roman and Islamic port site Interim Report, 2003 (Southampton: unpublished, 2003); L. Blue, 
‘Myos Hormos/Quseir al-Qadim: a Roman and Islamic port on the Red Sea coast of Egypt—a 
maritime perspective’, PSAS 32 (2002), 139-50; Cuvigny, ed., La route de Myos Hormos, 24-7; 
D. Peacock and L. Blue, eds., Myos Hormos — Quseir al-Qadim Roman and Islamic Ports on the 
Red Sea, vol. 1: Survey and excavations 1999-2003 (Oxford, 2006). 
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Extensive surveying of the ancient road linking Myos Hormos to the 
Nile emporium of Koptos,* investigation of some of the quarries,“ study 
of the numerous epigraphic remains," and limited excavations of some 
of the praesidia’® and gold mines” that line the route, have shown activity 
in those areas from pre-dynastic times into the late Roman period.*® The 
trans-desert highway between the coast at and near Myos Hormos on the 
one hand, and Koptos on the other, was the shortest route of any between 
the Red Sea and the Nile. 

Most of the praesidia flanking the route seem to have been erected in the 
early Roman period, between the Flavians (AD 69-96) and the reigns of 
Trajan—Hadrian (AD 98-138) as a response to increased attacks by barbaroi, 
probably mainly Bedouins, other desert-dwellers,” and perhaps those 
from the Nile valley who had turned to a life of banditry.” 


3 RE. Zitterkopf and S.E. Sidebotham, ‘Stations and towers on the Quseir—Nile road’, 


JEA 75 (1989), 155-89; J.-P. Brun, ‘Hodos Myshormitiké: ’équipement de la route de Coptos 
et la mer rouge aux époques ptolémaique et romaine’, Topoi, Supplément 3 (2002), 395-414; 
Cuvigny, La route de Myos Hornios; Cuvigny, Ostraca de Krokodilé. 

#4 VM. Brown and J.A. Harrell, ‘Topographical and petrological survey of ancient 
Roman quarries in the Eastern Desert of Egypt’, in Y. Maniatis, N. Herz and Y. Basiakos, 
eds., The Study of Marble aud Other Stones used in Antiquity. ASMOSIA II Athens: Transactions 
of the 3 International Symposium of the Association for the Study of Marble and Other Stones 
used int Antiquity (London, 1995), 221, 225, 227-8, 229; J.A. Harrell et al., ‘Breccia Verde Antica: 
sources, petrology and ancient uses’, in L. Lazzarini, ed., ASMOSIA VI Proceedings of the 6" 
International Conference Venice, June 15-18 2000 (Padua, 2002), 207-18. 


45 For the Pharaonic period, see J. Couyat and P. Montet, Les inscriptions hitroglyphiques 


et hiératiques du Ouddi Hantnitmdt, MIFAO 34 (Cairo, 1912); for the Ptolemaic and Roman 
periods, see A. Bernand, De Koptos 4 Kosseir (Leiden, 1972), and F. Kayser, ‘Nouveaux texts 
du Wadi Hammamat’, ZPE 98 (1993), 111-56. 


46 Cuvigny, ed., La route de Myos Horntos; Cuvigny, Ostraca de Krokodilé. 


47 ©. Meyer, Gold, granite, and water: the Bir Umm Fawakhir Survey Project 1992’, 


AASOR 52 (1994), 37-92; C. Meyer, ‘A Byzantine gold-mining town in the Eastern Desert of 
Egypt: Bir Umm Fawakhir, 1992~93’, JRA 8 (1995), 192-224; C. Meyer, ‘Bir Umm Fawakhir: 
insights into ancient Egyptian mining’, JOM (March 1997), 64-7; C. Meyer and L. Heidorn, 
‘Three seasons at Bir Umm Fawakhir in the central Eastern Desert’, in O.E. Kaper, ed., Life on 
the Fringe: living in the southern Egyptian deserts during the Roman and early-Byzantine periods. 
Proceedings of a colloquium held on the occasion of the 25" muniversary of the Netherlands Institute 
for Archaeology and Arabic Studies in Cairo 9-12 December 1996 (Leiden, 1998), 197-212. 

48 In general, see C. Meyer, ‘Wadi Hammamat’, in K.A. Bard and S.B. Shubert, eds., 
Encyclopedia of the Archaeology of Aucient Egypt (London—New York, 1999), 868-71. 

a Cuvigny, ed., La route de Myos Horinos, 187-200; F. De Romanis, ‘Between the Nile 
and the Red Sea: Imperial trade and barbarians’, in M. Liverani, ed., Arid Lands in Roman 
Times: papers from the International Conference (Rome, July 9-10" 2001) (Rome, 2003), 117-22. 

0 BC. McGing, ‘Bandits, real and imagined, in Greco-Roman Egypt’, BASP 35 (1998), 
159-83; C. Wolff, ‘Comment devient-on brigand?’, REA 101 (1999), 398; Cuvigny, La route 
de Myos Horinos, 346-57; in general, see B.D. Shaw, “Bandits in the Roman empire’, in R. 
Osborne, ed., Studies in Ancient Greek and Roman Society (Cambridge, 2004), 326-74. 
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Except for extensive gold-mining activity at the Bir Umm Fawakhir 
mines in late Roman times,*' and the continued use of some of the 
intermediate praesidia between Bir Umm Fawakhir and the Nile as support 
facilities for the mines,’ there is little or no evidence pointing to late 
Roman activity along the road and, as noted above, none at Myos Hormos. 
Some scholars have reported seeing scattered finds of late Roman pottery 
from the modern town of Quseir, about 8km south of the ruins at Quseir 
al-Qadim, and from the limited excavations at the 17- to 19"-century 
fort there, which might suggest the revival of a port somewhere in the 
vicinity at that time. Nothing definitive, however, has been documented to 
substantiate this. 

Early in the 19" century, G.B. Brocchi reported the existence of two 
ancient sites, one at Quseir and one at Quseir al-Qadim.” A.E.P. Weigall 
early in the 20" century™ and A.M.A.H. Sayed in 1978* also noted ancient 
remains at modern Quseir, including the presence of Ptolemaic or early 
Roman temple blocks, more of which have been found in recent excavations 
at the above-mentioned fort.™ It is, of course, possible that one of these sites 
might have been founded after the earlier of the two had been abandoned, 
perhaps because the harbour of the earlier port had silted up, a common 
phenomenon in anchorages along Egypt's Red Sea coast.” 


St Cuvigny, ed., La route de Myos Horntos, 204; note 47 above. 
°  Cuvigny, ed., La route de Myos Hortitos, 204. 
53 


G.B. Brocchi, Gioriale delle Osservnzioni fatte ne’viaggi in Egitta nella Siria e nella Nubia, 


vol. 2 (Bassano, 1841), 124-5. : 
AEP. Weigall, Travel in the Upper Egyptian Deserts (Edinburgh-London, 1913), 60- 
61. 
55 DS. Whitcomb, ‘Quseir al-Qadim and the location of Myos Hormos’, Topoi 6.2 


(1996), 760, n. 48. 


56 C. Le Quesne, ‘Quseir Fort and the archaeology of the Hajj’, in P. Lunde and A. 
Porter, eds., Trade and Travel in the Red Sea Region: Proceedings of Red Sea Project I held in the 
British Museum October 2002 (Oxford, 2004), 145 and 148, fig. 62; C. Le Quesne, Quseir: an 
Ottoman mid Napoleonic fortress on the Red Sea coast of Egypt (Cairo-New York, 2007), 166-7. 


5” For silting at Myos Hormos, see L. Blue and J. Dix, ’A sedimentological analysis of 


the Sabkha at Quseir al-Qadim’, in Peacock et al., Myos Hormos, Interim Report 1999, 13-15; 
L. Blue and J. Dix, ‘Sedimentological analysis of the Sabkha’, in Peacock et al., Myos Horintos, 
Interint Report 2000, 19-24; L. Blue, ‘The sedimentary history of the harbour area’, in Peacock 
and Blue, eds., Myos Hormios — Quseir al-Qadim, 43-61. For silting at Berenike, see J.A. Harrell, 
Geology’, in S.E. Sidebotham and W.Z. Wendrich, eds., Berenike 1995: preliminary report of the 
1995 excavations at Berenike (Egyptian Red Sea coast) and the survey of the Eastern Desert (Leiden, 
1996), 103-5. 
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Leukos Limen/Albus Portus 


Only one ancient source, Claudius Ptolemy (Geography 4.5.8) mentions 
Leukos Limen/Albus Portus. Ptolemy locates the port between Myos 
Hormos and Nechesia. Those excavating Quseir al-Qadim in 1978-82 
believed the site to be Ptolemy’s Leukos Limen based on circumstantial 
evidence, but this has since been disproved and, as noted above, the ruins 
at Quseir al-Qadim must be identified as remains of Myos Hormos. This 
leaves the identification and location of Leukos Limen an open question. 
It may be that Ptolemy somehow conflated Leuke Kome with Leukos 
Limen,® and that there is no other port to be found between Myos Hormos 
and Nechesia. Unfortunately, Egyptian officials have not allowed surface 
surveys of this portion of the coast to take place; the question of the location 
or even the existence of Leukos Limen, therefore, remains unanswered. 


Marsa Nakari (Nechesia?) 


About 150km south of Quseir al-Qadim, three seasons of excavation (1999, 
2001 and 2002) at the small port at Marsa Nakari, which may be identified 
with Claudius Ptolemy’s Nechesia (Geography 4.5.8), confirm that small 
entrepot’s operations possibly in Ptolemaic times, certainly in the early 
Roman period and in the 4'"-, 5"-, and perhaps into the 6" century AD. The 
only finds recovered from the excavations that appear to be of non-Roman/ 
non-Mediterranean origin are some beads, which have close parallels with 
ate Roman era beads found at Berenike, having provenances of India and 
Sri Lanka. 

There is no evidence, however, that Marsa Nakari played an important 
role in any long-clistance late Roman/Byzantine trade either in the Red 
Sea or beyond. Based on, albeit cursory, examination of pottery from the 
excavations, even links between Marsa Nakari and the Mediterranean 
world outside Egypt were extremely limited; most contacts seem to have 
been with the Nile valley. Its diminutive size, compared to Myos Hormos 
and Berenike, and the presence of a fortification wall around much of the 
site suggest that Marsa Nakari may have been more of a transit stop for 
ships seeking a safe haven in bad weather when sailing between more 
northerly ports in the Red Sea and Berenike 150km to the south.” 


58 A. Bitlow-Jacobsen, H. Cuvigny and J.-L. Fournet, ‘The identification of Myos 


Hormos: new papyrological evidence’, BIFAO 94 (1994), 28 and n. 7; cf. Cuvigny, ed., La route 
de Myos Hormos, 28, with bibliography. 

59 J.A. Seeger, ‘A preliminary report on the 1999 field season at Marsa Nakari’, [ARCE 
38 (2001), 77-88; J.A. Seeger and 5.E. Sidebotham, ‘Marsa Nakari: an ancient port on the Red 


Sea’, Egyptian Archaeology 26 (2005): 18-20. 
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Survey work conducted in 1997 and 2000 confirmed the existence of an 
ancient road linking Marsa Nakari to Edfu (Contrapollonopolis Magna/ 
Apollonopolis Magna) on the Nile. Along or near this route are both 
fortified and unfortified road stations, stops, and gold mines and associated 
settlements spanning from Ptolemaic to late Roman times.” Marsa Nakari 
and some of these hinterland sites closer to the coast must have been in 
communication, if not limited commercial contact. Certainly the gleaming 
white anhydrite gypsum ashlars used in some of the large early Roman 
constructions at Marsa Nakari were quarried about 4km west of the port. 
A few beryls/emeralds recorded from the excavations® document contacts 
with the mining area of Mons Smaragdus, which lies about 30-35 km in a 
straight line south-west of Marsa Nakari. 


Berenike 


The best-documented late Roman port at the northern end of the Red Sea 
is Berenike (fig. 23.6). The site lies about 825km south of Suez and about 
260km east of Aswan. Nine seasons of excavations between 1994 and 2001 
conducted by the University of Delaware and Leiden University/UCLA 
and in winter 2009 by a US-Polish team have revealed more of the late 
Roman (mid 4"- to early 6" century AD) city than any other era in the 
emporium’s history.* Archaeological and literary evidence confirms that 


69 RS. Bagnall et al., ‘A Ptolemaic inscription from Bir ‘layyan’, Chronique d'Egypte 


71.142 (1996), 319-20; S.E. Sidebotham, ‘Caravans across the Eastern Desert of Egypt: recent 
discoveries on the Berenike-Apollinopolis Magna—Coptos roads’, in A. Avanzini, ed., Profiuni 
d’Arabia Atti del Convegno, Saggi di Storia antica 11 (Rome, 1997), 388-90; S.E. Sidebotham, 
‘Survey of the hinterland’, in Sidebotham and W.Z. Wendrich, eds., Berenike 1997: Report of the 
1997 excavations at Berenike and the survey of the Egyptian Eastern Desert, including excavations 
at Shenshef (Leiden, 1999), 364-8. : 


61 First discovered and described by J.A. Harrell; Seeger and Sidebotham, ‘Massa 
Nakari’. 


® Seeger, ‘Marsa Nakari 1999’, 87. 


8 S.E. Sidebotham and W.Z. Wendrich, eds., Berenike 1994: preliminary report of the 1994 
excavations at Berenike (Egyptian Red Sea coast) and the survey of the Eastern Desert (Leiden, 
1995); Sidebotham and Wendrich, eds., Berenike 1995; S.E. Sidebotham and W.Z. Wendrich, 
eds., Berenike 1996: Report of the 1996 excavations at Berenike (Egyptian Red Sea const) and the 
survey of the Eastern Desert (Leiden, 1998); Sidebotham and Wendrich, eds., Berenike 1997; 
S.E. Sidebotham and W.Z. Wendrich, eds., Berenike 1998: Report of the 1998 excavations at 
Berenike and the survey of the Egyptian Eastern Desert, including excavations in Wadi Kalalat 
(Leiden, 2000); S.E. Sidebotham and W.Z. Wendrich, eds., Berenike 1999-2000: Report of the 
1999-2000 excavations at Berenike (Egyptian Red Sea coast) and the survey of the Eastern Desert, 
including excavations in Wadi Kalalat and Siket (Los Angeles, 2007); S.E. Sidebotham and W.Z. 
Wendrich, ‘Berenike: archaeological fieldwork at a Ptolemaic-Roman port on the Red Sea 
coast of Egypt: 1994-1998’, Sahara 10 (1998), 85-96; S.E. Sidebotham and W.Z. Wendrich, 
‘Berenike: archaeological fieldwork at a Ptolemaic-Roman port on the Red Sea coast of 
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4. road to the north and the Nile valley: 8 possible Iseum 


2 Late Roman cemetery 9 street with shops 
3. Ptolemaic quay 10 possible temple . 
4 Ptolemaic industrial area 11 Christian basilica 
§- demolished Ptolemaic building 12 main street | : 
6 Palmyrene sanctuary 13 house with monumental entrance. 
7. Serapis temple 14 warehouse | 


15 possible lighthouse 


Figure 23.6 Berenike, oblique plan of the site 


Berenike was operational from the 3 century BC until its demise sometime 
before the mid-6" century AD. The city’s zenith was in the early Roman 
period. After a nadir throughout much of the later 2"*-, 3"4-, and first half of 
the 4" century, a great renaissance took place beginning in the mid-4"- and 
continuing into the 5" century. 

Evidence of massive building projects at the eastern, south-eastern 
and central parts of the site (figs 23.7-11), together with the recovery of 
numerous artefacts and ‘ecofacts’ indicate extensive commercial activity in 
late Roman times, including contacts with southern India (e.g. textiles, Job’s 
tear, black peppercorns, pottery, teakwood, banded agate cameo blanks, 
beads, semi-precious stones), and to a lesser extent northern and western 
India (beads, semi-precious stones, a coin); southern India or Sri Lanka 


Egypt 1999-2001’, Sahara 13 (2001-2002), 23-50; 5.E. Sidebotham, "Late Roman Berenike’, 
JARCE 39 (2002), 217-40; S.E. Sidebotham, ‘Reflections of ethnicity in the Red Sea commerce 
in antiquity: evidence of trade goods, languages and religions from the excavations at 
Berenike’, in Lunde and Porter, eds., Trade and Travel, 112. 
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Figure 23.7 Berenike, storage magazine with Aila-made amphorae, about AD 
400. 


Figure 23.8 Berenike, late Roman quarter (turn of 4"- to 5™ century AD), 
residential-business building with courtyard and two interior 
staircases. Scale = 1 metre. 
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Figure 23.9 Berenike, late Roman quarter (turn of 4th- to 5th century AD), 
residential-business building with niche. Scale = 1 metre. 


Figure 23.10 Berenike, church (5th century AD), looking south-east. Seale = 1 
metre 
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Figure 23.11 Berenike, terracotta lamps with Christian crosses, Coptic aphorism 
and bronze cross handle from a lamp. All were found in the church 
(fig. 23.10 above). 


(e.g. sapphires, beads); other as-yet unidentifiable points in the Indian 
Ocean basin (bamboo, beads, coconut); and Axum (pottery, a coin), at that 
time. A stray surface find of a large polychrome bead made in eastern Java, 
probably at Jatim, hints at indirect, perhaps almost accidental, contacts 
by sea between Berenike and South-east Asia late in the city’s history. 
Beads likely from Vietnam and/or Thailand were also recovered in the 
excavations. : 
Trade between Berenike and the eastern Mediterranean is evident from 
the preponderance of amphorae and coins with eastern Roman mint marks 
recovered in the excavations. On the other hand, the dearth of provenanced 
finds from the western Mediterranean that appear in the late Roman 
archaeological record indicates altered and substantially diminished trade 
patterns between Berenike and that region from the mid-4 century AD 
on. This seems to have been the case at Marsa Nakari and Abu Sha’ar as 
well, where excavations recovered relatively few finds from the western 


64 Sidebotham and Wendrich, ‘Berenike: 1999-2001", 42 and fig. 43; P. Francis, Jr., 
‘Personal adornments’, in Sidebotham and Wendrich, eds., Berenike 1999-2000; J.W. Lankton, 
A Bead Timeline, vol. 1: Prehistory to 1200 CE: a resource for identification, classification and dating 
(Washington, DC, 2003), 71 (fig. 7.9) for parallels. 


6° Sidebotham and Wendrich, ‘Berenike: 1999-2001’, 42. 
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Mediterranean sphere. Some sherds of pottery originating from the Persian 
Gulf attest limited and sporadic contacts with that area. 

The latest archaeological evidence for activity at Berenike is prior to the 
middle of the 6" century, which, coincidentally, is the period of the latest 
ancient literary reference to the site in AD 524/25 in the Martyriunt Sancti 
Arethae (27, 28, 29). This records that the emperor Justin I (reigned 518-27), 
through the bishop of Alexandria, ordered ships and troops to be sent from 
various Byzantine-controlled Red Sea ports, including Berenike, to assist 
the Axumites in their war against the Himyarites in southern Arabia. 

Our archaeological surveys and excavations at a variety of sites within 
a 50lam radius of Berenike indicate prolonged, if not extensive, commercial 
contact between the port and the hinterland (e.g. larger settlements in 
Wadi Umm Atlee/Qariya Mustafa ‘Amr Gama’a, Shenshef, Hitan Rayan; 
smaller settlements in Wadi Tum, Qariya Ali Mohammed Husein, the 
cemetery at Taw al-Kefare®) in late Roman times. Numerous items that 
would have been imported by sea via Berenike appear at these nearby 
hinterland settlements, especially amphorae made in Cilicia or Cyprus 
(the ubiquitous Late Roman Amphora 1). Excavations at Shenshef also 
recovered black peppercorns and a sapphire, which must have come via 
Berenike.* Conversely, some objects from the hinterland, such as beryls/ 
emeralds from the mines in the Sikait/Nugrus (Mons Smaragdus) area, 


- J. van Hecke, B. Bossue, V. de Buck and E. Carpentier, eds., AciaSS, Octobris X 
(Brussels, 1970), 743 and 747; see also A.A. Vasiliev, Justin the First: an introduction to the epoch 
of Justinian the Great (Cambridge, MA, 1950), 367 and n. 51. 


67 For Qariya Mustafa ‘Amr Gama’a in Wadi Umm Atlee and Hitan Rayan, see 


5.E. Sidebotham, H. Barnard and G. Pyke, ’Five enigmatic late Roman settlements in the 
Eastern Desert’, JEA 88 (2002), 206-25; for Shenshef, see F.G. Aldsworth and H. Barnard, 
‘Survey of Shenshef’, in Sidebotham and Wendrich, eds., Berenike 1996, 427-42. See also the 
following in Sidebotham and Wendrich, eds., Berenike 1997: D.A. Gould, ‘The excavations 
at Shenshef’, 371-83; F.G. Aldsworth, ‘The buildings at Shenshef’, 385-418; R.T.]. Cappers, 
‘Archaeobotanical remains from Shenshef’, 419-26; C.E. Vermeeren, ‘Wood and charcoal 
from Shenshef’, 427-9; W. van Neer and A.M.H. Ervynck, ‘Faunal remains from Shenshef 
and Kalalat’, 431-44. For Wadi Tum, Qariya Ali Mohammed Husein and Taw al-Kefare, see 
5.E. Sidebotham, ‘Survey of the hinterland’, 350, 355-64. 


68 For peppercorns, see Cappers, ‘Archaeobotanical remains from Shenshef’, 422, 425; 


R.TJ. Cappers, Roman Foodprints at Berenike: archaeobotanical evidence of subsistence and trade in 
the Eastern Desert of Egypt (Los Angeles, 2006), 114, 116; for sapphires, see Harrell, ‘Geology’, 
in Berenike 1996, 144. 
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about 120km in a straight line north-west of Berenike,” have also been 
documented at the port.” 

Several major trans-desert roads radiated from Berenike. In Ptolemaic 
times, a thoroughfare linked Berenike to Edfu (Apollonopolis Magna) on 
the Nile; our field surveys of this route indicate that it fell out of use for 
reasons unknown in the early Roman period.”’ We posit the existence of at 
least one other Ptolemaic-period highway between Berenike and the Nile 
at or near Aswan, but our surveys have not conclusively established the 
occurrence of such a link.” In Roman times, the main Berenike—Nile road 
reached the valley at Koptos, and our surveys of this route have shown 
activity at a number of the praesidia along it until late Roman times.” 

The Via Nova Hadriana, an 800kin-long road built in the 2" century AD 
in the Eastern Desert and linking Sheikh ‘Tbada (Antinoopolis) on the Nile 
in Middle Egypt to various Red Sea ports, continued in use, or at least 
portions of it did, until late antiquity.” Scattered along. its course are a 
number of hydreumata and a few praesidia, many with early Roman sherds, 
but some with surface pottery suggesting late Roman occupation and, ergo, 
use of the road at that time. Field surveys also located a number of graves 
and tombs along the highway with associated late Roman pottery; the find 
of a 6"-century AD epitaph carved on a boulder found near a rather large 
tomb flanking the Via Nova Hadriana just north of Berenike also attests 
continued use of that highway into late antiquity.” 


59 Most recently, S.E. Sidebotham, H.M. Nouwens, A.M. Hense and J.A. Harrell, 
‘Preliminary Report on archaeological fieldwork at Sikait (Eastern Desert of Egypt), and 
environs: 2002-2003’, Sahara 15 (2004), 730, with extensive bibliography. 

70 Harrell, ‘Geology’, in Bereiike 1997, 120; Harrell, ‘Geology’, in Berenike 1999-2000, 
chap. 5. ; 

71 SE. Sidebotham and RE. Zitterkopf, ‘Survey of the hinterland’, in Sidebotham and 
Wendrich, eds., Berentike 1995, 357-69; S.E. Sidebotham and R.E. Zitterkopf, ‘Routes through 
the Eastern Desert of Egypt’, Expedition 37.2 (1995), 39-52; Sidebotham, ‘Caravans across the 
Eastern Desert of Egypt’, 385-94; S.E. Sidebotham, ‘From Berenike to Koptos: recent results 
of the Desert route survey’, Topoi, Supplément 3 (2002), 415-38. 

7 Sidebotham and Zitterkopf, ‘Survey of the hinterland’, in Sidebotham and Wendrich, 
eds., Berenike 1995, 372-82; S.E. Sidebotham, G.T. Mikhail, J.A. Harrell and R.S. Bagnall, ‘A 
water temple at Bir Abu Safa (Eastern Desert)’, JARCE 41 (2004), 152-3. 


"3 See notes 60 and 71 above for the bibliography on this road. 


” GE. Sidebotham and R.E. Zitterkopf, ‘Survey of the Via Hadriana by the University 
of Delaware: the 1996 season’, BIFAO 97 (1997), 221-37; S.E. Sidebotham and R.E. Zitterkopf, 
‘Survey of the Via Hadriana: the 1997 Season’, BIFAO 98 (1998), 353-65; S.E. Sidebotham, R.E. 
Zitterkopf and C.C. Helms, ‘Survey of the Via Hadriana: the 1998 Season’, JARCE 37 (2000), 
115-26; the final report is in preparation. 


Sidebotham, Zitterkopf and Helms, ‘Via Hadriana’, 124-6. 
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Conclusion 


The current archaeological evidence, together with some of the literary, 
indicates that Iotabe, Aila, Arsinoé/Cleopatris/Clysma, Abu Sha’ar, Marsa 
Nakari and Berenike, and routes radiating from them, functioned in 
various capacities in the late Roman period, viz. from about AD 300 or 350 
until the late 5'"- and, in some cases, into the 6" century. We have little 
or no evidence that Leuke Kome or Philoteras/Aenum operated at that 
time. Intriguingly, Aila and Arsinoé/Clysma continued to be active in the 
Islamic period; and Quseir al-Qadim, after a hiatus of about a thousand 
years, also served as an ‘international’ port for about two centuries during 
the Ayyubid and Mamluk eras. Berenike, on the other hand, which had 
been so pivotal in the Red Sea commerce in Ptolemaic and especially in 
early and late Roman times, lay deserted before the mid-6" century AD, 
long before the Islamic conquest of Egypt in AD 641, and it never revived; 
it was supplanted by Suakin al-Qadim/" Aidhab, which lay about 225km to 
the south-east, in the early Islamic period.” Our survey located the ruins 
of one other Islamic period port and related cemetery at Marsa Shuna, 
approximately 48km north of Marsa Alam; surface surveying recovered 
no earlier artefacts from that site. 

Aside from whatever the literary testimony indicates, however, 
data from actual excavations at the northern end of the Red Sea have 
documented extensive links with regions beyond the Red Sea and the 
Mediterranean, viz. with other areas of the Indian Ocean, in this late period 
only at Berenike, and perhaps at Marsa Nakari. This does not confirm what 
ancient literary sources seem to suggest about contacts between northern 
Red Sea ports and other areas in the southern Red Sea and Indian Ocean 
in the late Roman period. Clearly, more extensive and careful excavation 
involving a multidisciplinary approach should be conducted to expand 
upon our knowledge of contacts between ports of the northern Red Sea and 
elsewhere in the Red Sea and wider Indian Ocean in late Roman times. 


7° M. Couyat, ‘Les routes d’Aidhab’, BIFAO 8 (1911), 135-43; G.W. Murray, “Aidhab’, 
The Geographical Journal 68 (1926), 235-40; H.A.R. Gibb, ““Aydhab’, in Gibb, J.H. Kamers, 
E. Lévi-Provengal and J. Schacht, eds., Encyclopedia of Islam, vol. 1, A-B (Leiden~London, 
1960), 782; G.R. Tibbetts, ‘Arab navigation in the Red Sea’, The Geographical Journal 127.3 
(1961), 322-34; G.W. Murray, Dare Me to the Desert (South Brunswick—New York, 1968), 59- 
66; J.-C. Garcin, ‘Jean-Léon I’ Africain et ‘Aydab’, Annales Islamologiques 11 (1972), 189-92; T. 
Mikami, ‘Chinese ceramics from medieval sites in Egypt’, in T. Mikasa, ed., Bulletin of the 
Middle Enstern Cultural Center in Japan, vol. U: Cultural and Econontic Relations between East and 
West: sea routes (Wiesbaden, 1988), 13-6 and 41-4; A. Ghosh, In an Antique Land (Delhi, 1992), 
174-8 and 371 (notes); more recently, D. Peacock and A. Peacock, ‘The Enigma of ‘Aydhab: a 
medieval Islamic port on the Red Sea coast’, IJNA 37.1 (2008), 32-48. 


24. Aksum, the entrepot, and highland Ethiopia, 
3-12" centuries 


David W. Phillipson 


Aksum,' in northern highland Ethiopia (fig. 24.1), has long been recognized 
as an important entrepot in the Red Sea trade of the first seven centuries 
AD, and as a trading partner of the Roman and Byzantine Empires. The 
evidence is both literary and archaeological, each being beset by its own 
particular problems. Written sources are sparse, and it is not always 
clear to precisely which area they refer. It is well known that the term 
Ethiopia was very loosely employed in the ancient world, sometimes 
with specific reference to Nubia, sometimes to any part of Africa south 
of Aswan.” Certain writers contrasted Libya to the west of the Nile with 
Ethiopia to the east; to others, it was all Ethiopia* Any region east of 
the upper Nile was also liable to be classed as India, a concept that in 
addition encompassed lands as distant as Georgia in one direction and Sri 
Lanka in another. Subdivisions were sometimes designated, but with such 
inconsistency that they only add to the confusion.* One may even detect 
a tendency for the Horn’s interior regions that we now call Ethiopia to be 
classed as Ethiopia by those who approached them from the Nile Valley, 
and as India by those who came by way of the Red Sea.° 


1 Reasonably up-to-date general accounts of ancient Aksum are provided by $. Munro- 


Hay, Aksum: an African civilisation of late antiquity (Edinburgh, 1991), and D.W. Phillipson, 
Ancient Ethiopia: Aksum, its antecedents and successors (London, 1998). More detailed works, 
including excavation reports, are cited below. Recent research emphasizes the indigenous 
elements of Aksumite civilization. 

This usage has caused much confusion, not least in the Ethiopian Orthodox Church, 


concerning references to Ethiopia and Ethiopians in the New Testament. 


3 The distinction between Ethiopia Meroitica and Ethiopia Aksumitica is a recent 


proposal by O. Meinardus, and does not help the interpretation of ancient sources. 


4 Pp Mayerson, ‘A confusion of Indias’, JAOS 113 (1993), 169-74. On this basis, one 
might query the significance to peninsular India of the reference in Aeschylus’ Supplices of 
462 BC to Indian’ nomads riding camels, particularly since the Greek kamelos is derived from 
a Semitic language. A thousand years later, who was the ‘King of India’ who sent gifts to 


Heraclius to mark his victory over the Persians? 
5 


As a result, Aksum was sometimes located in ‘Ethiopia’, sometimes in ‘India’, or, 
particularly latterly, in ‘Habashat’ (Abyssinia). 


From Byzantine Trade, 4th-12th Centuries. Copyright © 2009 by the Society for the Promotion 
of Byzantine Studies. Published by Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Wey Court East, Union Road, 
Farnham, Surrey, GU9 7P'T, Great Britain. 
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Figure 24.1 North-easternmost Africa and the Red Sea, with location of 
Aksum. 
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Diplomatic approaches to Aksumite rulers from the Roman and 
Byzantine Empires are clearly recorded on at least two occasions, on 
neither of which were the results entirely satisfactory to the initiators. 
Constantius II sought to obtain the support of the Aksumite king Ezana in 
a doctrinal dispute. Justinian I dispatched a mission to Arabia and Aksum 
charged with establishing a trade-alliance with the Byzantine Empire 
against the Persians. The records of this mission® are of particular interest 
as preserving a description of the Aksumite king Kaleb carrying two gold 
spears and a small round shield,’ while riding in a carriage pulled by 
elephants. 

Several ancient writers record the participation of Aksum in Red 
Sea and Indian Ocean trade.’ Interpretation is complicated by the 
uncertainties of geographical nomenclature, noted above. There can, 
however, be little doubt that, by the early 6" century, vessels of Aksumite 
origin and ownership regularly penetrated as far as Sri Lanka, which 
was itself a major point of trans-shipment for trade between the eastern 
and western sectors of the Indian Ocean.’ The suggestion” that Aksumite 
mariners themselves penetrated east of Sri Lanka is generally regarded 
as implausible. Numerous Aksumite gold coins are apparently coming to 
light in India," adding archaeological support to the general picture here 
proposed; I have not yet been able to ascertain whether similar discoveries 
have been made in Sri Lanka. 


§ Records of the visits by Nonnosus and Julian have been preserved in separate 


sources (respectively Nonnosus in Photius, and Julian in Procopius). I. Kawar, ‘Byzantium 
and Kinda’, BZ 53 (1960), 57-73, showed, however, that these legates were respectively junior 


and senior members of the same mission. 


” Remarkably similar regalia are depicted on an Aksumite gold coin of the mid-5" 


century (fig. 24.2); W. Hahn, ‘Eine axumitische Typenkopie als Dokument zur spatantiken 
Religionsgeschichte’, Jahrbuch fitr Numismatik und Geldgesclichte 46 (1996), 85-94. The shape 
of the spear shown on this coin may be paralleled in an iron spearhead from the 4"-century 
‘Tomb of the Brick Arches’ at Aksum, noted below, and on examples carved on one of the 
Aksum stelae: D.W. Phillipson, The Monuments of Aksum (Addis Ababa—London, 1997). 


8 For summaries, see particularly Y.M. Kobischanovy, ‘The sea voyages of ancient 


Ethiopians in the Indian Ocean’, in Proceedings of the Third International Conference of Ethiopian 
Studies, Institute of Ethiopian Studies, Haile Sellassie I University (Addis Ababa, 1969), 19~ 
23, and S. Munro-Hay, “The foreign trade of the Aksumite port of Adulis’, Azania 17 (1982), 


107-25. 


° Cf. O. Bopearachchi, ‘Seafaring in the Indian Ocean: archaeological evidence from 


Sri Lanka’, in H.P. Ray and J.-F. Salles, eds., Tradition and Archaeology: early maritime contacts 


in the Indian Ocean (New Delhi, 1996), 59-77. 


if J. Desanges, ‘D’ Axoum a l'Assam, aux portes de la Chine: le voyage de "Scholasticus 


de Thebes” (entre 360 et 500 aprés J.C.)’, Historia [Wiesbaden] 18 (1969), 627-39. 


"See, for example, H. Nawartmal and L. Nawartmal [pseud.], ‘Spatantikes 
Handelsgold in Siidindien’, Money Trend (November 1998), 52-7. 
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Figure 24.2 Gold coin of the Aksumite king named MHDYS in the unvocalized 
Ge’ez inscription. This is one of very few Aksumite gold coins 
inscribed in Ge’ez rather than in Greek (cf. table 24.1 and fig. 
24.6). The obverse shows a full-length figure of the king holding 
a small shield and a large spear. This unique gold coin, dated to 
the mid-5th century (diameter: 16.5 mm) is now in the Staatliche 
Miinzsammlung, Munich. 


Archaeological evidence for trade is beset with its own problems. 
First, as Edwards” has wisely observed with regard to Nubia, objects of 
foreign origin do not necessarily indicate trade, but could have resulted 
through other processes such as military raids or the payment of tribute. 
Second, not all commodities are equally visible in the archaeological 
record. For thousands of years, sub-Saharan Africa has supplied raw 
materials to Europe and received manufactured goods in exchange. The 
latter are usually readily recognized by archaeologists, particularly those 
with experience in the areas where such goods originated, although it 
is not always easy to distinguish between the transport of pottery and 
the movement of potters." Raw materials are a different matter: it is 
currently, for example, difficult — if not impossible — to ascertain the origin 
of the ivory used in a Byzantine diptych, or of the gold from which coins 
were struck. Most discussions of archaeological evidence for Aksum’s 


2 DLN. Edwards, The Archacology of the Meroitic State: new perspectives on its social and 


political organization, BAR International Series 640 (Oxford, 1996). 


13 This point should be emphasized when considering the view of A.V. Sedov, ‘Qana 


(Yemen) and the Indian Ocean: the archaeological evidence’, in Ray and Salles, eds., Tradition 
and Archaeology, 11-35, that a large quantity of the pottery recovered from Qana’ on the south 
coast of Yemen is of Aksumite origin. 
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international trade have focused primarily on the imports. Here, by 
contrast, I concentrate on the exports, particularly on ivory.” 

Ivory was a significant Aksumite export, recorded in the 1* century 
AD by the author of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea,’ who noted the 
presence of markets for ivory between Aksum and Adulis, from which 
latter place it was shipped northwards. A Red Sea trade in ivory had 
been established by Egyptians long before, being increased dramatically 
by the Ptolemies who also sought war-elephants in what is now Eritrea 
and eastern Sudan."* It has been argued that availability of ivory” and 
gold’ may have contributed to the location of the Aksumite metropolis. 
Only recently, however, has it been recognized that, not only was ivory 
exported from Aksum in its raw form, but it was also worked there with 
considerable artistry and expertise. The evidence comes primarily from 
the 4"-century “Tomb of the Brick Arches’.” Descriptions and illustrations 
of the artefacts recovered have already been published and do not 
require repetition here. Study of ivory-working techniques and style” 
demonstrates that these items were locally produced. 

It is instructive to consider the effect of Aksumite trade on the use 
of ivory elsewhere. Under the early Roman Empire, ivory was a scarce 
and valuable commodity, generally used in small pieces in conjunction 
with other materials.’ Diocletian’s price-control edict, however, gave it 
a much lower price and, from the 4" century onwards, ivory was used 
in the Roman/Byzantine world in much larger pieces.” It is reasonable to 
postulate that this change took place from the late 3" century, which is just 
the time of Aksum’s expanded involvement in international commerce, 
as demonstrated by archaeology and by the initiation of its own coinage. 
Increased availability of ivory has also been noted from regions beyond 


1 Coins are discussed separately, below. 


L. Casson, The Periplus Maris Erythraei (Princeton, 1989). 


L. Casson, ‘Ptolemy II and the hunting of African elephants’, Transactions and Pro- 
ceedings of the American Philological Association 123 (1993), 247-60; S.M. Burstein, ‘Ivory and 
Ptolemaic exploration of the Red Sea: the missing factor’, Topoi 6 (1996), 799-807. 


7 DW. Phillipson, ‘Aksum in Africa’, Journal of Ethiopian Studies 23 (1990), 55-65. 

1B Phillipson, ‘Ancient gold working at Aksum’, Azania 41 (2006), 27-40. 

1% D.W. Phillipson, Archaeology at Aksum, Ethiopia, 1993-97 (London, 2000), 31-133. 

L. Phillipson, ‘Tvory-working techniques’, in D.W. Phillipson, Aksum 1993-97, 460— 


16 


68. 
21 HH. Seullard, The Elephant in the Greek and Roman World (London, 1974). 


22 


A.C. Cutler, ‘Ivory’, in G.W. Bowersock et al., eds., Late Antiquity: a guide to the post- 
classical world (Cambridge, MA, 1999), 521~2. 
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the Roman Empire, as in northern Germany from the 4" century and in 
England from the late 5" century.¥ 

Aksum was not, of course, the only source whence African ivory was 
obtained by the Mediterranean world and more distant regions of Europe 
after the extinction of the North African elephant.** Nubia continued to play 
an important role, albeit diminished following Diocletian’s reorganization 
of the southern Egyptian frontier. As late as 572, Justin II is recorded as 
receiving a gift of elephant tusks from Mekuria. 

Among the most spectacular uses of ivory at this time were substantial 
pieces of furniture, as exemplified by the throne of Maximian in Ravenna, 
dated c. AD 546.% This throne is almost two centuries younger than a 
remarkably similar example (fig. 24.3) that had been placed in the Tomb of 
the Brick Arches at Aksum. It has been suggested on stylistic grounds that 
some components of Maximian’s throne were carved in Alexandria. The 
chronological gap between the Aksum and Ravenna ivory thrones is filled 
by those which were dispatched to Constantinople by Cyril I, Patriarch of 
Alexandria c. AD 432. 

Horton and Middleton” have already argued that the Red Sea trade 
brought ivory northwards. They suggested, however, that the ivory largely 
originated in more southerly regions of East Africa. It is more economical, 
plausible, and in keeping with the archaeological and historical evidence 
from both regions, to regard the Kingdom of Aksum as a primary source. 
Horton and Middleton also suggest that this Red Sea trade had come to an 
end by the mid-6" century, and they note a possible link with the epidemic 
of bubonic plague that spread through Europe at that time, having perhaps 
originated in eastern Africa. Again, I suggest a revision to their hy pothesis: 
it is probable that Aksum continued as a major source of the Mediterranean 
world’s ivory until the early 7" century, which is actually the time when 
supplies seem to have dwindled and when Aksum’s external contacts via ° 
the Red Sea were quite suddenly curtailed following the imposition of 
Arab control,” as is further discussed below. Subsequently, the focus of 


3% CM. Hills, ‘From Isidore to isotopes: ivory rings in early medieval graves’, in H. 


Hamerow and A. MacGregor, eds., fmiage and Power in the Archaeology of Early Medieval 
Britain: essays in honour of Rosentary Crantp (Oxford, 2001), 13146. 

4 A. Stahl and P. Stahl, ‘Ivory production and consumption in Ghana in the early 
second millennium AD’, Antiquity 78 (2004), 86-101, have recently evaluated West African 
sources of ivory. Research is currently in progress to refine methods of tracing the source of 


ivory recovered from archaeological contexts. 
3 C. Cecchelli, La Cattedra di Massimiano ed altri avorii romani—orientali (Rome, 1938). 
76M. Horton and J. Middleton, The Swahili (Oxford, 2000), 31-7. 
*” J.E.G. Sutton, ‘Aksum, the Erythraean Sea, and the world of late antiquity’, in S. 
Munro-Hay, Excavations at Aksiun (London, 1989), 1-6. 


Figure 24.3 
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Components of a carved ivory throne from the 4"-century Tomb 
of the Brick Arches, Aksum, a (upper left), b (upper right), c (lower 
left) and d (centre right): panel with representations of vines and 
animals, 490mm x 160mm, plus enlarged details; e (lower right): 
jointed finial, 129mm x 34mm. 
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the ivory trade shifted to Muslim trading communities further south in 
East Africa. 

I emphasize ivory because I believe that it is (with the exception of 
coins) the principal Aksumite export that we can now trace. Imports, at 
least in some cases, are more readily discerned. Written sources, notably 
the Periplus, emphasize textiles, but these have very rarely survived. Other 
commodities such as wine do not survive either, but their receptacles do 
(fig. 24.4); quantities of amphorae have been recovered from Aksumite 
sites, and it has been shown that most originated around the northern 
end of the Red Sea, probably near Ayla, although sources in the eastern 
Mediterranean are also demonstrated.” The range of imports to Aksum 
may on occasion have been exaggerated through the unwarranted 
assumption that lists recorded in the Periplus held good for later centuries, 
and through underestimation of Aksumite technological expertise.” For 
example, it was formerly believed that all glass vessels recovered at Aksum 
were imports, but we now have archaeological evidence for a local glass 
industry (fig. 24.5), although this may have been based on the reworking 
of the large number of breakages that must have occurred in transit.” 
Records that iron was not locally available but was imported in post- 
Periplus times, or that its trade to Aksum was subsequently prohibited, 
are wholly implausible in view of the large quantities of iron preserved on 
Aksumite sites. Around the 6" century, marble furnishings of Byzantine 
origin appear to have been installed in Christian churches at Adulis.! 

I now turn to the question of coinage. The Periplus records that small 
quantities of Roman coin were brought to Adulis in the 1* century AD for 
use by the expatriate merchant community. Very occasional Julio-Claudian 
and Antonine coins have, indeed, been discovered on and in the vicinity 
of Aksumite sites, most notably at Matara;** however, in contrast with the 
situation in India, for example, they are exceedingly rare. South Arabian 
coins have sometimes been recovered from proto-Aksumite and early 
Aksumite contexts. A hoard of Kushan gold coins, probably deposited 
around the second quarter of the 3 century, was discovered at Debra 


28 


494-6, 
29 


D. Williams, ‘Petrology of imported amphorae’, in D.W. Phillipson, Aksum, 1993-97, 


The extent to which this expertise may have been derived from overseas contacts is 
a different issue. 

30 DB. Whitehouse, personal communication; D.W. Phillipson, Aksum, 1993-97, 459. 

31S. Munro-Hay, ‘The British Museum excavations at Adulis, 1868’, Ant] 69 (1989), 
43-52; M. Heldman, ‘Early Byzantine sculptural fragments from Adulis’, Etudes éthiopiennes 
1 (1994), 239-52. 

32 F. Anfray and G. Annequin 1965, ‘Matara: deuxiéme, troisiéme et quatrieme 
campagnes de fouilles’, Annales d’Ethiopie 6 (1965), 49-92. 
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Figure 24.4 


Imported pottery and glass excavated at Aksum. Top: rim-sherd of 
Red Slip Ware bowl from North Africa; left: glass vessel from the 
Roman Mediterranean; right: sherd of amphora from the northern 
end of the Red Sea. 
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Figure 24.5 Glass beaker (height: 123mm) from a 3™-century tomb at Aksum; it 
resembles, but is not identical to, examples produced at Alexandria. 
Lumps of raw glass on industrial sites confirm the existence of a 
local glass industry. 


Damo.* I was recently shown an aureus of Gordian IIL, stated to have been 
found near Aksum. 

It is widely recognized that Aksumite comage, which is believed 
to have begun around the third quarter of the 3 century, was initially 
linked to the Mediterranean monetary system both through its use of 
Greek inscriptions and through the weight-standard employed for the 
gold issues (fig. 24.6). This weight-standard was modified early in the 4 
century, apparently to follow changes adopted for Roman gold coinage.** 


33 A. Mordini, ‘Gli aurei Kushana del convento di Dabra Dammo’, in Aiti del Convegno 


Internazionale di Studi Etiopici, Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei (Rome, 1960), 249-54. 


34 The details of this connection need not concern us here. The hypothesis was first 


developed by Munro-Hay, An African Civilisation, and revised by S. Munro-Hay, Ethiopia and 
Alexandria: the Metropolitan episcopacy of Ethiopia, Bibliotheca Nubica et Aethiopica (Warsaw— 
Wiesbaden, 1997), 455-65, following criticism by W. Hahn’s review of Munro-Hay, Ait African 
Civilisation, in Numismatic Chronicle 153 (1993), 316-19. 
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Figure 24.6 Gold coin of the late 3"-century king Endybis, the first monarch 
represented in the Aksumite coinage. Like all Endybis’ coins, this is 
inscribed in Greek. Diameter: 14mm. 


Subsequent parallels and connections between these two overtly Christian 
series have, however, received less attention. I suggest that it is possible 
to discern several such parallels, from which chronological and other 
implications may be derived. 

The obverses of late Roman and Byzantine gold coins generally bore 
a bare-headed profile portrait, facing right, of a male potentate or one of 
his male or female close relatives. Under Constantius II, the alternative of 
a three-quarter facing crowned bust was introduced, armed and holding 
a spear behind the head; under Justinian I, c. 538/39, this was replaced 
by a full-face crowned bust with no spear. Base-metal late Roman and 
Byzantine coins retained the bare profile head until Justinian’s 538/39 
reform, when on some issues a facing bust was introduced with an orb 
surmounted by a large cross (globus cruciger) in the right hand. This cross, 
which appears in the field to the left of the portrait, was balanced by a 
matching cross, not attached to an orb, in the right field, as on the earliest 
large-flan 40-n1mmi coins and lead customs seals of Justinian I. 

It is instructive to compare these observations with the Aksumite coin- 
age. Here, all portraits were male and were described in the accompanying 
inscriptions as kings. Virtually all issues retained the right-facing profile 
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head long after alternatives became widespread on Roman/Byzantine 
solidi. The reign of Kaleb, known from inscriptions both in Ethiopia and 
South Arabia, from Byzantine writings and from numismatics, is securely 
dated to the first quarter of the 6" century. The coins of Kaleb conform 
to the pattern set previously. Subsequently, a number of innovations 
appear.” Particular notice should be given to the copper-alloy coins of 
Hataz and Gersem: the obverse bears a facing crowned portrait® flanked 
by two crosses — the whole composition, despite the diminutive size of the 
Aksumite coins, bearing a striking resemblance to the post-538 40-mummi 
of Justinian I (fig. 24.7)” 

Study of the coinage inscriptions and findspots permits evaluation of 
its function in local and international trade. Until the early 6" century, 
almost all inscriptions were in Greek. Subsequently, Greek was retained 
only on the gold and almost all the other coins employed Ge’ez (table 
24.1). Generally, the Greek inscriptions on gold coins were restricted to 
the king’s name and titles, whereas those in Ge’ez on silver and copper- 
alloy issues included pious exhortations and propaganda. It is not 
unreasonable to suggest that the latter issues, particularly those of the 5" 
and 6" centuries, were intended primarily for local circulation; indeed, 
they are found in significant numbers on Aksumite domestic occupation 
sites of this period.** By contrast, gold coins are rarely found in Ethiopia 
itself (other than at Adulis, where a late-period hoard was excavated), but 
are frequent in South Arabia and India.” They seem to have been intended 
mainly for use in international trade. 


35 For the post-Kaleb coin-attested rulers, I follow the sequence proposed by S. Munro- 


Hay and B. Juel-Jensen, Aksumite Coinage (London, 1995), and supported by stratigraphy at 
Kidane Mehret, Aksum (D.W. Phillipson, Aksin, 1993-97, 267-379), in preference to variants 
favoured, for example, by L. Pedroni, ‘Una collezione di monete aksumite’, Bollettino di 


Nuamismatica 28-9 (1997), 7~147. 


36 This portrait has long pendilia, perhaps an adjunct of the crown (as appears to be 


the case on Byzantine coins), rather than the elongated earrings shown on earlier Aksumite 
profile portraits. 


37 Hataz, on whose coinage this type first appeared at Aksum, is dated by Munro-Hay 


and Juel-Jensen, Aksumite Coinage, c. AD 570, some three decades after Justinian’s coinage 
teform. Pedroni ("Una collezione’, 80), who notes the parallel incidence of facing portraits 
but not that in placement of crosses, dates Hataz to the second half of the 7" century, which 
I consider implausible. 


8 See, for example, Phillipson, Aksu, 1993-97, 500-503. I do not subscribe to the view 


put forward by Pedroni (‘Una collezione’, 147) that the Aksumite coinage did not at any 


stage function as a medium of exchange. 


% By interesting contrast, Aksumite coins found in areas bordering the northern Red 


Sea are almost exclusively of copper-alloy — W. Hahn, ‘Touto arese te chora: St Cyril’s holy 
cross cult in Jerusalem and the Aksumite coin typology’, Israel Nuntismatic Journal 13 (1999), 
103-17 —, no gold examples being recorded. 
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Figure 24.7 Copper-alloy coin with Ge’ez inscription of the late 6''-century 
king Gersem. The facing portrait flanked by crosses may imitate 
Byzantine issues. Diameter: 17mm 


Table 24.1 Language of Aksumite coin inscriptions 


a) oc. AD 270-510 
Allare in Greek until Ousana (type 90) except that all coins of Wazeba 
(types 15-18) and MHDYS (types 67, 69 -70) have Ge’ez legends. 


b) ec AD510—525 
Kaleb’s reign marks a transition. His gold (types 91-110) is in Greek, 
silver (type 111) in Ge’ez, copper-alloy in Greek (type 112) or Ge’ez 


(types 113-4). 


ce) ec. AD 525-650 

Types 115-53, struck after the reign of Kaleb, have Greek legends on 
all the gold and Ge’ez on all the silver and copper-alloy, except for one 
silver (type 129) and one copper-alloy (type 133), both of Ioel, which 
use Ge’ez on the obverse and Greek on the reverse. Note that no gold 
coins are known of Armah, the last king to strike coins. 
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Aksum was the only polity of its time in the whole of sub-Saharan 
Africa to strike its own coinage.” I have indicated above that this coinage 
was influenced from the Mediterranean world both at its initiation and on 
subsequent occasions. The concept of a fixed-weight medium of exchange 
guaranteed by the state was probably a more significant influence than 
physical features of the coins themselves. 

It is now appropriate to consider other non-material ‘imports’, by far 
the most significant of which appears to have been the Christian religion, 
officially adopted at Aksum c. AD 340, although probably present earlier.” 
As a formally Christian nation, Ethiopia adopted numerous influences, 
both tangible and intangible, from its co-religionists on numerous 
occasions through much of its subsequent history. Examples include the 
Christian belief-system itself, gospels, some features of church architecture 
and decoration, symbolism, liturgy, and manuscript illumination. It is 
important to recognize that all these and many others, although ultimately 
derived from overseas sources,” became part of the indigenous tradition, 
and their subsequent transmission and development were within that 
context, doubtless with occasional further episodes of external influence. 
Lack of appreciation of this indigenous element has, I believe, led to 
serious underestimation of the strong continuity between ancient Aksum 
and medieval Ethiopia.” Numerous examples could be cited in support of 
this last contention. Here, I limit myself to two. 

It has frequently been stated that no Ethiopian manuscripts survive 
that are more than a thousand years old.“ Until very recently, only 
Heldman* had argued against this view, suggesting that the version of 
Eusebian canon tables bound (with apparently contemporary miniatures 

40 Issue of coinage at the East African coastal settlements, following an Islamic 
tradition, began fifty years or more after the Aksumite series came to an end. 


“I The evidence and its interpretation have been repeated many times; for a convenient 
summary, see 5. Munro-Hay, Chronology of the conversion of Ethiopia’, Nubica et Aethiopica 
IV/V (Warsaw, 1999), 67-76. 

2 This source was usually, directly or indirectly, the Byzantine Empire, although of 
course this was by no means a single unit, particularly so far as religious matters were con- 
cerned. 

43° For the historical background, see Sergew Hable Sellassie, Ancient and Medieval 
Ethiopian History to 1270 (Addis Ababa, 1972); Taddesse Tamrat, Churclt and State in Ethiopia, 
1270-1527 (Oxford, 1972); and, more recently but in less detail, P. Henze, Layers of Time: a 
history of Ethiopia (London, 2000). 

4 See, for example, C. Lepage, ‘Histoire de l'ancienne peinture éthiopienne’, CRAI 
(1977), 325-75. 

*°  M. Heldman, ‘The heritage of Late Antiquity’, in R. Grierson et al, eds., African 
Zion: the sacred art of Ethiopia (New Haven, 1993), 117-332; contrast J. Leroy, ‘L’Evangeliaire 
éthiopien du couvent d’Abba Garima et ses attaches avec I’ancien art chrétien de Syrie’, 
CahArch 11 (1960), 131-43. 
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of evangelists and some later material) in a gospel book housed at 
the monastery of Abba Garima near Aksum may be as early as the 6" 
century. This view has now received independent support from two AMS 
radiocarbon analyses on these parchment leaves,** which indicate an age 
in the 6" to 7" centuries, in other words late Aksumite. 

Medieval churches in northern Ethiopia have long been typified by the 
magnificent rock-cut complex at Lalibela.” It is extraordinary how most 
researchers have uncritically accepted the literal truth of the tradition that 
attributes this entire complex to the 12/13"-century reign of King Lalibela, 
despite the numerous indications at the site itself that it originated over 
a long period. A detailed study recently published demonstrates an 
extended period during which diverse hypogea were excavated, some of 
the earliest having initially served non-ecclesiastical functions. Churches 
were subsequently added to the repertoire, and it may well be that the 
complex as a whole achieved its present form and much of its symbolism 
during the reign of the potentate by whose name the place is now known. 
Throughout, the architectural style displays many Aksumite features, as 
Buxton® was one of the first to point out. The Ethiopian rock-cut church 
tradition probably began in late Aksumite times.” 

My discussion has extended long after the Aksumite period into that 
generally known in Ethiopia as medieval. It is necessary to clarify the date 
and nature of this change. The view formerly held, that Aksum continued 
to prosper as late as the 10" century, is now discounted. General agreement 
is accorded the view™ that Aksum declined rapidly around the second 
quarter of the 7 century, when the political capital was transferred, 
the conurbation shrank, and the issue of coinage came to an end. These 
developments were largely consequent on the rise of Arab control over 
the Red Sea® and, perhaps, the decline, if not the destruction, of Adulis. 
Christian northern Ethiopia, formerly Aksumite, was effectively cut off 


a6 J. Mercier, ‘La peinture éthiopienne a l’époque axoumite et au XVII siécle’, CRAI 


(2000), 35-71. 

47 The literature is immense, but the most comprehensive account remains that by 
L. Bianchi Barriviera, ‘Le chiese in roccia di Lalibela e di altri luoghi del Lasta’, Rassegna 
di Studi Etiopict 18 (1962), 5-76, and 19 (1963), 5-94, usefully supplemented by the superb 
photographs of G. Gerster, Churches i Rock (London, 1970). 

4 DW. Phillipson, Ancient Churches of Ethiopia (London, 2009). 

49 
1-42. 


pO Che J. Mercier, L’Arche éthiopienne (Paris, 2000). 
51 


D. Buxton, ‘The Christian antiquities of northern Ethiopia’, Arciaeologia 92 (1947), 


This was initially proposed by S. Munro-Hay, A Re-appraisal of the History and 
Development of the Aksumite State from Numismatic and Archaeological Evidence (Ph.D. 
dissertation, School of Oriental & African Studies, University of London, 1978). 


52 Sutton, ‘Aksum’. 
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from its contacts with the Mediterranean world and from its co-religionists 
other than those in Nubia. Gibbon expressed this situation memorably, if 
not entirely accurately.™ Inputs to Ethiopian culture from overseas became 
less frequent and less direct. A priori, one should enquire whether cultural 
developments at this time do not have an Aksumite origin or at least a 
stronger Aksumite element than has commonly been appreciated. It is my 
contention that they do. 


3 This break notwithstanding, Ethiopia did, of course, maintain its links with the 


Alexandrian patriarchate (Munro-Hay, Ethiopia and Alexandria) and with the monastic 
establishment in Jerusalem - see O. Meinardus, ‘The Ethiopians in Jerusalem from the fourth 
to the seventeenth century’, Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte 76 (1965), 112-47, 217-32. Links 
between Ethiopia and Christian Nubia have received surprisingly little scholarly attention; 
but see M. Martens-Czarnecka, ‘Certain common aspects of Ethiopian and Nubian painting’, 
Nutbica 4/5 (1999), 551-64). 

54 EB. Gibbon, The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, new edn, 8 vols 
(London, 1818), vol. VI, 90. 


East and West 


25. Venetian commercial expansion in the eastern 
Mediterranean, 8-11" centuries 


David Jacoby 


The spectacular rise of Venice from a small community scattered over a 
cluster of islands in the northern Adriatic to a major maritime power in 
the Mediterranean in the 12" century was furthered by a conjunction of 
political, military and economic developments over several centuries.' 
Venice's relations with Byzantium are considered to have been a major 
factor inits economic growthand commercialexpansion. On the other hand, 
Venetian trading with the Muslims from the 8" through the 11" century 
is generally viewed as marginal in that respect. In addition, the Muslims 
have been treated as one bloc, without proper distinction between states 
and regional economies. More generally, Venice’s commercial exchanges 
with Byzantium, on the one hand, and Muslim countries, on the other, 
are regarded as having been largely conducted independently from each 
other. This bi-polar and fragmented perspective of Venetian trading in the 
eastern Mediterranean, in accordance with a long-standing Eurocentric 
tradition, is utterly distorted. The present paper suggests a different 
approach. It examines Venetian commercial expansion both in connection 
with Byzantium and Muslim entities within the context of the decisive 
changes affecting the economies of the eastern Mediterranean in the 10" 
and 11 centuries, with due attention to the interdependence between 
them, and attempts to determine Venice’s role in their interaction. 
Venice’s commercial and maritime expansion in the eastern 
Mediterranean was underway and its basic patterns were already 


Severe space restrictions prevent any discussion of political or military developments. 
Whenever possible, references are limited to recent studies containing earlier bibliography. 
I apologize for frequently citing some of my own recent studies, upon which the present 
paper is partly based while offering new interpretations. 

2 For my criticism of the current approach to eastern Mediterranean trade common to 
historians of Byzantium and of the medieval West, see D. Jacoby, ‘Byzantine trade with Egypt 
from the mid-tenth century to the Fourth Crusade’, Thesaurismata 30 (2000), 25-30, repr. in 
D. Jacoby, Commercial Exchange across the Mediterranean: Byzantium, the Crusader Levant, Egypt 
and Italy (Aldershot, 2005), no. 1. 


From Byzantine Trade, 4th-12th Centuries. Copyright © 2009 by the Society for the Promotion 
of Byzantine Studies. Published by Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Wey Court East, Union Road, 
Farnham, Surrey, GU9 7PT, Great Britain. 
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established by the late 8" century.’ The Venetians imported silks from 
Byzantium and Syria-Lebanon, * and costly furs from the Black Sea region 
and Dalmatia.° Egypt was one of the sources of oriental spices, dyestuffs 
and aromatics, among which myrrh and frankincense from the Arabian 
peninsula were widely used in the Christian liturgy. The Venetians appear 
to have regularly visited Jerusalem in the late 8 century, undoubtedly in 
connection with the seasonal fair surrounding Christian pilgrimage and 
the availability of costly oriental commodities arriving from Baghdad.® 
They must have also brought these goods from Byzantium. From the 
second half of the 9" century onwards, Trebizond was a major market at 
the crossroads of Byzantine, Armenian and Muslim states and commercial 
routes.’ Venetian relations with Egypt and Syria are further illustrated by 
the decree prohibiting trade with these regions issued in Venice under the 
pressure of Emperor Leo V of Byzantium (reigned 813-20), who attempted 
to enforce a blockade on these regions. The implementation of the decree 
had ceased long before 828, when ten Venetian ships sailed to Alexandria 
in what was clearly a routine journey and returned with St Mark’s relics.® 
It is likely that Venetian ships and merchants crossed the friendly and 
relatively secure Byzantine waters with which they were familiar to reach 
the Levant and Egypt, rather than sailing via Sicily and along the African 
coast, where for long stretches there were few sources of sweet water 
and few trading opportunities. Incidentally, it has not been noted that 


3 Overview of Venice's internal development and its relation to commercial expansion 
from the 8- to the 10" century by G. Ortalli, Tl mercante e lo stato: strutture della Venezia 
altomedievale’, in Mercati e mercanti nell’alto medieove: l'avea enronsiatica e l'area imediterranen, 
Settimane di studio del Centro italiano sull’alto medioevo 40 (Spoleto, 1993), 85-135. On 
trade, see McCormick, Origins, 526-31, 631-3. 

On continuous western imports of silks in the late 8"-, 9% and 10 century, see D. 
Jacoby, ‘Silk crosses the Mediterranean’, in G. Airaldi, ed., Le vie del Mediterraneo. Idee, uomini, 
oggelti (secoli XI-XV1), Universita degli studi di Genova, Collana dell'Istituto di storia del 
mecioevo e della espansione europea 1 (Genoa, 1997), 56-7, repr. with corrections in D. 
Jacoby, Byzantium, Latin Romania and the Mediterranean (Aldershot, 2001), no. X. 


5 See McCormick, Origins, 730-31, who, however, dismisses without justification the 


possibility of fur imports from Constantinople. The city was supplied in furs by the Rus: 
ibid., 610. 

& Jerusalem was not only a source of relics, as conveyed by a hagiographic text 
mentioning the merchants, on which see McCormick, Origis, 526-7. On the seasonal 
fairs, ibid., 133, 587. Some pilgrims most likely sailed on the Venetian ships carrying the 
merchanis. 

7 Ss. Vryonis, Jr., The Decline of Medieval Hellenism in Asia Minor and the process of 
Islamization from the eleventh through the fifteenth century (Berkeley, 1971), 15-16; B. Martin- 
Hisard, ‘Trébizonde et le culte de Saint Eugene (6-11°s.)’, REAri, ns. 14 (1980), 337-8. 

8 McCormick, Origins, 238-40, 272, 527-8. McCormick, ibid., 759, speculates that the 
ships may have carried slaves. 
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Venetian merchants and ships were the first [talians in the middle ages 
to engage in trans-Mediterranean voyages to Egypt. The continuity of 
Venetian trade with Ifriqiya is illustrated by the transfer of slaves bought 
in Rome to that region in the mid-8" century and the sailing of Muslim 
envoys from the Maghreb to Sicily on Venetian ships, reported by Pope 
Leo II in 813.’ Venice’s multilateral trade relations are confirmed by finds 
of Carolingian, Byzantine, Ummayad and Abbasid coins from the 8" and 
early 9" centuries, some in Torcello and others in Venice." 

From the 8" to 10" centuries, Venice concluded a series of treaties with 
the Lombard, Carolingian and Ottonian rulers successively controlling 
the neighbouring mainland. The purpose of these treaties was to 
ensure the preservation of the city’s virtual political independence, the 
Venetian diffusion of commodities imported by Venice from the eastern 
Mediterranean, both innorthem Italy and beyond the Alps, and the orderly 
supplies of food, finished products and raw materials from the mainland. 
Both naval timber from the Alps floated down the rivers to the head of 
the Adriatic and iron from the area of Brescia in northern Italy and from 
Carinthia were of special importance in that context." The construction of 
ships for commercial and military use and the manufacture of weapons 
were key factors in Venice’s commercial and maritime expansion in the 
Adriatic and in the eastern Mediterranean. Venice boosted its naval 
power in the 9" century by the adoption of a Byzantine type of galley, 
technically superior to the ships sailing until then in the Adriatic. The 
Venetian chronicler Giovanni Diacono reports under the year 852 that two 
such ships, ‘called zalandriae in the Greek language’, in fact chelandie, were 
constructed by the doges, and that never before had that been achieved in 
Venice."* Their construction implies the presence of Byzantine shipwrights 


°  Thid., 513, 527; on the Venetian slave trade, 753-4, 763~8. 


© Tbid., 330-35, 366-7, 380-84, 832-3, 849; M. Asolati and C. Crisafulli, ‘Le monete’, 
in L. Fozgzati, ed., Ca’ Vendramin Calergi. Archeologia urbana lingo il Canal Grande di Venezia 
(Venice, 2005), 157-62; A. Saccocci, ‘Ritrovamenti di monete islamiche in Italia continentale’, 
in Simposio Simone Assemani sulla monetazione islamica, Padova, Il Congresso Internazionale di 
Numismatica e di Storia Monetale, Padova 17 Maggio 2003 (Padua, 2005), 140-41. 


| See A. Schaube, Handelsgeschichte der romanischen Vélker des Mittelmeergebiets bis zum 


Ende der Kreuzziige (Munich, 1906), 4-13, paras. 2-9; G. Rosch, Venedig and das Reich. Handeis- 
and verkehrspolitische Beziehuugen in der deutschen Kaiserzeit, Bibliothek des Deutschen 
Historischen Instituts in Rom 53 (Titbingen, 1982), 7-17, 83, 87, 93, 144-8, and map at the 
end of the volume. 

22 Giovanni Diacono, ‘Cronaca veneziana’, in G. Monticolo, ed., Cronache veneziane 
antichissime, vol. 1 (Rome, 1890), 115. On that ship type, see J.-H. Pryor and E.M. Jeffreys, 
The Age of the Dromon: the Byzantine navy ca 500-1204 (Leiden—Boston, 2006), 166-70, 188— 
92. Pryor, ibid., 168, writes that Venice ‘had attempted’ to build chelandiae. However, in the 
chronicle’s context, ‘perficere studuerunt’ means strove to complete’ or ‘to achieve’. The 
wording leaves no doubt regarding the ships’ construction. 
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in Venice or the apprenticeship of Venetian craftsmen in Byzantium. Naval 
timber also became an important export item to Muslim countries by the 
first half of the 10" century, as we shall see below. 

The Adriatic expansion of Venice in the 10 century gradually removed 
actual or potential commercial rivals and ensured increasing security of 
navigation along the Dalmatian coast, the preferred sailing-lane between 
Venice and the Mediterranean, unless ships called in Italian ports." Yet 
in the Dalmation region there was yet another, less conspicuous factor at 
play, namely access to naval timber. This is indirectly confirmed in 971, 
when Venice prohibited ships sailing to the Mediterranean from loading it 
along the way, a reference to the Dalmatian coast.“ This period coincides 
with an increasing Egyptian demand for timber, examined below. 

The combination of abundant supplies of timber and iron as well as 
advanced technical expertise in shipbuilding eventually ensured Venice 
of naval superiority in the Adriatic. It also yielded important commercial 
benefits, since the same ships were used in commercial and military 
enterprises in that period. Venice established its commercial dominance 
at the head of the Adriatic at the expense of its rivals, obtained commercial 
concessions from Byzantium in return for the promise or for actual naval 
support, and consolidated thereby its function as commercial intermediary 
between its continental hinterland and the eastern Mediterranean. 

Venice’s ongoing role as intermediary between Germany and the 
eastern Mediterranean is illustrated by a Venetian decree of 960 attesting 
to the transfer of letters from the Regnum Italiae, Bavaria and Saxony to 
Constantinople.” Several envoys of King and later Emperor Otto I passed 
through Venice and sailed on Venetian ships to Byzantium: in 949, Liutfrid, 
a very rich merchant from Mainz, presumably involved in business with 
Venetians,'* in 967, Dominicus Venedicus, a merchant most likely familiar 


8 On the advantages of that route, see J.H. Pryor, Geography, Technology and War: studies 
in the maritime history of the Mediterranean, 649-1571 (Cambridge, 1988), 93-4. 


18 See below. On timber resources of that region, see M. Lombard, ‘Arsenaux et bois 


de marine dans la Méditerranée musulmane: VII*-XI° siécles’, repr, in M. Lombard, Espaces 
ef réseaux du haut moyen dge (Paris-The Hague, 1972), 133. They are confirmed for the 13" 
century: D. Jacoby, ‘The supply of war materials to Egypt in the Crusader period’, Jerusalent 
Studies in Arabic and Islant 25 (2001), 111, 116, repr. in Jacoby, Commercial Exchange, no. II. 

8 GLE Tafel and G.M. Thomas, eds., Lirkuriden zur dilteren Handels- and Stnatsgeschichte 
der Republik Venedig (Vienna, 1856-57), vol. 1, 17~25, esp. 21. 

16 Liutprand von Cremona, ‘Antapodosis’, VI, 4, inJ. Becker, ed., Die Werke Liutprands 
vont Cremona, MGH, ScriptRerGerm 41 (Hanover-Leipzig, 1915), 153-4. 
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with Constantinople;” and in 968, Bishop Liudprand of Cremona." 
Around 965, the Spanish Jew Ibrahim ibn Ya’qub was surprised to find 
in Mainz all the spices of India and the Far East.!? The Honorantie civitatis 
Papie, the market regulations of Pavia compiled between 991 and 1004, 
mention yearly Venetian imports of similar spices as well as dyestuffs 
and silks.” The spices must have reached Mainz through Pavia or directly 
from Venice, considering this city’s relations with the German imperial 
court, rather than from eastern Europe with Slav merchants, as has been 
suggested by some. Doge Otto Orseolo (reigned 1009-26) limited Venetian 
sales of silks on the mainland to Pavia and Ferrara. 

The importance of Venice’s simultaneous relations with Muslim 
states, Byzantium and the Italian mainland is well illustrated soon after 
the election of Doge Pietro II Orseolo in 991. The new doge conducted 
successful negotiations with foreign rulers, which incidentally illustrate 
the full extent of Venice’s independent policies and standing at that time.” 
Egypt must have stressed its strong interest in the continuation of timber, 
iron and arms deliveries. In March 992, the Byzantine emperors Basil II 
and Constantine VIII reinstated a previously granted reduction in the 
passage fee paid by Venetian ships at Abydos and eased control over 
their cargo. On the other hand, on their return voyage Venetian vessels 
were barred from transporting foreigners in order to prevent the latter 
from taking advantage of this provision to export illegally sill textiles.” 
The implementation of this last measure curtailed Venetian revenue from 


‘7 Liutprand von Cremona, ‘Relatio de legatione constantinopolitana’, 31 and 25, in 


Becker, ed., Die Werke Liutprands von Cremona, 192 and 188 respectively. The name is not 
mentioned in the second instance. 


18 Liutprand von Cremona, ‘Relatio’, 14, in Becker, ed., Die Werke Liutprands von 
Cremona, 183: ‘navis [...] Veneticorum oneraria’. 


'9 A. Miquel, trans., ‘L/Europe occidentale dans la relation arabe ‘Ibrahim b. Ya‘qub 


(X* s.)’, Annales. Ecouonties, sociétés, civilisations 21 (1966), 1059-60; for the dating, see ibid., 
1049. 


°C. Brithl and C. Violante, eds., Die ‘Honorantie civitatis Papie'; Trauskription, Edition, 


Kommentar (Cologne-Vienna, 1983), 19, lines 53-67; 40 and 44-5, commentary to lines 56 and 
65-6, respectively. For the layers of the text and their dating, see ibid., 77-85. See also Jacoby, 
‘Silk crosses the Mediterranean’, 57. 


21 Decree in Monticolo, Chronache veneziane, 178-9, no. 3; identification of the localities 


in Résch, Venedig, 120 and n. 154. 


22 


Giovanni Diacono, ‘Cronaca veneziana’, 148~9. 
23° The chrysobull of 992 has been re-edited by M. Pozza and G. Ravegnani, eds., [ trattati 
con Bisanzio, 992-1198, Pacta veneta 4 (Venice, 1993), 21-5, no. I, yet see my emendations 
to the text and my new interpretation in Mediterranean Historical Review 9 (1994), 140-42, a 
review of the edition. There was no reduction in customs duties, and the grants of 992 do 
not prefigure, therefore, the commercial and fiscal privileges obtained by Venice in 1082, as 
often stated. 
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freight without eliminating foreign competition, since Venice’s rivals 
could board other ships. The Venetians were nevertheless the only Italians 
enjoying a favoured treatment in the Empire. Finally, in July 992, the 
German emperor Otto II] renewed the privilege of 983, enabling extensive 
Venetian trade in his dominions. 

The sources documenting Venetian exports to Byzantium in the 10" 
and 11" centuries occasionally refer to capital investments in cash or in 
money of account, yet fail to offer evidence regarding goods, except in 
one instance. In 1031, Leone da Molin arrived in Constantinople with four 
pieces of cloth, the origin of which is not stated.® In addition to merchants 
and goods, Venetian ships took passengers on board. In 949, Bishop 
Liutprand of Cremona sailed to Constantinople together with a Byzantine 
envoy returning home.” Yet there were also Venetian operations along 
the way. The sources recording maritime voyages generally refer to points 
of departure and ultimate destinations. They rarely mention ports of call, 
although the constant need to resupply ships with sweet water clearly 
required numerous stops. These were undoubtedly also exploited to take 
on board passengers and goods. Cabotage, the picking-up of passengers 
and cargo along the way at ports located at fairly short- or medium-range 
distances one from another, and tramping, calling into ports without a 
fixed schedule, yielded revenue that could be invested in the course of 
long-distance journeys between Venice and eastern Mediterranean ports. 
In short, trade and transportation services along the way generated 
additional financial means, possibly in some cases quite substantial, and 
furthered a speedier turnover of the initial capital, amplified during the 
voyage. 

Navigational considerations induced Venetian ships to hug the coast 
of the Balkans and to rely on a string of islands to cross the Aegean on 
their way to Constantinople or Asia Minor and Egypt. Sailing in open sea, 
for instance directly from Crete to Egypt, was not practised before the 
second half of the 12" century.” However, economic incentives prompted 
shipmasters and merchants to deviate from their customary itineraries. 


24 See above, note 11. 


25 R. Morozzo della Rocca and A. Lombardo, eds., Documenti del conumercio veneziano 
nei secoli XI-XII (Turin, 1940) (hereafter: DCV), vol. 1, 6-7, no. 7. 
26 
See above, 375. 


7D, Jacoby, ‘Byzantine Crete in the navigation and trade networks of Venice and 


Genoa’, in L. Balletto, ed., Oriente e Occidente tra medioevo ed eta moderna. Studi in onore di 
Geo Pistarino, Universita degli Studi di Genova, Sede di Acqui Terme, Collana di Fonti e 
Studi 1.1 (Acqui Terme, 1997), 517-18, 523-4, 537, 540, repr. in Jacoby, Byzantiuim, no. I. On 
sea-lanes from Italy to Constantinople and Egypt, see Pryor, Geograpliy, 93-7, yet see Jacoby, 
‘Byzantine Crete’, 523-4, 536~7, 540, for my reservations about the role of Crete and Cyprus 
in that context. 
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Business contracts sometimes stipulated in advance the particular 
region in which they were to operate, implying the purchase of specific 
commodities available in them. 

The adoption of these practices was related to economic and social 
developments in the Byzantine Empire. Economic growth was already 
apparent in the early 11 century. As a result, the social elite and the 
urban middle stratum, especially in Constantinople, enjoyed increasing 
purchasing-power expressed in new consumption patterns in food, dress 
and other ways.”8 These in turn generated a growing and more diversified 
demand for agricultural, pastoral and manufactured commodities. The 
Venetians successfully adjusted to the changing circumstances. Instead of 
relying exclusively on income accruing from chance customers and goods 
taken on board in ports of call, they increasingly focused upon specific 
commodities in order to respond to the demand of Byzantine markets or 
to stimulate it. 

Cheese is a case in point. In 1022, Leone da Molin, brought to 
Constantinople six milliaria of cheese weighing at least 2,860kg, purchased 
in a Byzantine province along the maritime route leading from Venice 
to the imperial capital.” This was presumably a high-grade and much- 
appreciated Cretan cheese, rather than the inferior Vlach brand from 
Thessaly. Its purchase required a significant deviation from the usual 
course of navigation. Contrary to common belief, Crete was not located 
along the major sea-lanes used in that period.” The export of cheese 
from the island was closely connected to the commercial function of the 
Cretan archontes or great landlords, who as wholesalers concentrated the 
island's surpluses and marketed them.* Leone da Molin was once more in 
Constantinople in 1031, possibly again with cheese. 

There is further evidence about Venetian merchants visiting Crete 
im the 1060s or 1070s in order to purchase local produce for trading in 


*8 Jacoby, ‘Byzantine trade’, 31 and n. 19 for bibliography. The growth in demand for 


silks is a clear indication of that process: see D. Jacoby, ‘Silk in western Byzantium before 
the Fourth Crusade’, BZ 84/85 (1991/92), 470-76, repr. in. D. Jacoby, Trade, Commodities aid 
Shipping in the Medieval Mediterranean (Aldershot, 1997), no. VII. 

°° DCV, I, 2, no. 2. For the dating of Venetian commercial documents prior to 1039, see 


ibid., XXVII-XXVIII. For the weight of the cheese, see below, note 31. 

°° See above, 376. 
Jacoby, "Byzantine Crete’, 518-22. On the types of Cretan cheese and the main 
regions producing them, see D. Jacoby, ’Cretan Cheese: a neglected aspect of Venetian 
medieval trade’, in E.E. Kittel and Th.F. Madden, eds., Medieval and Renaissance Venice 
(Urbana-Chicago, 1999), 50-51, repr. in Jacoby, Commercial exchange, no. VIII. 

°  DCYV, |, 6-7, no. 7. In April 1030, he had just returned to Venice from a maritime 
voyage, the destination of which is not stated: ibid., 3-5, nos. 4-5. 


31 
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Alexandria.* It seems, nevertheless, that Venetian exports from the 
island to Constantinople were still rather limited around that time. This 
would partly explain the omission of the island from the list of localities 
and regions submitted by Venice to Emperor Alexios I Komnenos and 
reproduced in the chrysobull he granted her in 1082.°* Venetian trade 
in the island expanded in the 12" century. The brother of a merchant 
involved in 1110 or 1111 in the purchase of agrarium, a collective term 
for pastoral and agricultural products, brought cheese to Constantinople 
ten years later.’ Shortly before 1171, the so-called Ptochoprodromos 
referred in a satirical work to the Venetian quarter in Constantinople as 
the place where good-quality cheese can be bought. Despite the paucity 
of documentary evidence, it appears that the trading-pattern established 
in the early 11" century at the latest was progressively expanded, to the 
extent that the Venetians may have acquired a sheer monopoly in the 
supply of Constantinople’s market in Cretan cheese by the second half of 
the 12" century. It is not excluded that the Venetian purchases of agrarium 
also covered Cretan sweet wine, which was highly appreciated. 

Olive oil was yet another commodity in demand in Constantinople. 
This is attested in 1051, when a ship presumably from Bari carrying oil 
from Apulia was destroyed by fire close to the promontory of Monopoli, 
shortly after leaving for the Byzantine capital.” Venetian merchants were 
involved in oil exports from Sparta to Constantinople in 1147 or 1148,* 
and again shortly before March 1171.” The shipments were made from 
Modon in the south-western Peloponnesos, as attested shortly before 


3 See below, 384. 


34 Jacoby, ‘Byzantine Crete’, 524-5. On the charter of 1082 and the list it contains, see 


also below, 387. 


3 DCV, I, 35-6, no. 33, and 48-9, no. 46. 


36 Jacoby, ‘Byzantine Crete’, 525-8. On Cretan wine, see H. Hideneier, ed., 


Ptochoprodremos (Neograeca medii aevi, V) (Cologne, 1991), 157 (IV, 332). On Venetian trade 
in Crete in the 12" century, see also D. Jacoby, ‘Italian privileges and trade in Byzantium 
before the Fourth Crusade: a reconsideration’, Anuario de Estudios Medievales 24 (1994), 353- 
6, 363-7, repr. in Jacoby, Trade, no. II. 

5” ‘Anonymi Barensis Chronicon’, in L.A. Muratori, ed., Rerum Italicarum Seriptores, 
vol. 5 (Milan, 1724), 151. On the location, see V. von Falkenhausen, ‘Bari bizantina: profilo di 
un capoluogo di provincia (secoli IX—XI)’, in G. Rossetti, ed., Spazio, societa, potere nell'Italia 
dei Contuni (Naples, 1986), 211, n. 121. 

38 DCV, 14, no. 11, issued in 1151, yet with a reference to the expedition of Roger II to 
Greece in 1147. The same business deal is mentioned ibid., 11, no. 9, drafted in 1150. 

9 Ybid., |, 352-6, nos. 358, 360 and 361, with references to the arrest of the Venetians 
in the Empire in March 1171. For a similar Venetian purchase in Sparta in 1135, see below, 
384. 
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1201. Venetian vessels anchored at Modon, an outlet for the region’s 
produce and a regular port of call."" It is quite possible, therefore, that the 
Venetians were already conveying Peloponnesian oil to Constantinople 
in the 11" century. Venetian vessels also embarked goods intended for 
this city before reaching Byzantine waters. A contract of 1088 refers to 
trade in ‘Sclavinia’, or the Dalmatian coast, another of the following year 
to Apulia, and an agreement of 1118 to Sicily.” In the last two cases, the 
shipping of oil may have been envisaged. 

The Venetian integration within the internal trade and transportation 
networks of Byzantium is also illustrated with respect to silk textiles. 
Venetian as well as Amalfitan and other Italian merchants exported 
them from Constantinople to the West in the 10" century.” However, 
the Venetians appear to have been the only ones who managed to take 
advantage of the rise of Thebes as a manufacturer of high-grade silks from 
the mid-11" century onwards, and to have access to its products until the 
early 13" century." The taxegium de Stives, or ‘journey of Thebes’, of 1071 
and 1073 suggests that, by that time, Venetians were regularly sailing 
to Corinth, from where they proceeded by land to their destination.” 
Annual sailings from Venice to Corinth are directly attested in 1088, 
1092 and 1095. The same small vessel, a platum, appears to have sailed 
in 1088 and 1092, each time with another member of the same family as 
nauclerus, or shipmate.* It is unclear whether Corinth already produced 
silk textiles by that time, yet this was definitely the case some twenty years 
later.” The author of Timarion, who around 1110 described the fair of St 
Demetrios in Thessalonike, mentions the sale of fabrics from Boeotia and 
the Peloponnesos, in all likelihood silk fabrics. He clearly refers to Thebes 
and Corinth, respectively, since the two cities were apparently the only 
textiles manufacturers in these regions at that time, and silks were the 
only fabrics they produced. Venetians had traded earlier in both cities, 


“0 Tbid., I, 445-6, no. 456. 
As attested in 1071 for a ship returning from Alexandria to Venice: ibid., I, 10-11, 


#2 Tbid., I, 20, no. 17: see ODB, IIL, 1910-11, s.v. Sklavinia; DCV, I, 22-3, no. 19, mentions 
Lombardia: see ODB, II, 1249-50, s.v. Longobardia; DCV, I, 42-3, no. 40. 


3 Jacoby, ‘Silk crosses the Mediterranean’, 57-8. 


a Jacoby, ‘Silk in western Byzantium’, 466-7, 476-81, 494-5, repr. in Jacoby, Trade, no. 
VII. 

*  DCV, 1 11-13, nos. 12-13. 

“6 Tbid., I, 20-21, 234 and 28, respectively nos. 18, 20 and 25. A further sailing to Corinth 
is attested in 1112: ibid., I, 37-8, no. 35. On the platum, see D. Jacoby, ‘Venetian anchors for 
Crusader Acre’, The Mariner’s Mirror 71 (1985), 5-6, repr. in Jacoby, Trade, no. XII. 


*” For later evidence on Corinth, see Jacoby, ‘Silk in western Byzantium’, 462-3, 468. 
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as noted above, and there is good reason to believe, therefore, that they 
were among the Italian merchants who attended the fair of Thessalonike, 
again according to Timarion. The Venetian integration within the internal 
Byzantine silk trade must have already occurred in the 11 century and 
was extended to Constantinople.”* 
Venice’s trade with Muslim countries also underwent important 
changes in the 10 and 11" centuries. The decree issued by Doge Pietro 
IV Candiano in 960, which prohibited the slave trade, expressly refers to 
Venice, Istria and Dalmatia. However, the Venetians continued to supply 
slaves to Fatimid Ifriqiya, as implied some twenty years later by the Arab 
geographer Ibn Hawgqal, who mentions the sale of Slavic eunuchs in 
Qayrawan.” The Venetians also brought timber to the re gion, which lacked 
adequate resources for shipbuilding. Presumably under the pressure 
of Emperor John I Tzimiskes (reigned 969-76), the doge prohibited this 
trade between 969 and 971. Nevertheless, within these years, lumber was 
discovered on board Venetian ships about to sail to Fatimid ports: two to 
Mahdia in Tunisia, and one to Tripoli in Libya. The Venetian authorities 
were lenient towards the transgressors, in view of their modest economic 
standing, and allowed them to ship small pieces of worked or unworked 
timber.’ Alum most probably originating in the southern Sahara was 
shipped through Surt, on the Gulf of Syrtis in present-day Libya.™ It is 
not excluded that Venetians were involved in that export. Venetian trade 
with Tunisia in that period is illustrated by a Fatimid quarter dinar coined 


8 OR Romano, ed., Pseudo-Luciano, Timarione: Testo critico, introduzione, traduzione, 


commentario e lessico (Naples, 1974), 53-5, paras. 5-6, and see esp. lines 147-57. Sound 
arguments for the dating of the text to c. 1110 by E.Th. Tsolakes, Timariwon. Mia nea Anagnésé, 
in Mnémé Stamaté Karaiza (Thessalonike, 1990) 109-17. See also Jacoby, ‘Silk in western 
Byzantium’, 462, 495. 

® Tafel and Thomas, Urkunden, I, 17-25, esp. 20-21; Ibn Hawaal, Kitab surat al-ard, 
ed. J.H. Kramers, 2™ edn (Leiden, 1938~39), 68, and Ibn Hawaal, Configuration de In terre 
(Kitab surat al-ard), trans. J.H. Kramers, rev. by G. Wiet (Beirut—Paris, 1964), I, 64. Ibn Hawqal 
completed the second version of his treatise in 988: see ibicl., ‘Introduction’, XIII. On eunuchs 
created in Venice, see McCormick, Origins, 764. 


50 On this aspect, see Lombard, ‘Arsenaux’, 128-9. 


5! Tafel and Thomas, Lirkundei, I, 25-30, esp. 26-7. 


* Alum, a mineral, was used for the fixing of dyes on textiles, in the treatment of 


hides, and in medicine. On its trade via Surt, see D. Jacoby, ‘Production et commerce de 
Valun oriental en Méditerranée, XI°-XV° siécles’, in Ph. Borgard, J.-P. Brun and M. Picard, 
eds., L’alun de Méditerranée, Collection du Centre Jean Bérard 23 (Naples~Aix-en-Provence, 


2005), 220. 


%3 For later evidence, see below, 383. 
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in 971 at al-Mansuriyah, in the vicinity of Qayrawan, found in the region 
of Padua.™ 

The economy of Tunisia declined following the transfer of the Fatimid 
political centre to Egypt, conquered in 969. The commercial function 
of Egypt was further enhanced by a major shift of trade routes in the 
Middle East. From the late 10" century onwards, the main westward flow 
of precious goods from the region of the Indian Ocean and the Far East 
was increasingly diverted from the Persian Gulf, plagued by political 
instability, to the Red Sea. The Fatimids encouraged, protected and 
controlled this lucrative trade. In the 11" century, Alexandria became the 
major Mediterranean outlet for oriental spices, dyestuffs and aromatics.*® 
As a result, the flow of these goods to Trebizond must have gradually 
declined, and those reaching Constantinople were most likely absorbed 
by the internal Byzantine market without leaving surpluses for export.®” 
As we shall see below, the Empire became increasingly dependent upon 
the supply of costly oriental commodities from Egypt. These processes 
limited the range of goods exported by Byzantium to the countries of 
the Mediterranean region and contributed to the intensification of its 
commercial exchanges with Egypt. 

Venice's trade with Egypt also intensified. Maritime quality lumber 
was a major item in that framework. Between the mid-7" century and the 
mid-9" century, Egyptian forces had conducted frequent large-scale raids 
on the southern coast of Asia Minor aimed at the supply of timber, and 
occasionally had built ships on location. The importance of that region 
as a major source of timber for the Egyptian Navy is also attested later. 
The Byzantine expansion in Asia Minor and northern Syria from 965 to 
969 deprived Egypt of secure access to the timber outlets of these regions. 
It also coincided with the occupation of Egypt by the Fatimids in 969. 
The Fatimids inherited the political and territorial ambitions and the 


54 G. Gorini, ‘Moneta araba del X secolo rinvenuta a Roncajette (Padova)’, Studi 


Veneziani 12 (1970), 59-62. 

5° On the earlier prosperity of Tunisia and its decline, see Goitein, Cairo Geniza, vol. 
1, 30-32, 44-5. The decline was compounded by political and military disasters in the 11" 
century: ibid., 32, 41-2. 


°° Jacoby, ‘Byzantine trade with Egypt’, 30-31. 


57 On Trebizond, see above, 372. Symeon Seth, writing under Michael VII Doukas 


(reigned 1071-78), refers to the cinnamon of Mosul, which must have still arrived in 
Trebizond: Symeon Seth, Syntagmia de alimentorim facultatibus, ed. B. Langkavel (Leipzig, 
1868), 96. 

58 Lombard, ‘Arsenaux’, 113-16, 134-7; Jacoby, ‘Byzantine trade with Egypt’, 35-6; 
Jacoby, ‘The supply of war materials’, 109-10, 113, 119-22, 124. Neither Crete nor Cyprus 
seems to have been timber suppliers to Egypt, contrary to common belief and to what I have 
stated in the past. 
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strategic goals of their predecessors; and, therefore, their confrontation 
with Byzantium was inevitable. 

Emperor John I Tzimiskes, who ascended the imperial throne in that 
year, was determined to pursue the Byzantine offensive launched by his 
predecessor. As noted above, he pressured Venice within the following 
two years to prohibit the delivery of war materials to the Muslims in order 
to curb Muslim naval and military power, yet the ban was not effective. 
Doge Pietro [TV Candiano issued in 971 another decree that categorically 
prohibited the shipping of naval lumber, oars, offensive arms or shields 
from Venice to Muslim countries. The decree also refers to the loading of 
timber along the way, a hint at the Dalmatian coast and possibly even at 
Asia Minor. The shipping of beams, boards and wooden containers up 
to 1.75m long was nevertheless allowed.” The embargo was presumably 
enforced for a short time only. The forceful Byzantine intervention 
implies that the Venetian deliveries of limber and other ‘war materials’ 
to the Fatimids were quite significant. Venice’s intimate commercial and 
political relations with Byzantium did not prevent Venice from pursuing 
that traffic. Two pieces of evidence, adduced below, imply it for the 11" 
century, and it is well documented for the 12" century.” Venice clearly 
benefited from the Byzantine—-Fatimid confrontation.” 

The continuation of Venetian trade with Egypt after the embargo of 
971 is indirectly attested by the passage of a Fatimid embassy to Otto I 
through Venice shortly before the emperor’s death in 973.” The envoys 
must have sailed on a Venetian ship. Thietmar of Merseburg records the 
loss of four large Venetian vessels carrying ‘pigmenta’ or spices in 1017.8 
The Egyptian provenance of the goods may be safely assumed, in view of 
additional evidence from that period adduced below. The report by the 
German chronicler suggests that regular supplies of spices and dyeing 
materials from Egypt were expected in Germany. It also underscores 
Venice's function as commercial intermediary between that region and 
the eastern Mediterranean. High-value, low-bulk commodities required 
limited shipping-space. As hinted by their size, the lost ships did not 
exclusively carry spices and dyestuffs. Merchants generally diversified 


59 See above, 380. 
6° Jacoby, ‘The supply’, 105-11, 
This was also the case of Amalfi: see Jacoby, ‘Byzantine trade’, 28, 37, 47. 
62 Widulind, Res Gestarum Saxonicarum libri tres, III, 75. ed. G. Waitz, rev. by K.A. Keht, 
MGH, ScriptRerGerm 60 (Hanover-Leipzig, 1904), 126. The embassy came from Africa, and 


Egypt was then the Fatimid political centre. 
63 


61 


‘Thietmari Merseburgensis episcopi Chronicon’, VII, 76, ed. R. Holtzmann, in MGH, 
ScriptRerGerm, n.s., IX (Berlin, 1955), 492. ‘Pigmenta’ was often used as a collective term for 
spices, aromatics and dyestuffs. 
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their shipments and split them between several vessels in order to 
minimize losses resulting from shipwreck or piratical attacks. It is likely, 
therefore, that these large ships conveyed lumber to Egypt, and returned 
to Venice with alum, another bulky cargo.” 

Venetian trade with Egypt is further illustrated during the reign 
of Henry I, which extended from 1002 to 1024. The German emperor 
presented to the cathedral of Aachen an ambo adorned with a highly 
prized rock-crystal dish carved in Fatimid Egypt. Regardless of the 
circumstances in which this piece left Egypt, it must have transited through 
Venice on its way to the German imperial court. In 1026, a Venetian ship 
returning from Cairo was attacked while sailing on the Nile. Vessels 
of small tonnage engaging in trans-Mediterranean voyages could sail 
through the canal leading from Alexandria to the Nile, except during the 
low-water season, and reach Cairo, the hub of Egypt in that period.” One 
of two Fatimid rock-crystal ewers from the late 10" century, presently in 
the treasury of the basilica of San Marco in Venice, bears the name of al- 
Aziz bi’Hah, the fifth Fatimid Caliph of Egypt (reigned 975-96). The two 
ewers were apparently kept in the palace of the Fatimid rulers in Cairo. In 
1062, Turkish mercenaries pillaged the treasury of the caliph al-Mustansir; 
many of its pieces were scattered and sold, and the two mentioned above 
must have reached Venice in the 1060s or somewhat later. As noted below, 
Venetian merchants were reaching Alexandria by that time. 

For Venetian carriers, the growth of timber shipments to Egypt after 
969 was profitable only if a bulky cargo were available for the return 
voyage. Egypt produced natural alum, yet its internal consumption was 
rather limited. The sale of alum was a state monopoly, the establishment 
or the tightening of which at an unknown date was clearly prompted 
by a significant increase in external demand, in turn generated by the 
expanding wool industries of the Christian West.® The Venetian export 
of Egyptian alum is first attested in 1071 in a way suggesting that it was 


6! On Venetian exports of Egyptian alum, see below. 


65D. Alcouffe, ‘Islamic hardstone-carving’, in the catalogue The Treasury of San Marco 


(Milan, 1984), 207, 215. 


6 The event was reported by the Greek monk Symeon, who escaped from the ship 


and fled to Antioch, where he met pilgrims on their way to Jerusalem in the spring of 1027: 
‘Vita 5. Symeonis auctore Eberwino abbate S. Martini Treviris’, in ActaSS, Tun. L 88-9. On 
occasional attacks on ships by bandits, see Goitein, Cairo Geniza, vol. 1, 299. 


8 On sailing in the canal, see Goitein, Cairo Geniza, vol. 1, 298; P.M. Sijpesteijn, ‘Travel 


and trade on the river’, in Sijpesteijn and L. Sundelin, eds., Papyrology and the History of Early 
Islantic Egypt (Leiden—Boston, 2004), 116-18. On ships reaching Cairo, see Jacoby, ‘Byzantine 
trade with Egypt’, 33-4, 37 n. 51, 44; and on Cairo’s economic function, ibid., 33 n. 26. 
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Alcouffe, ‘Islamic hardstone-carving’, 216-27, nos. 31-2. 
Jacoby, ‘Production et commerce de I’alun oriental’, 220-28. 
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common practice by that time.” Incidentally, the alum cargo suggests that 
the ship had carried lumber on its way to Egypt. 

Not surprisingly, over time the Venetians extended their trading, 
transportation and supply network based on cabotage and tramping 
from Byzantine waters to Egypt. A Jewish letter dated to the 1060s or 
early 1070s reports that merchants from Venice and Crete trading in 
Alexandria shared the same business approach, different from the one 
displayed by merchants from Constantinople. Most likely the interests of 
the Venetians and the Cretans coincided because they exported the same 
Cretan pastoral and agricultural products and possibly even conducted 
joint business ventures. The wording of the letter suggests that the arrival 
of these merchants from Crete was not exceptional.” The shipping of 
Cretan cheese to Egypt is well attested for the 12" century.” In 1135, some 
Venetian merchants exported more than 1,200 litres of olive oil from 
Sparta to Alexandria.” Such shipments, like those of cheese from Crete, 
may have already reached Egypt by the second half of the 11" century, 
alongside oil imported from Tunisia, Syria and Palestine.” 

The intensification of traffic between Italy and Egypt in the 11" 
century also promoted trading along the way in Byzantine and Fatimid 
ports, visited as transit stations or as destinations of business ventures. 
’Frankish’ or western merchants passed through Antioch to reach Aleppo 
before 1040/41, when the city’s Fatimid governor expelled them.” The 10"- 
century Hamdanid rulers of Aleppo had encouraged cotton cultivation 
in the region. One may wonder, therefore, whether western merchants 
purchased there raw cotton or, more likely, cotton cloth.” In 1047, the 
Persian poet Nasir-1 Khusrau noted in the Lebanese city of Tripoli, an 
important port of call and trans-shipment station, vessels from Rum 
(Byzantium), Andalusia and the Maghreb, as well as from the land of the 
Farang, or Frankish’ ships. The identity of the Franks is not stated in these 


Hu DCYV,L, 10, no. 11. It may have already been the case on board the large ships lost in 


1017 during their return voyage from Alexandria: see above, 382. 


71 Jacoby, ‘Byzantine Crete’, 521-3. Genoese merchants were involved in a similar 


traffic from Crete around the same time: Jacoby, ‘Byzantine trade’, 43. 

aS Jacoby, ‘Byzantine Crete’, 528-30, 536. 

2 DCV, I, 69, no. 65. 

4 Goitein, Cairo Geniza, vol. 1, 153-4, 268, 272. 

> Th. Bianquis, Damas et la Syrie sous la domination fatimide (359-468/969-1076): essai 
d‘interprétation de chroniques arabes médiévales (Damascus, 1986-89), II, 554. On caravans 
between the two cities in that period, see W. Heyd, Histoire du commerce du Levant au moyen- 
age (Leipzig, 1885-86), I, 4344. 

76 The earliest testimonies on western cotton imports and cotton manufacture in Italy 
appear in the first half of the 12" century: M.F. Mazzaoui, The Italian Cotton Industry in the 
Later Middle Ages, 1100-1600 (Cambridge, 1981), 21, 63-4. 
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two cases, yet they must have either been Venetian or Amalfitan, or else 
belonged to both Italian groups, the only ones apparently trading in the 
Muslim countries of the Levant in the first half of the 11" century.” 
Antioch was an important transit station along the pilgrimage routes to the 
Holy Land in the 11 century. Around 1071, the Amalfitans established in the 
city a hospice to accommodate pilgrims.” It is likely that Venetian ships involved 
in trade between their home city, Constantinople, Crete, Asia Minor and Egypt, 
occasionally carried western as well as Byzantine pilgrims. In 1052, Patriarch 
Petros III of Antioch entrusted a letter addressed to Pope Leo IX to a pilgrim 
returning home. He was to deliver it to Argyros, Byzantine doux of Italy, who 
would send it to Rome. It is unclear aboard which ship the letter travelled. In any 
event, the exchange of letters between Domenico Marango, Patriarch of Grado, 
and Petros III in the following two years was clearly carried out with the help of 
Venetians sailing on Venetian vessels. Marango complained about the attitude of 
the Byzantine Church regarding the use of unleavened bread in the celebration of 
the Eucharist by the Roman Church.” Yet the choice of the addressee may have 
also been prompted by the activity of Venetian priests providing both liturgical and 
notarial services to Venetian merchants active in Antioch.®’ Thanks to their local 
connections and presumably with the help of bribes, some Venetian merchants 
operating in Antioch around 1074 freed from Byzantine captivity Constantine 
Bodinus, son of Michael, Serbian prince of Zeta, who had been exiled by Emperor 
Michael VII to the city. A Venetian commercial contract of 1083 mentions the 
taxegium of Tripoli, a term implying regular sailings to this Levantine port and 


77 Naser-e Khosravo's Book of Travels (Safarnania), trans. W.M. Thackston, Jr. (Albany, NY, 
1986), 13. See also Jacoby, ‘Byzantine trade’, 38-9. The reference to the Franks is entirely 
reliable, although reported in late manuscripts: see B.Z. Kedar and R. Amitai, ‘Franks in the 
Eastern Mediterranean, 1047’, in F. Cardini and M.L. Ceccarelli Lemut, eds., ‘Quel mar che la 


terra inghirlanda’: studi mediterranei in ricordo di Marco Tangheroni (Pisa, 2007), vol. 2, 465-7. 


7% See D. Jacoby, ‘Bishop Gunther of Bamberg, Byzantium and Christian Pilgrimage 


to the Holy Land in the Eleventh Century’, in L. Hoffmann with the cooperation of A. 
Monchizadeh, eds., Ziwischen Polis, Provinz und Peripherie. Beitrige zur byzantinischen Geschichte 
und Kultur, Mainzer Verdffentlichungen zur Byzantinistik 7 (Wiesbaden, 2005), 281, 283. 


7” R. Hiestand, ‘Die Anfange der Johanniter’, in J. Fleckenstein and M. Hellmann, 
eds., Die geistlichen Rifterorden Eurapas, Vortrage und Forschungen 26 (Sigmaringen, 1980), 
33-7; B. Figliuolo, ‘Amalfi e il Levante nel medioevo’, in G. Airaldi and B. Z. Kedar, eds., I 
Comuni italiani nel Regno crociata di Gerusalemme, Collana storica di fonti e studi, diretta da 
Geo Pistarino 48 (Genoa, 1986), 589-91. 


80 G. Bianchi, ‘Il patriarca di Grado Domenico Marango tra Roma e I’Oriente’, Studi 
Venezinni 8 (1966), 19-125, esp. 55, 62-81, 99-102. 


81 On this dual function of Venetian priests in the eastern Mediterranean, see S. Borsari, 


Venezia e Bisanzio uel XH secolo. | rapporti economici (Venice, 1989), 54-5. 
82 Toannes Skylitzes continuatus, ed. E.Th. Tsolakes (Thessalonica, 1968), 165.24-166.2. 
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a stopover at St Symeon, Antioch’s port. Silk textiles produced in Tripoli and 
Antioch were presumably the main incentive for trade in these two cities.*4 The 
costly oriental commodities traveling through Egypt were also available there.® 

Trade between Byzantium and the Fatimid state, carried out by merchants 
and ships from both parties, was practically continuous throughout the 10" and 11" 
centuries, despite occasional interruptions by warfare or Byzantine blockades.* 
However, the nature of that trade changed in the course of the 11" century, 
following the shift in the flow of costly oriental commodities from the Persian 
Gulf to the Red Sea mentioned above. Byzantine purchases of oriental spices, 
aromatics and dyestuffs in Egypt and in Levantine ports under Fatimid rule, 
some massive, are documented from 1035 onwards, although they presumably 
started earlier.’ A nomisma histamenon of the emperors Basil II and Constantine 
VIII minted in the early 11" century, found in the harbour of Acre, may have 
been lost by a Byzantine trader on his way to Egypt.** Rich Byzantine merchants 
from Constantinople are attested in Cairo in 1102 in a way that appears to have 
been routine, while Egyptian traders operated at the same time in the Byzantine 
Empire.” 

The intensification of commercial exchanges between Byzantium 
and Fatimid territories in the 11" century created new opportunities 
for Venetian and Amalfitan merchants and carriers. They progressively 
extended the geographic range of their activities both from Constantinople 
and from Alexandria, and integrated within the trade network connecting 
both cities. Amalfitan sailings between the latter are suggested or attested 


83 DCV, vol. 1, 14-16, no. 15. Schaube, Handelsgeschichte, 24, mistakenly refers to Tripoli 


in Libya, which may be safely dismissed considering that city's decline as trading centre and 


the Levantine context described here. 


8¢ Their production continued in the 12" and 13" centuries: Jacoby, ‘Silk crosses the 


Mediterranean’, 63-5. On the purchase of silk textiles in Antioch, see also below, 388, 


85 See below. 


86 Jacoby, ‘Byzantine trade with Egypt’, 33-47. 


87 Jacoby, ‘Byzantine trade with Egypt’, 42-5. 


88 On this coin, see R. Kool, ‘A thirteenth century hoard of gold florins from the 


medieval harbour of Acre’, NC 166 (2006), 306-7. However, contrary to the author (ibid., 307, 
n. 35), one should take into account that Acre was neither an important trading centre nor 
the port of destination of pilgrims before the Frankish conquest of 1104. 

8 Orderic Vitalis, The Ecclesiastical History, ed. and trans. M. Chibnall (Oxford, 1969- 
80), vol. 5, 351-2. See A.E. Laiou, ‘Byzantine trade with Christians and Muslims and the 
Crusades’, in Laiou and R.P. Mottahedeh, eds., The Crusades from the Perspective of Byzantium 
and the Muslim World (Washington, DC, 2001), 188. However, the ‘Babilonicos institores 
et stipendiarios’ active in Byzantium mentioned by Orderic Vitalis were not ‘Egyptian 
factors and mercenaries’, as stated by Laiou, but merchants from Cairo and their salaried 
employees. 
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by Jewish letters from the mid-11" century onwards.” Similar Venetian 
sailings may be safely assumed for that period. In any event, as we shall 
see below, they were already common before 1082, the year in which 
Emperor Alexios I granted extensive privileges to Venice. The Venetians 
presumably handled the same commodities as their counterparts from 
Byzantium and Fatimid territories, exporting from the Empire to Egypt 
foodstuffs, aromatic and medicinal herbs, storax resin, silk thread, silk 
textiles, mastic from Chios, Russian linen, presumably also timber, and 
possibly grain. From Fatimid territories, they most likely conveyed to 
the Empire spices, aromatics and dyestufts, high-quality linen cloth, and 
specific types of silks manufactured in Tinnis.?! 

The chrysobull of 1082 issued by Alexios I granted freedom of trade and 
tax exemption to the Venetians throughout the Empire, yet nevertheless 
mentions 30 cities and two islands.” The Venetians themselves must 
have requested the inclusion of that list, which reads like a passage from 
a nautical guide. It reflects the perspective and course of navigation of 
Venetian sailors and merchants travelling from the Adriatic or from the 
Levant to Constantinople, rather than the outlook of Byzantine officials 
established in the imperial capital. The list strikingly illustrates the 
Venetians’ acquaintance with Byzantine ports of call and markets. Except 
for Adrianople, all the listed cities are either situated along the coast or 
close to it, like Thebes and Antioch. The Venetians were already trading 
in several of these places, as in Dyrrachion, Thebes and Antioch, for 


%  D. Jacoby, ‘What do we learn about Byzantine Asia Minor from the documents of 


the Cairo Genizah?’, in S. Lampakés, ed., Byzantine Asia Minor (6"-12" cent.), Institute for 
Byzantine Research, National Hellenic Foundation (Athens, 1998), 91-2, 94, repr. in Jacoby, 
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documents’, Rassegna del Centro di Cultura e Storia Amalfitana. 


2 Jacoby, ‘Byzantine trade with Egypt’, 35, 39-40, 45-6. On textile manufacture in 


Tinnis, see RB. Serjeant, Islamic Textiles: material for a history up to the Mongol Conquest (Beirut, 
1972), 138-47, and especially on the 12" century, Y. Ley, ‘Tinnis: an industrial medieval town’, 
in M. Barrucand, ed., L’Egypte fatinide: son art et son histoire (Paris, 1999), 87-91. 

° Tafel and Thomas, Urkunden, vol. 1, 51-4; new edn by Pozza and Ravegnani, I 
traitati con Bisanzio, 35-45. The latest studies supporting the date of 1082: Th.F. Madden, 
‘The Chrysobull of Alexius I Comnenus to the Venetians: the date and the debate’, Journal of 
Medieval History 28 (2002), 23-41, and D. Jacoby, ‘The chrysobull of Alexius IComnenus to the 
Venetians: the date and the debate’, Jourial of Medieval History 28 (2002), 199-204. A renewed 
attempt in favour of 1092 has been made by P. Frankopan, "Byzantine trade privileges to 
Venice in the eleventh century: the chrysobull of 1092’, Journal of Medieval History 30 (2004), 
135-60, yet his main arguments remain unconvincing. I shall return to the issue in the near 
future. Against a restrictive interpretation of the privileges, basecl on the list, see Jacoby, 
‘Italian privileges’, 349-52. 
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which evidence survives.” Had more documents been preserved, other 
localities could have certainly been added. The inclusion of Chrysopolis 
in Macedonia, Demetrias in Thessaly, and Rhaidestos on the Sea of 
Marmara, three cities serving as major maritime outlets for grain, raises 
the question whether the Venetians were also involved in the trade and 
transportation of this commodity to Constantinople, or whether they 
merely contemplated such activity. Dyrrachion in the Balkans and 
Laodikeia in Syria, the first Byzantine stations encountered by Venetians 
on their way to the capital, were obviously reached from more distant 
ports, respectively Venice and Alexandria. Most importantly, the junction 
of the two sea-routes in Constantinople strikingly illustrates the link 
between the Byzantine and Egyptian commercial networks and Venice’s 
integration within their interaction. 

The continuity of the commercial patterns existing by 1082 is attested 
in the following years. Venetians traded in Antioch in 1087, three years 
after the city’s fall to the Seljuks. According to an account on the transfer of 
the relics of St Nicholas to Bari, which occurred in that year, the merchants 
from this city trading in Antioch were well acquainted for a long time 
with their Venetian counterparts and apparently conducted with them 
some joint trading operations. The same source reports that rich Venetian 
merchants financed with much gold and silver their purchases in Antioch, 
which included purple and other silks, carpets and gems, in response to 
the demand of Venetian women belonging to the social elite.* In 1095, a 
merchant travelled from Venice to Constantinople and proceeded from 
there to Antioch.”© Such a voyage via the Byzantine capital does not 
appear to have been unusual. In 1111, Kalopetrus Xanthos, a vestioprates 
or merchant of silk garments in Constantinople, entrusted the Venetian 


°3 On Dyrrachion, see A. Ducellier, La ‘facade maritime del’ Albanie au Moyen Age. Durazz 


et Vaiona du XF au XV siecle (Thessalonica, 1981), 70-72, yet instead of 1084, read 1082 for the 
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the Black Sea before 1204’, BZ 100 (2007), 693-4 
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Enrico Zusto with the sale of several silk pieces in Alexandria. The deal 
was to be completed after the Venetian’s return.” 


Two major developments, almost contemporaneous, generated decisive 
changes in the orientation, nature and pattern of Venice’s Mediterranean 
trade. These developments have been largely overlooked so far. One 
of them was an economic and social process in Byzantium, already 
underway in the early 11" century, which furthered Venetian integration 
within the Empire’s networks of short- and medium-range trade, maritime 
transportation, and distribution. The sporadic sources of the 11" century 
record isolated instances of business ventures, cabotage and tramping, 
yet once these are inserted within a proper context, it is clear that they 
illustrate consistent patterns. These are reflected by the somewhat richer 
documentation of the 12" century, for instance by the four business 
deals in Peloponnesian oil of the 12 century mentioned above, the only 
surviving ones. The export of silks from the provinces reveal that Venetian 
trade was not exclusively geared towards Constantinople, the Empire's 
main consumption centre. The Venetians traded freely throughout the 
Empire, both in Constantinople and in the provinces, where control 
was less stringent, except for Thebes, where the purchase of high- 
grade silk textiles was strictly controlled.” An anonymous Latin visiting 
Constantinople after 1070 failed to mention Venetians among the city’s 
residents,'” yet the chrysobull of Alexios I refers in the present tense to 
Greeks and Venetians established within the urban area allocated to Venice 
in 1082. The reference to the Greeks leaves no doubt that the residence of 
the Venetians was also stable and not temporary.” In addition, Venetians 
were established at Dyrrachion by 1081, at the time of the Norman attack 


97 1. Lanfranchi, ed., Famiglia Zusto, Fonti per la storia di Venezia, Sez. TV: Archivi 
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on the city.” Since free Venetian trading and permanent residence in the 
Empire are already attested before 1082, they call for a drasticre-evaluation 
of the privileges granted to Venice in that year. The freedom of movement 
and trade throughout the Empire and the lifting of time limitation on 
residence implied by the chrysobull of Alexios I seem to have been merely 
an official confirmation of existing practice. In other words, a relaxation 
of state control had already taken place earlier and, therefore, the grant 
of 1082 was not decisive in that respect, as generally assumed.!° New 
and more significant, then, were two other provisions of 1082: the total 
exemption from commercial and shipping taxes throughout the Empire, 
and the grant of a quarter in Constantinople. 

The second major development affecting early Venetian trade was 
generated by the Fatimid conquest of Egypt in 969, followed by the 
reorientation of costly oriental goods towards that region. This process had 
a profound impact upon the Mediterranean trade system. More specifically, 
it altered the parameters of commercial exchanges between Byzantium 
and Egypt, Venice’s.main trading partners in the eastern Mediterranean, 
and, as a result, promoted Venetian commercial expansion. Egypt's 
dominant function in the distribution of commodities imported from the 
Indian Ocean and the Arabian peninsula, the growing western market for 
these commodities, and the increasing demand for alum from the western 
textile industries, generated a shift in Venetian maritime trade, which has 
been overlooked so far. Byzantium could not offer these commodities and, 
despite the western demand for its luxury products, seems to have lost its 
primacy in Venetian trade in favour of Egypt in the 11" century, both with 
respect to the value of goods and the volume of shipping. The growing 
importance of bulky commodities such as timber and alum, not ranked 
among the ‘noble’ goods, was a distinctive feature of Venetian—-Egyptian 
trade that required a new approach and new solutions to transportation 
problems. 

Most commodities imported from the eastern Mediterranean 
commanded a high price per unit of weight and, although still traded 
in limited quantities compared with late medieval shipments, required 
substantial payments. The range of goods that the Venetians could offer 
in exchange was fairly restricted and mostly of lower value. It is generally 
assumed that the West supplemented its shipments of goods with 
bullion and specie to finance its purchases of oriental commodities. So 
far, cabotage, tramping, and related trade and transportation have been 


102 Anna Comnena, Alexias, V, 1, eds. D.R. Reinsch and A. Kambylis, CFHB 40 
(Berlin-New York, 2001), vol. | p. 180 (VL6.4). 
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largely overlooked in that framework. Their extension from the Byzantine 
region to the Levant and their focusing upon the specific and variegated 
nature of demand in each of these two regions provided a partial solution 
to Venice’s negative balance of accounts.’ 


The Venetian operations underscore the interdependence and 
complementary nature of the Byzantine and Egyptian economies. 
Cumulatively, the Venetians established a triangular trading and 
shipping pattern connecting Venice, Constantinople and Alexandria, in 
the framework of which Byzantine and Levantine ports contributed their 
share as transit stations and markets. Contrary to common belief, this 
development occurred before the establishment of the Frankish states in 
the Levant in 1098-1100. To be sure, the patterns of Venice’s commercial 
expansion were not unique. The expansion of Amalfi, mentioned above in 
passing, and of some other competitors has not been examined here for 
lack of space. How and why Venice gained the upper hand over them is a 
story that requires a separate study. 


104 Borsari, Venezia e Bisanzio, 102~4, deals with the problem at a later period. 


26. How does the glass of the wall mosaics at 
Torcello contribute to the study of trade in 
the 11" century? 


Irina Andreescu-Treadgold and Julian Henderson 


Part 1. The data available when using archneological/art-listorical methods 
Trina Andreescu-Treadgold 


Wall mosaics are among the most aesthetically pleasing Byzantine 
artefacts. They were extremely expensive, owing to the complex nature 
of their craft, and have been cherished ever since their production. Those 
that remain are treasured today: costly restorations and conservation 
campaigns are undertaken periodically in order to preserve the relatively 
few original mosaic ensembles still standing. 

The main value of mosaics was, and still is, that of a monumental 
decoration of unusual luxury, brilliantly dressing the walls mostly of 
public buildings, religious or secular. That they should figure among 
contributions to a volume dedicated to trade is more characteristic of 
present-day interests than of the place they occupied in the social landscape 
at the time they were made (even if we take into account their ‘secondary’ 
meaning as a status symbol of sorts). The sheer logistics of producing 
this particular sort of monumental decoration testify to much more than 
just superior workmanship and overwhelming resources for displaying 
illustrated dogma. Because the elite status of mosaics was connected with 
Byzantium at this time, mosaic decorations found elsewhere were by 
definition a product of trade. 

In the case of 11" century Italy, there is no doubt that the Byzantine 
peritia spread as part of a new, imported artistic fashion. We can even 
distinguish among the various levels of the imports involved, ranging 
from decorations that are entirely Byzantine in iconography, style 
and technique to western Church programmes and occasional palace 
decorations designed by local patrons that were executed by Byzantine 
artisans often unfamiliar with some of the commission’s iconographical 
specifications. 

Despite the wealth of information offered by the mosaics themselves, 
the last 30 years have seen almost no interest in studying them as sources 
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in archaeological fashion. In part, this lacuna is due to the strong technical 
side to mosaic-making — a formulaic and closely regulated craft that 
became extinct in its ancient form with the advent of the pictorial aesthetics 
of the Renaissance. As a result, modern scholars who have not taken to the 
scaffolding that is indispensable for the examination of the mosaics at first 
hand have found mosaics difficult to assimilate as an object of study per 
se and, on the whole, have studied them for purposes other than those of 
their original function. 

Instead, the glass tesserae from which mosaics were made have become 
the object of a novel interest on the part of scientist-scholars. Traditional 
research in the history of glass has now included for decades the study 
of glass-production techniques, analyzing the chemical and physical 
processes involved with increasingly sophisticated tools. At its best, such 
study has always been aware both of its dependence on the historical 
frame of reference, and of the limitations of its results outside that frame.! 
Not before later in the 12" century would local workshops develop. 

Glass, which is only one of the building-blocks of which mosaics 
are made, cannot be assigned a cultural identity merely by means of 
physical-chemical analysis: such an identity can only be established by 
the definition of the material’s historical, archaeological and art-historical 
context. The scientific study of the glass from the tesserae cannot by itself 
determine, for example, a chronology of the materials under study, or 
even a firm provenance.” 


1 Interest in the materials of which mosaics were made is already evident in the 


abundant descriptions accompanying the publication of the then newly discovered mosaic 
panels in St Sophia: T. Whittemore, The Mosaics of St. Sophia at Istanbul, 4 vols (Oxford, 
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of V. Lazarev, Mozaiki Sofii Kievskoj (Moscow, 1960), and V. Lazarev, Mihajlovskie mozaiki, 
(Moscow, 1966). For the latter two monuments, for which large amounts of glass samples 
were analyzed, see especially V.I. Levitskaja, ‘Materialy issledovanija palitry mozaik Sofii 
Kievskoj’ [Materials for research on the palette of mosaics in St Sophia, Kiev], VizVrem 23 
(1963), 105-57; also, V.I. Levitskaja, ‘O palitre mihajlovskih mozaik’, in Lazarev, Mihajlouskie 
mozaiki, 103-33. Unfortunately, these results seem no longer compatible with those obtained 
by present-day methods; therefore, despite their intrinsic value within the overall picture of 
glass in mosaics with good provenance and satisfactory dating, they cannot be easily used 
in contemporary studies. The new approach in glass analyses was started by R.H. Brill over 
forty years ago: to date, his two-volume publication Chemical Analyses of Ancient Glasses, The 
Corning Museum of Glass (New York, 1999), vols 1 (catalogue) and 2 (analyses), awaits its 


conclusion with the publication of a third volume. 
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In fact, the dependence of the scientist on the archaeologist is already 
built into the initial phase of this sort of study — that is, the sampling of the 
elements on which the research is based. It is never the scientist who goes 
up on the scaffolding to choose his samples (even when such a choice is 
possible). The criteria according to which the samples are chosen in situ 
may vary, but they are ultimately determined by the archaeologist/art- 
historian, who is aware of the problems raised by the specific decoration. 
By contrast, the finds from archeological excavations that form the pool 
of materials available for the selection of glass samples are mostly of a 
random nature, because the glass tesserae are no longer found in their 
intended setting and are thus deprived of some defining characteristics. 

At this stage, another limitation of studies of mosaic glass, if they are 
used in isolation, comes from the lack of a database established through 
controlled sampling, which could produce clear and indisputable 
references or, even better, useable patterns with wider applicability. 
The high cost of both sampling in situ and quality laboratory analyses 
at present severely limits any prospect of mass glass analyses that could 
provide sucha database. The scientists working in the field are well aware 
of these limitations since they cannot even distinguish, for example, 
between glass from the 11 and 12" centuries on chemical grounds..Thus, 
there is no reason to believe that chemical and physical glass analyses 
will replace archaeological and art-historical methods as the best means 
of determining the identity of the mosaics any time soon. Moreover, 
such analyses necessarily ignore the integrity of the finished art object by 
reducing it to its auxiliary components. 


‘scientific’ methodology from outside the field to the study of mosaics, see L. James, ‘What 
colours were Byzantine mosaics?’, in E. Borsook, F. Gioffredi Superbi and G. Pagliarulo, eds., 
Medieval Mosaics: light, colour, materials, The Harvard University Center for Italian Renaissance 
Studies at Villa I Tatti (Florence, 2000), 35-46. Displeased with the chronological framework 
presented by Otto Demus, The Mosaics of San Marco (Chicago-London, 1984), I, 43-5, James 
had published (without first-hand knowledge of any of the mosaics discussed) a revised — 
but incorrect — chronology of the mosaics of San Marco's east dome. Her reconstruction was 
based on partial observations collected from Ernest Hawkins ~ the co-author of her article 
(which appeared after his death), ‘The east dome of San Marco, Venice: a reconsideration’, 
DOP 48 (1994), 229-42. Hawkins had participated in 1975 in the first (but not the later) 
Corpus campaign(s) in San Marco, and thus his knowledge of the mosaics discussed was 
incomplete, To solve her perceived problem, James suggested on page 37, note 7 of her 2000 
article: Many of the chronological issues present in the 5. Marco mosaics might be solved 
through technical analysis of the tesserae rather than a reliance on the art historian’s eye’; 
and further, on page 39: ’so, to “Munsell” a mosaic is not easy. This is where the chroma- or 
colori-meter might come in ... the conversion of the colours to a numerical code’, while in 
note 16 she announces, ‘This is an area that I am hoping to explore more fully, indeed to see 
if it is practicable for use on mosaics’. See also L. James, ‘Byzantine glass mosaic tesserae: 
some material considerations’, BMGS 30 (2006), 29-47; esp. 40, for a very conjectural attempt 
to ‘date and source glass by its constituent elements’. 
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The recent study of the west wall at Torcello, a collaboration between 
an archaeologist/art-historian and an archaeologist/scientist (its results 
are published i exterso elsewhere), is unprecedented among glass studies 
both because of the relatively large number of samples analyzed (c. 150), 
and especially because of the solid scholarly information available for 
the mosaic from which the samples have been taken, and thus for each 
individual sample.* The mosaic, one of three such decorations in the same 
church, all largely of the 11" century, is located on the west wall of the 
church of Santa Maria Assunta, the former cathedral of Torcello near 
Venice. It depicts, from top to bottom, the Crucifixion, the Anastasis, and 
the Last Judgement. Most of the original phase of the mosaic belongs to 
sometime around the second half of the 11" century, a date suggested 
by stylistic comparisons and confirmed by technical analogies. That it 
was executed by Byzantine mosaicists is a conclusion that can be reached 
by considering either the iconographic, the stylistic or the technical 
information.’ The Byzantine team members, who were commissioned by 
the Venetian patrons for this specific subject, but were left to themselves 
in their choice of models, executed a composition according to the Greek 
canon of subjects and iconography that were well known to them: the 
compositional units and morphological details are recognizably Byzantine, 
even without captions to identify the individual subjects. 

One example of such a subject is offered by the group of bishops, 
the first one from the centre among the four choroi of the Elect (fig. 
26.1), represented in the fifth of the six registers of the west wall:5 their 
ecclesiastical dress is Byzantine and their features, clearly identifiable, 
are those of John Chrysostom, leading the group; Gregory of Nazianzus; 
Nicholas of Myra; and Basil the Great; when a tonsured, clean-shaven 
western cleric is shown, he is in a back row, his garments hidden by the 
eastern bishops. The materials used for the bishops’ images match those 
found throughout the west wall; all tesserae are finely cut and combined 


> This project was funded by the Delmas Foundation, New York and by the NEH in 
part. See I. Andreescu-Treadgold and J. Henderson, with M. Roe, ‘Glass from the mosaics 
on the west wall of Torcello’s basilica. 1. Documenting Byzantine workshops and later 
restorations in the Venetian lagoon. II. Technologies in transition: Torcello glass tesserae, 
primary glass production and glass trade in the medieval Mediterranean’, Arte medievale n.s. 
V.2 (2006), 87-140. 


* 1. Andreescu, ‘Les mosaiques de la lagune vénitienne aux environs de 1100’, in Actes 


du XVe Congrés International d'Etudes Byzantines, Athénes, 1976, vol. II: Art et Arcléologie, 
Communications (Athens, 1981), 15-30. 

5 Their code identification in the Torcello fascicule of the Corpus for Wall Mosaics is TO, 
SMA, W V, 4a-d; for the Corpus, see below, notes 9-10, and for the graphic identification of 
the subjects on the west wall (with captions), see ‘Glass’ (as in note 3), appendices | and II, 
106 and 108. 
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Figure 26.1 ‘Torcello, Santa Maria Assunta, west wall mosaic (Choroi of the 
Elect). 


according to standard practices for the Byzantine workshops known to 
us. The technique of their execution is excellent, if slightly ‘mechanized’ 
(note the group’s ‘serial’ eyes and the tops of the heads, all lined up along 
the same axis). 

Arevealing detail gives us additional information about the workshop. 
Across the entire lower part of the register, there is a noticeable division 
in the mosaic surface, running from wall to wall. The narrow, horizontal 
band at the register’s bottom, with a texture slightly different from that of 
the main field above, displays the longish figures’ lower legs and feet (fig. 
26.1). In fact, this lower section belongs technically —if not iconographically 
—to the next register from the last, having been the first to be set from the 
last scaffolding platform. 

The horizontal seam identifies a passage between two different levels 
of the descending scaffolding. The reason this last passage is more 
noticeable than the scaffolding passages above it is in part the recycling 
in the fifth register’s lower level (that of the legs and feet) of rather large 
amounts of leftover or previously discarded glass tesserae (especially of 
the transparent green- and amber-coloured type). These materials have 
been used throughout the west wall, but here they are shaped and cut 
less regularly than those found either in the areas above, or in the sixth 
register below, and they slightly alter the texture of the mosaic’s surface.° 


® T. Andreescu, ‘Torcello Il: la chronologie relative des mosaiques pariétales’, DOP 30 


(1976), 245-341, especially fig. 1 (where the horizontal division is indicated by a white line) 
and 259-60. There are several other documented passages of horizontal scaffolding levels 
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Due to the peritia graeca, the west wall’s 11"-century Byzantine mosaics 
at Torcello are inferior to none of the mosaics preserved from that time in 
Byzantium proper (including the Zoe panel of St Sophia). But at Torcello, 
we also witness the specific circumstances of a workshop caught short 
in some of its materials towards the end of a commission abroad.’ Either 
the workshop had no access to additional supplies, or it was intent on 
using all leftover materials, no matter how fragmentary, even if they were 
previously discarded or simply unused tesserae. 

Let us note at this stage that none of the workshop practices discussed 
above would be detectable by scientific examination alone. There are 
several other facts about this workshop that cannot be discussed here, 
including the creative adaptation of a subject to a limited, given surface, 
or how the identification of various ‘hands’ (and the areas covered by each 
of them) in the west wall composition illuminates some of the economic 
aspects of workshop organization, such as patterns of procuring and 
disbursing supplies and the varying quality of the mosaics’ execution 
within a given team. These, like other observations of an archaeological 
nature resulting from the study of these wall mosaics in situ, shed a strong 
light on the trade taking place from Byzantium to Venice. Such trade must 
have been relatively intense at the time, if we measure it by the sheer 
number of mosaic workshops documented ‘archaeologically’ in Venice 
and its surroundings.® 

How was this information on the wall mosaics gathered? The simple 
answer is, through the systematic examination of the mosaics in situ 
and the organization of the resulting information in Corpus form. The 
methodological instrument best suited to the study of wall mosaics, the 
Corpus for Wall Mosaics, was used for the first time in the North Adriatic 


as well as various ‘hands’ (horizontal and vertical seams) at Torcello alone, identified on 
the west wall and in the south chapel. For the latter, cf. I. Andreescu-Treadgold, ‘Torcello V. 
Workshop methods of the mosaicists in the south chapel’, Venezia Arti 9 (1995), 15-28. Similar 
seams marking scaffolding levels are noticeable in San Vitale; cf. I. Andreescu-Treadgold, 
‘The two original phases at San Vitale’, Quaderni di Soprintendenza 3 (1997), 6-22; 109-13. 


? Another such example, also at Torcello, is found in the south chapel; cf. I. Andreescu- 


Treadgold, ‘Torcello IV. Cappella Sud, mosaici: cronologia relativa, cronologia assoluta e 
analisi delle paste vitree’, in R. Farioli Campanati, ed., Atti del III Colloquio Internazionale sul 
Mosnico Antico (Ravenna 6-10 Settembre 1980) (Ravenna, 1983), 535-51; a shortage of materials 


is also evident in the second phase of San Marco's east dome (unpublished). 


8 Many more mosaic decorations, now destroyed, are mentioned in early Venetian 


sources; for one such wall mosaic decoration, partly uncovered through excavations but 
only as rubble, see I. Andreescu-Treadgold with R.H. Brill, ‘Some considerations on the 
eleventh-century Byzantine wall mosaics of Hosios Loukas and San Nicold di Lido, with a 
chemical analysis of glass tesserae’, Musiva et sectilia 4 (2009), forthcoming. 
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area, in Venice, in 1975.’ After the first survey conducted from scaffoldings 
in San Marco, in the same year I surveyed the Middle Byzantine wall 
mosaics in Torcello, Murano, Trieste and Ravenna (the fragments preserved 
from the Basilica Ursiana and dated by an inscription to 1112). Finally, for 
comparative purposes, I conducted similar surveys in 1976 and 1977 in 
the Byzantine churches of Hosios Loukas and Daphni, as well as in St 
Sophia (the imperial panels only). The last campaign in San Marco took 
place in 1979.” 

These surveys were designed to emphasize the typology of the 
mosaics, and aimed to establish, among other objectives, the relative 
chronology within each unit surveyed. Occasionally, with the help of 
archival documents (mostly for the repairs in modern times), the absolute 
chronology could be determined as well. 

Among other results are the identification of various mosaicists 
~ ancient and modern — anonymous for the most part, but occasionally 
identifiable by means of their own idiosyncratic styles. A related and 
important benefit is the possibility of distinguishing originals from fakes." 


° Fora recent discussion, see I. Andreescu-Treadgold, ‘Il “Corpus dei mosaici_parietali 


nella zona nord Adriatica” e la campionatura delle tessere vitree del III registro della parete 
ovest a S. Maria Assunta di Torcello (1)’, in IX Colloquto dell’Associazioue Italiana per lo Studio 
e la Conservazione del Mosaico (AISCOM), Aosta, 2003 (Ravenna, 2004), 175-90; I. Andreescu- 
Treadgold, ‘Il “Corpus dei mosaici parietali nella zona nord Adriatica” e la campionatura 
delle tessere vitree della parete ovest a S. Maria Assunta di Torcello (II): gli altri registri’, in 
AISCOM X Lecce, 2004 (Ravenna, 2005), 617-36; and Andreescu-Treadgold and Henderson, 
with Roe, ’Glass’, particularly 100-101 and appendices I-IH, 105-10. Over the years, I have 
published several sample entries in Corpus format. For one from the south chapel in Torcello, 
cf. ’Torcello IV’ (as in note 7), appendix I, 542-9. From the west wall, two entries (detached 
heads) connected with the third register were published in I. Andreescu-Treadgold, ‘The 
Real and the Fake; two mosaic heads from Venice in American collections’, Studi Veneziani 
36 (1998), 279-300, appendices I and I, 295-300; one entry from the sixth register of the 
west wall appears in J. Andreescu-Ireadgold, ‘II ”Corpus” (II)’, appendix II, 624-9; and 
one entry from the third register appears in ’Glass’ (as in note 3), appendix III, 108-10. For 
other published Corpus-style entries, see those for the 6"-century heads from Ravenna’s San 
Michele in Africisco (now in the Museo Provinciale Torcello and the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London); ef. I. Andreescu-Treadgold, ‘The mosaics of San Michele in Africisco, 
Ravenna, rediscovered’, Corso di cultura ravennate e bizantina 37 (1990), 13-57, appendices 
1-3, 45-57, and I. Andreescu-Treadgold, ‘I mosaici antichi e quelli ottocenteschi diS. Michele 
in Africisco: lo studio filologico’, in C. Spadoni and L. Kniffitz, eds., San Michele in Africisco e 
Veta giustinianea (Milan, 2007), 113-49. 


10 The Corpus was then abandoned by its sponsoring institution, Dumbarton Oaks, 


soon after its change of director in 1978. Later, in connection with the restoration campaigns 
of the mosaics of Santa Maria Assunta (1979-84), I was able to finish independently the 
fascicule on Torcello, which has proved invaluable in my research ever since. 

"Fake mosaics area sensitive issue even for important museums: a fake fragment with 
an idiosyncratic head of Christ has been exhibited for several years now in the Byzantine 


section of the Metropolitan Museum of Art; cf. H.C. Evans, ‘The Arts of Byzantium’, reprint 
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In all these cases, again, informed connoisseurship applied to the mosaics 
can achieve far more conclusive results than a chemical or physical study 
alone can hope to establish (not to mention that the data found in glass, 
which has been subjected to recycling throughout its history, contains 
several ambiguities from the start). 

Next to the west wall at Torcello, another area of the basilica, the south 
chapel of Santa Maria Assunta, is also decorated with wall mosaics, as is 
the church’s main apse. I sampled the south chapel mosaics at more or less 
the same time as the ones from the west wall and turned the tesserae over 
for analysis to Marco Verita from the Stazione Sperimentale del Vetro, 
Murano, almost thirty years ago. Since that time, a few tesserae have been 
analyzed and published by S. Hreglich and Marco Verita in tandem with 
my ‘Torcello IV’ (both were delivered at the same conference and followed 
each other in the published Acts). The bulk of the south chapel analyses, 
however, has not yet been published, though Verita informed me recently 
(2008) that he intends to do so." 

After the scaffolding campaigns of the 1970s and 80s, we know a lot 
more about the south chapel and its mosaics than we did previously. 


of The Metropolitan Museum of Art Bulletin, Spring 2001, "Mosaic Head of Christ; Glass; 
Byzantine; Made 1100-1200; 113/8x81/4 in. (28,9x20,9 cm.); Lent by Mary and Michael 
Jaharis’ reproduced in color on p. 40. In conversation, Evans informed me that some of the 
glass tesserae had been tested by the Museum’s laboratory and did not appear to be modem. 
T told her, however, that many other considerations were more significant than the antiquity 
of the mosaic’s tesserae, which are its building-blocks but are also loose elements that can be 
procured individually. Among the red flags, on technical grounds alone, the modem setting 
bed is without justification, and so is the contrived pattern of missing tesserae that would 
‘antique’ the texture of the piece. Other oddities include faulty ‘grammar’ in the execution 
of the gold background and the face and the unprecedented use of transparent ‘amber’ glass 
as the main material for the flesh tones of the face and neck. Even more egregious is the 
case of the mosaic allegedly from the 6'-century apse of San Michele in Africisco, Ravenna, 
exhibited in the Museum fiir Spatantike und Byzantinische Kunst in Berlin, in reality a copy 
made in precisely 1850-51 during a well-documented episode of royal Prussian collecting; 
cf. Andreescu-Treadgold, ’San Michele’ (as in note 9). 

12S. Hreglich and M. Verita, "Determinazione alla microsonda elettronica della 
composizione chimica di alcune tessere di mosaico vetroso, campionate nella Cappella Sud 
della basilica di S. Maria Assunta di Torcello’, in Farioli Campanati, ed., Ali 1980, 553—4: 
lavoro sin qui svolto su circa un centinaio di tessere di mosaico vetroso da parte della 
Stazione Sperimentale del Vetro, per conto dell’Intemational Torcello Committee ...’. The 
tesserae were listed and their location identified in the drawing which is part of the published 
sample Corpus entry: cf. I. Andreescu-Ireadgold, “Torcello IV’ (as in note 7), appendices I and 
TI, 542-50. 

'3 An update regarding the state of decay of some of the glass tesserae was presented 
by F. Finelli, M. Verita and S. Zecchin, ‘Stato di conservazione e cause di alterazione delle 
tessere vitree del mosaico della cappella del Santissimo Sacramento nella basilica di Santa 
Maria Assunta a Torcello’, in C. Angelelli, ed., AISCOM XII, Padova—Brescia 2006 (Tivoli, 
2007), 45-54. 
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Determinations based on the mosaic tesserae and their setting bed already 
allowed in 1979 the unequivocal dating of the entire commission to the 
same phase, somewhere in the 11" century, possibly around the middle of 
the century." This fact was previously unknown to scholars who, because 
of the chapel’s unusual iconography (inspired by various models put 
together ad hoc), traditionally speculated on the mosaics’ various sections, 
assigning them different dates; their subjects did not seem to be of a 
piece either iconographically or stylistically. Later interventions, already 
identified during the first survey in 1975, were better documented in 1979 
from the new and longer-lasting scaffoldings (in place for the restoration 
of the mosaics). In this second period, I was able to identify the workshop 
methods and to sketch out a profile for the team involved in the south 
chapel, a commission possibly dating from before the one on the west 
wall, but with a team that was certainly different, and professionally less 
accomplished." Still, despite the differences noticed between the two 
mosaics, there are also similarities: first, those connected with the Zeitgeist, 
and next, those due to the Byzantine artistic training of mosaicists across 
the spectrum. 

Given the two ensembles’ nearly contemporary date — sometime 
around the mid-11" century and later - their shared peritia graeca, and 
their coexistence in the same building, it is worthwhile to compare the 
work of the two workshops in archaeological and artistic terms.'"* As for 
the analysis of the glass tesserae involved, there is the other complex in 
the Venetian area from around the mid-11™ century, available only as 
excavated rubble, from the church of San Nicolo’ at the Lido.” No earlier 
traces of mosaic-making in the early middle ages have been found yet in 
Venice (and no identified samples have been taken from the earliest, 11"- 
century mosaics in San Marco). 


14 ‘Torcello IV’ (as in note 7). 


‘Torcello III’ (as in note 6) and ‘Torcello V’ (also as in note 6).. 
Iam currently finishing the documentation connected with the samples in the south 
chapel, under the terms of a grant from the Delmas Foundation (2008), and will then proceed 


to the comparative study of the two workshops.. 
17 


15 


16 


See I, Andreescu-Treadgold with R.H. Brill, ‘Some considerations’ (as in note 8). 


18 Tam particularly pleased with the most recent published results of physico-chemical 


glass analyses, which exclude any connection between the remains from the glass furnace 
excavated in Torcello by the Polish archaeological expedition in 1961-62 — L. Leciejewicz, 
E. Tabaczyiiska, and S. Tabaczynski, Torcello: Scavi 1061-1962 (Rome, 1977), updated in L. 
Leciejewicz, ed., Torcello: muove ricerche archeologiche (Rome, 2000), 91, re-dating the furnace 
to the late 9"- or 10 century — and the wall mosaics in that church (a conclusion already 
obvious on chronological and typological grounds); see M. Verita, A. Renier and S. Zecchin, 
‘Chemical analyses of ancient glass findings excavated in the Venetian lagoon’, Journal of 
Cultural Heritage 3 (2002), 261-71. 
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In looking at identifiable Byzantine mosaic decorations in Venice 
datable to the 11" century, all of them imports and therefore products 
of trade (the south chapel, west wall, and main apse at Torcello, the one 
from San Nicolo at the Lido, and the three distinct ones preserved at 
San Marco), the study of the glass tesserae is — at this stage of research 
— far more informative for historians of glass than for art historians 
practising in the field. Without even counting the imprecisions built into 
glass analyses carried out in three different countries and with different 
varieties of equipment, glass production in itself can answer many fewer 
questions about mosaic-making (though it may answer some) than a 
complex and multifaceted investigation directed at the finished artefact. 
Both in their time and centuries later, the mosaics were meant to be art 
as well as to convey meaning beyond their material reality. Limiting the 
focus of the investigation of wall mosaics to small glass cubes is, to say 
the least, reductive. Although glass investigations are of great interest for 
the history of mosaics, even in matters of production patterns or trade the 
features of the finished mosaic decoration can give us information that is 
far more important than just knowing the way in which the tesserae were 
obtained. 


Part 2. New interpretations of production and distribution based on the 
chemical analysis of glass mosaic tesserae. Julian Henderson 


Introduction 

The manufacture of glass involves a series of interrelated steps: the 
gathering of the raw materials, their purification, their mixing, and the 
addition of colourants and their fusion at high temperatures in a furnace. 
Fuel supply is a crucial part of the process, and a lack of fuel clearly can 
have overriding significance. Once made, the raw glass may then be 
worked at high temperatures in a number of ways, of which blowing 
to make glass vessels must be considered one of the most important. 
Other glass-working processes include casting glass into moulds, carving 
glass vessels, and making glass tesserae. The production of glass objects 
depends on the ways in which glass behaves at various temperatures. 
This behaviour will, in turn, be dependent on the raw materials used to 
make the glass, which is also reflected in the chemical compositions of 
the glass. It is the relationships between raw materials, glass chemical 
compositions, glass provenance and trade that form the focus of this 
paper. In an ideal world, given sufficiently controlled and conservative 
production processes, it becomes possible to fingerprint the glass 
chemically. However, being able to link chemically characterized glass to 
its production site or production zone, and to go on from there to suggest 
trade in glass based on this characterization, is not an easy matter. There 
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are a number of factors to be considered. Ideally, one would like to be 
able to find and excavate 11-century sites where it can be shown that 
glass was fused from primary raw materials. The raw glass could then 
be chemically characterized. Secondly, such a characterization relies on 
a minimal amount of glass made using different technological traditions 
being mixed because, self-evidently, such recycling would destroy the 
individual chemical characteristics of each glass tradition. Thirdly, it relies 
on a statistically viable number of diagnostic samples being analyzed. 
These may include raw glass (if possible, deriving directly from the 
furnace), glass-blowing moils (the primary evidence for glass-blowing), 
glass vessel fragments, and perhaps glass tesserae. The critical thing is 
that these samples should be well dated and, if possible, from scientifically 
excavated archaeological contexts. If it were possible to relate chemically 
characterized glass to separate production sites, one could begin to build 
up trade networks. Another word for sourcing glass is provenance. Overall, 
this is a tricky research area to be involved in, but if it eventually bears 
fruit, it will contribute to models of production and — of course — trade. As 
V. Francois and J.-M. Spieser have pointed out,” until recently our picture 
of Byzantine glass production was to a large extent based on studies of 
rare surviving pieces such as the fine vessels from San Marco in Venice. 

The rest of this paper falls into four sections. Firstly, a brief description of 
late antique glass production technology; secondly, a consideration of the 
technology used in the manufacture of 11'-century Torcello glass tesserae 
based on their chemical compositions; thirdly, a comparison of Torcello 
glass technology especially with the technology of the contemporary 11°- 
century glass found on the Serge Limam shipwreck; and, last, a discussion 
of how such data can be interpreted in terms of glass production in the 
Levant and trade in the 11%-century Mediterranean. 


The Technological Background 


Between c. AD 500 and 1000, glasses were made using two different basic 
recipes. Each recipe probably involved the combination of two basic raw 
materials: 
1. Natron glass: silica sand combined with a sodium-rich flux, the 
mineral natron; 
2. Plant ash glass: silica (crushed quartz pebbles or a quartz sand) 
combined with a sodium-rich flux, namely plant ash. 


pov Francois and J.-M. Spieser, ‘Pottery and glass in Byzantium’, in Laiou, ed., 


Economic History, 593. 
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Both combinations of raw materials led to the introduction of a third basic 
ingredient, calcium oxide. This was present as the mineral aragonite in 
shell fragments, present in sand used to make natron glass, and present as- 
(e.g.) calctum carbonate (‘lime’) in the plant, later ashed and used to make 
plant ash glass.” The natron used was probably that which occurs at Wadi 
Natrun in Egypt.” The ashed plants that were used were probably alkali- 
tolerant genera that grew, and still grow, on the margins of deserts and 
probably mainly of the genus Salsola.” Thanks to the work by D. Jacoby 
and L. Zecchin,* we do, however, know that such plants were exported 
from the Levant to Venice to make glass in the late 13" and 14" centuries. 

After grinding finely and mixing the raw materials, the glass batch 
may then have been fritted. In this process, the raw materials were heated 
together in a fritting-oven at relatively low temperatures (600°C.—700°C.) 
so as to break down carbonates and sulphates present in the alkaline 
raw materials. This would have caused gases such as carbon dioxide and 
sulphur trioxide to be driven off (a form of purification). The aim was 
to reduce the proportion of gas bubbles in the glass produced (fig. 26.2). 
The frit, generally a greyish granular material, would then be mixed with 
fragments of scrap glass (cullet) and melted in a glass furnace to produce 
the final glass melt (i.e. a two-stage process). We do know, however, that 
glass can be manufactured from its primary raw materials by simply 
melting them together in a single process. Frit rarely survives unless 
overheated so that it becomes glassy and is discarded (fig. 26.2), so it is 
difficult to know when the fritting process was used. We have evidence 
for the manufacture of Byzantine glass in a single-chambered furnace 
called a tank furnace (fig. 26.3). The mixture of raw materials would fill 
the furnace and the whole would be heated to a minimum temperature 
of 1100°C. However, there is still a possibility that the primary glass raw 


20 The first batch of chemical analyses of halophytic plant ashes from a range of 


geological contexts in the Middle East has been published in: Y. Barkoudah and J. Henderson, 
‘Plant ashes from Syria and the manufacture of ancient glass: ethnographic and scientific 
aspects’, ]GS 48 (2006), 297-321. It is evident from these results that even plant ashes with 
suitably high levels of sodium carbonate, the flux, did not necessarily contain sufficient 
calcium oxide to provide the levels found in ancient (including Islamic) plant ash glasses. It 
has been suggested (n. 38) that bone ash may have been used as an alternative or additional 
source of lime in plant ash glasses. 

21 J. Henderson, The Science and Archaeology of Materials (London-New York, 2000), 
26; AJ. Shortland, ’Evaporites of the Wadi natrun: seasonal and annual variation and its 


implication for ancient exploitation’, Arelmeometry 46 (2004), 497-516. 


a 
*“— Barkoudah and Henderson, ‘Plant ashes’. 


23° D. Jacoby, ‘Raw materials for the glass industries of Venice and the Terraferma, 
about 1370~about 1460’, JGS 35 (1993), 65-90; L. Zecchin, ‘Materie prime e mezzi d’opera 
dei vetrai nei documenti veneziani dal 1233 al 1347’, Stazione Sperimentale del Vetro 4 (1980), 
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Figure 26.2 Overheated glass frit. 


materials were initially fritted. Indeed, by doing so, the batch would have 
been denser, a larger volume of batch would have been melted, and a 
greater quantity of raw glass produced from each melting event, the 
whole process being a more economic use of raw materials, especially 
the most expensive, fuel. When melted fully, the glass would attach itself 
to the floor of the tank furnace, and once it had cooled down would be 
removed by using an implement such as a pickaxe. Excavations of the 
tank furnace remains at Raqga, Syria produced many fragments of glass 
with conchoidal fractures, showing that the glass had been removed in 
this way. There is evidence for glass-making locations at sites such as 6" 
- to 7*-century Dor,* and 10"- to 12"-century Tyre. The raw glass would 
then either be placed within a crucible in a three-chambered glass furnace 
in the same locality so that it could be extracted and worked (e.g. moulded 
or blown), or exported to other glass-working centres. 

Natron glasses tend to exhibit relatively tight compositional variations 
because the purer mineral source of allcali flux (natron) was used to make 
them. Although plants exhibit some compositional variation, the chemical 
analyses of glasses thought to have been made from them do nevertheless 


2 . se S > ie 
24 -Y. Gorin-Rosen, ‘The ancient glass industry in Israel: summary of the finds and new 


discoveries’, in M.-D. Nenna, ed., La route du verre, Maison de l’/Orient Méditerraneéan-Jean 
Pouilloux (Lyon, 2000), 49. 


5B Aldsworth, G. Haggerty, S. Jennings and D. Whitehouse, ‘Medieval glassmaking 


at Tyre, Lebanon’, JGS 44 (2002), 49-66. 
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Figure 26.3 Drawing of a reconstructed single chambered tank furnace. 


exhibit a degree of discrete compositional variation, probably a reflection 
of variations in the geology in which the plants grew, the plant genus 
used, and the melting conditions employed. It goes without saying that 
the impurities that became incorporated in the glass batch when a mineral 
alkali source was used rather than an organic plant ash alkali source are 
quite distinct (fig. 26.5). 

The ‘natural’ colour of raw glass is green, as a result of the presence 
of iron impurities in the glass melt. Cobalt, copper and manganese 
oxides produce blue, turquoise green and purple colours respectively.” 
Glass colouration is not necessarily straightforward, since a range of 
factors such as the chemical environment of the colourants in the glass, 
the furnace atmosphere, the maximum furnace temperature, the dwell 
times in the furnace, and the major components of the glass can affect 
it.” The glass tesserae, which will be discussed below, (as in fig. 26.1), 
are of both translucent and opaque colours. Opacity is caused by the 
presence of a range of minute crystals, such as lead-tin oxide (yellow) and 
cuprous oxide or copper (red) as seen here. The colouration of Torcello 


ze Henderson, Science, 30-35. 
27 Thid., 29-30. 
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tesserae, including 18"- and 19''-century examples, is discussed in detail 
elsewhere.” Given restrictions of space, this paper will focus on the major 
glass compositions. 


Torcello 


The data on which this part of the paper will focus result from the 
collaboration described above by my co-author. In particular, we shall 
consider data obtained through the chemical analysis of glass tesserae 
from the third register of the mosaic on the west wall of the church of 
Santa Maria Assunta at Torcello, as provided by Dr Andreescu-Treadgold. 
Here, as elsewhere among the 150 tesserae sampled, it has been possible 
to define specific compositional types. These compositional types reflect 
the raw materials that were used to make the glass. [t can be stated that 
glasses that fall into a particular compositional group were made from 
the same or very similar raw materials. As already mentioned, plant ash 
glass was manufactured and used for hundreds of years. In spite of this, 
some glass is highly characteristic of the period of its production, and 
apparently also of the zone of its production. Thus it is important to define 
the types of glass used to make Torcello tesserae as a starting-point, and 
to move on from there to suggest where it might have been made and 
possibly imported from. 


The Types of Glass Used to Make the Torcello Tesserae 
From about AD 800 in the Orient and in the Occident, the mineral source 
of alkali, Egyptian natron, ‘dried up’, or at least what was left became 
unusable.” This led to the reintroduction of the plant ash source of alkali 
that had been used to manufacture the earliest glasses made in the Middle 
East. : 
Twenty-eight glass tesserae from the third register of the west wall 
at Torcello were sampled microdestructively, and chemically analyzed 
using an electron microprobe.” Most of these glasses are of a basic soda- 
lime-silica composition, except when opaque, in which case lead was also 
sometimes added. The results of these analyses indicate, first, that a major 
distinction can be mace between glass tesserae made from plant ash and 
natron. This can be seen clearly in fig. 26.4, a bi-plot of the two alkalis 


28 Andreescu-Treadgold and Henderson with Roe, ‘Glass’, 126-34. 


29 J. Henderson, ‘Tradition and experiment in first millennium AD glass production: 


the emergence of early Islamic glass technology in late antiquity’, Accounts of Chemical 


Research, 35.8 (2002), 594-602. 


30 J. Henderson, ‘Electron probe microanalyses of mixed-alkali glasses’, Archaeometry 


30 (1988), 77-911. 
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detected in the glass tesserae analyzed, namely soda and potassium 
oxides. Two features are to be noted in fig. 26.4: firstly, some of the natron 
glasses contain higher soda levels than found in the plant ash glasses, and 
secondly, the plant ash glasses contain higher potassium oxide impurities 
than found in natron glasses. In many cases, the total alkali levels in the 
two glass types is similar. 

The positive correlation between magnesium and potassium oxides 
found in various kinds of Torcello glasses (fig. 26.5) is commonly found in 
ancient glasses. This bi-plot is an opportunity to discuss the compositional 
characteristics of glasses that have been used to make the Torcello tesserae. 
The first type of glass, made from the mineral natron, contains relatively 
low magnesia and potassium oxide levels at c. 1 per cent and below for 
both types of natron glass identified. Two distinct subtypes are labelled in 
fig. 26.5: natron glass 1 and natron glass 2. In contrast, plant ash glasses 
contain higher levels of both magnesia and potassium oxide impurities. 
From this plot, itis apparent that there are also two distinct kinds of plant 
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Figure 26.4 A bi-plot of the relative weight percentages of potassium oxide 
versus sodium oxide in glass tesserae from Torcello register IIT. 


ash glass; the majority, plant ash glass 1 (16 samples), form a positively 
correlated distribution. The balance of three plant ash glasses, which 
contain magnesia levels of above 2.35 per cent, will be referred to as plant 
ash 2. 

Fig. 26.6 is a bi-plot of magnesia against alumina contents in the 
Torcello samples. Alumina is an impurity associated with the silica and 
magnesia; an impurity associated with the alkali (flux) used to make 
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the glass (see above). The highest levels of alumina (c. 2.5 per cent) are 
found in mineral impurities in sand. Lower levels (c. 1.0-1.5 per cent) are 
thought to have been introduced with crushed quartz pebbles or purer 
quartz sand. Again, we see the same distinct groupings of the two kinds 
of natron glass and two distinct groups of plant ash glasses, depending on 
the purity of the silica used. These Torcello glass mosaic tesserae contain 
a range of alumina levels of between c. 1.2 per cent and 2.8 per cent. 
Moreover, there are tesserae that contain a range of intermediate levels 
of potassium oxide levels, including intermediate levels found in ‘typical’ 
plant ash and natron glasses (fig. 26.5). The ranges of values, including 
intermediate ones, suggest that some Torcello (raw) glass was made by 
extending plant ash glass with the addition of natron glass. Supplies of 
natron started to dry up in the 6" to 7" centuries, so the need to use an 
alternative source of alkali increased in the 8 century. By the early 9" 
century, plant ash glass had begun to be the dominant glass type in use.*! 

Fig. 26.7 is a bi-plot of alumina versus calcium oxide in the 28 samples 
analyzed. The feature to note is that most of the glasses, of the plant ash 
glass 1 composition, contain between c. 6.97 per cent and 8.67 per cent 
calcium oxide, together with constrained alumina values of between 1.66 
per cent and 2.22 per cent. A (dispersed) group of six samples of (type 1) 
natron glasses and two samples of plant ash type 1 glasses contain above 
2 per cent alumina. Three other plant ash glass samples, of type 2, contain 
between 1.3 per cent and 1.8 per cent alumina. The balance of natron 
glasses, of type 1, contain low levels of both alumina and calcium oxide. 
A ‘mixing line’ can again be observed in the data plotted in fig. 26.7, with 
“plant ash glass’ 1 occupying the intermediate position between a typical 
Roman/Byzantine natron glass and a typical Islamic plant ash glass. 

To recap, we are dealing essentially with four technologically distinct 
types of ancient glass, as shown in figs 26.5 and 26.6. The compositional 
types show that different glass-making traditions were involved in their 
manufacture, and may well also reflect differences in the source of the 
glass. As far as we know, the Levant, including Syria, was the principle 
manufacturing area for plant ash glass using the plants growing in semi- 
desert environments. With this in mind, we can start to suggest some 
possible origins. The four ancient compositional types are: 

(1) Plant ash glass 1” with elevated levels of potassium and magnesium 
oxides. This is a relatively unusual type of glass compared with published 
plant ash glass compositions. These glasses were nevertheless probably 
made in the Islamic Middle East, and there are some 9"-century Syrian 


51 Henderson, ‘Tradition’. 


This is referred to as ‘Mixed natron-plant ash’ glass in Andreescu-Treadgold and 
Henderson with Roe, ‘Glass’, 126 and table 1. 
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Figure 26.5 A bi-plot of the relative weight percentages of potassium oxide 
versus magnesium oxide in glass tesserae from Torcello register III. 
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Figure 26.6 A bi-plot of the relative weight percentages of aluminium oxide 
versus magnesium oxide in glass tesserae from Torcello register IT. 
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examples. They constitute the majority of the Torcello data discussed 
here. Stocks of raw plant ash glass would have been extended with an 
admixture of raw or scrap natron glass. This glass type can therefore be 
regarded as characteristic of the 11"-century Byzantine world. 


(2) Three examples of plant ash glass 2 have been identified. This type is 
typical of 11"- to 12'-century ‘Islamic’ glass made in Syria and elsewhere 
in the Levant, containing consistently higher magnesia levels than type 1, 
and in many cases typically lower alumina levels. 


(3) A natron glass type 1 composition, which is more typical of ‘Roman’/ 
early Byzantine glass, contains impurity patterns that are typical especially 
of those from western contexts. This type is distinct from natron glasses 
with Al,O, levels in excess of 3 per cent made on the coast of the Levant. 


(4) Three samples of natron glass type 2 contain relatively low levels 
of magnesium, aluminium and calcium oxides. This would have been 
manufactured using a mineral alkali source, and it is perhaps recycled 
and Roman or early Byzantine in origin. 


Discussion 

In order to place the chemical compositions of these Torcello glass mosaic 
tesserae into a broader context, comparisons need to be made with 
compositions of contemporary groups of glasses. The aim is to cast light 
on the possible origins of the Torcello glasses. 

An invaluable group of glasses for comparison was derived from the 
Serce Limam shipwreck off the south-west coast of Turkey. Its terminus 
dating is fixed by the occurrence of Byzantine coins of Basil II and three 
Fatimid glass weights dating to 1024/25, or possibly 1021/22.° It is worth 
describing briefly the nature of this important wreck, which was excavated 
by George Bass and his team. The cargo inchided 80-odd intact glass 
vessels, some 10- to 20 thousand broken glass vessels of over two hundred 
shapes, and approximately two metric tons of raw glass blocks up to 30cm 
across, which would have been collected directly from glass factories. As 
many as 11,000 objects described as ‘rough-rimmed glass discs’ by Bass,*° 
were grouped together in the hold. Judging from the published photo, 
these appear to be lid moils, a by-product from the manufacture of glass 


G.F, Bass and F.H. van Doorninck, ‘An eleventh century shipwreck at Serce Limam, 
Turkey’, IJNA 7 (1978), 119-32; B. Lledo, ‘Mold siblings in the 11 century cullet from Serce 
Limanr’, JGS 39 (1997), 43-55. 


34 GE. Bass, The nature of the Serce Limani Glass’, JGS 26 (1984), 64-5. 
5 Tbid., fig. 4. 
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bowls and beakers. They would therefore have been gathered directly 
from a glass-blowing workshop. The cargo also included broken vessels 
and over eighty intact glass vessels, including many typical Islamic 
pattern-moulded vessels. Van Doorninck® is of the opinion that the ship 
was sailing towards a Byzantine glass workshop. , 

One hundred and three glass samples, including pattern moulded 
vessels, moils, and what is described as cullet (raw glass), were chemically 
analyzed by Bob Brill and published in 1999.°” The analytical results show 
that the majority were plant ash glasses, accompanied by much smaller 
numbers of natron and highly coloured lead oxide-silica glasses. How do 
these compositions compare with the contemporary data for glass tesserae 
from Torcello? 

In fig. 26.8, a comparison is made between relative levels of aluminium 
and magnesium oxides in Serge Liman: glasses, in Torcello glass mosaic 
tesserae, in 11'-century glasses excavated in Raqqa, Syria® and in raw 
glass from Banias in the Levant.” Magnesia and alumina are generally a 
reflection of the kind of alkali and silica raw materials used respectively. 
The first thing to note is that most Torcello and Serge Limami glasses are 
quite distinct from glass found at Raqqa and Banias. However, they also 
plot quite closely together; the Serge Limam: glasses contain generally 
higher magnesia levels than are found in the Torcello glasses. Indeed, 
the magnesia levels found in Torcello plant ash 1 glasses are quite tightly 
constrained. If we are suggesting that some Torcello glass (of plant ash 1 
composition) was made by extending plant ash glass with natron glass, 
then in the same way, Serge Liman1, with higher magnesia levels, was 
made from a higher proportion of plant ash glass, or a glass made with 
plants containing higher magnesia levels. Another point is that three of 
the Serge Limam glasses fall into the Torcello group, indicating that we are 
dealing with very similar glasses, probably made in the same place. 

There is therefore increasing evidence for the use of a rather diagnostic 
11-century glass that falls compositionally between typical plant ash 
(such as that from Raqga) and natron glasses produced on the Levantine 
coast. The data from the Serge Limam shipwreck include results for 


36 BH. van Doorninck, ‘The Serce Limam shipwreck: an 11" century cargo of Fatimid 


glassware cullet for Byzantine glassmakers’, in I. Uluslarasi, ed., First International Anatolian 
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37 Brill, Chemical Analyses, vol. 2, 178-87, table VILI. 


38 J. Henderson, 5. McCloughlin and D. McPhail, ‘Radical changes in Islamic glass 
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Archaeometry 46 (2004), 439-68. 
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Figure 26.7 A bi-plot of the relative weight percentages of alumina versis 
calcium oxide in glass tesserae from Torcello register III. 
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cullet (raw glass),*° which occupy a central area in the Serge Liman: data 
plotted in fig. 26.8. Moreover, the same diagnostic composition was used 
to make typical Islamic pattern moulded vessels found on the shipwreck. 
None of the 11"-century data for glass tesserae from Hosios Loukas as 
discussed by Freestone et al.” is of the intermediate compositional type 
(labelled plant ash 1 in figs 26.5, 26.6 and 26.7): it is almost all of the typical 
Islamic glass composition (labelled plant ash type 2 in figs 26.5, 26.6 and 
26.7). However, the seven results for Hosios Loukas tesserae published 
by Brill” do include a single example, five others being of a “plant ash 2’ 
composition (see also further analyses of Hosios Loukas glass tesserae by 
Brill, forthcoming, note 8 above). Brill’s other published data of closely 
dated tesserae include nine examples of ‘plant ash glass 1’ from ’11"- 
century’ San Marco, and two from San Clemente, Rome dated c. 1130." 
This would appear to be significant in that, for the data available, Torcello 
was the principal recipient of tesserae made using the mixed glass type. 
Perhaps the large-scale mixing of the two glass types did not occur until 
the 11® century. 

The occurrence of a small number of natron glasses at both Torcello 
and Serce Limaru probably shows that a small proportion of such glass, 
perhaps made in the 8" century or later, was recycled. Natron glasses 
characterized by very low levels of calcium oxide were made at Wadi 
Natrun, Egypt dating to between c. AD 400 and 800." The Torcello 
glasses all contain significantly lower alumina levels, and are therefore 
compositionally distinct from these Egyptian glasses. However, the four 
natron glasses found on the Serge Limam wreck match exactly the Wadi 
Natrun glasses, showing that the glass made some two hundred years or 
so earlier was still in circulation.*® 

Fig. 26.8 also shows how data for Torcello and Serce Limam glasses 
relate to other data for glass found in Middle Eastern contexts. As noted 


40 Brill, Chemical Analyses, vol. 1, 90 and 92; vol. 2, 180, 181, 185, 186, table VII, nos. 
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above, the majority of Torcello and Serge Liman: data fall into different 
areas of the diagram from the rest. The open circles represent 11"-century 
data for glasses made at Raqqa in northern Syria, and are typical of Middle 
Eastern plant ash glasses of the period. A very small number of Torcello 
and Serge Liman: plant ash glasses fall into the Raqqa group, and those 
that do would have been made in the Middle East. Those Raqga data 
that fall into the high alumina/magnesia side of the diagram are glasses 
characteristic of the 9°-century production phase there yet found still in 
use in 11*-century contexts. 

Almost all of the data for raw glass derived from Banias,” a secondary 
glass workshop, contain lower magnesia levels than both the Torcello and 
Serce Limam glasses. Again, the data is also distinct from most of that 
from Raqqa. However, a small number of Serce Liman: glasses have this 
characteristic and could well have been made in the same (presumably 
Levantine) source. The balance of plant ash glass from both Torcello and 
Serge Liman: were derived from the Levant and perhaps Syria. However, 
apart from the characteristic Wadi Natrun Egyptian provenance of some 
Serce Limani glass, the origin of the natron glasses found at Torcello and 
other natron glasses from Serce Liman is less certain. The analytical results 
for raw glass from Tyre, a 10"- to 12"-century primary glass production 
site,* fall on the high magnesia end of the main cluster of Serge Limaru 
data, with a minimum magnesia value for raw glass of 3.12 per cent and 
a minimum alumina value of 1.5 per cent. So it can be stated that, on the 
basis of the published glass data, neither the Torcello nor the Serge Limam 
shipwreck glass was made at Tyre. 


Conclusions 


By the 11" century a pattern of glass production and use existed in which 
a majority of glass mosaic tesserae supplied to make the west wall at 
Torcello were made using a rather diagnostic technology, by extending a 
stock of plant ash glass with relic natron glass. For the sake of simplicity, 
this has been referred to as plant ash glass 1 here for Torcello glass. 
However, plant ash glass of this type made in the Levant was used to 
make diagnostic Islamic pattern moulded vessel types found on the Serce 
Limam shipwreck. In spite of a lack of archaeological evidence, it is likely 
that natron and plant ash glass glasses were mixed in Levantine glass 


“Freestone et al., Primary glass’. 
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workshops.” These scientific results add to the evidence for the well- 
established commercial relations between the Ayyubid/Fatimid caliphate 
and the Byzantine world. 

The 11-century Torcello and Serce Limam glass compositions 
therefore conform to quite similar patterns. This suggests that the mixing 
of plant ash and natron glasses occurred in one or more Middle Eastern 
glass factories. However, although glasses from the two sites have similar 
compositions, only a small number could be said to derive from the same 
production site based on their chemical compositions. 

We must now consider more specifically the production sequence 
for glass tesserae, especially those from Torcello. It is likely that, in the 
first instance, faintly tinted raw plant ash glass, mainly of the diagnostic 
composition, was imported from the Middle East. In a second production 
stage, and in the absence of archaeological evidence for the primary 
manufacture of highly coloured glass in the Middle East, the essential 
colourants would have been added to the raw glass in order to produce 
the opaque red, ‘black’ and brown tesserae. The colourant materials may 
have been colourant-rich frits or ground-up colourant-rich minerals. 
One obvious place where this is likely to have occurred is Byzantium, for 
which we have historical evidence.” In the third stage of the manufacturing 
process, the glass tesserae would then have been broken off strips of raw 
coloured glass. Finally, the glass mosaic tesserae would have been exported 
to Torcello, where they were assembled into mosaics. The production and 
distribution of mosaic tesserae would have occurred on a massive scale. 
As Cyril Mango has pointed out, some one million tesserae would have 
been needed to produce the mosaics at Monreale alone.™ The mosaicists 
themselves may have taken loads of tesserae to the location where the 
mosaic was to be installed. For example, in the early 8" century, Byzantine 
mosaicists travelled by donkey and camel with loads of glass tesserae to 


49 Brill (Chentical Analyses, vol. 2, 186, table VII I, no. 5901) has published the chemical 
composition of a single (aqua) pattern moulded Islamic glass dish found on the Serge Limani 
shipwreck that falls into the mixed compositional group, out of a total of eleven, the other 
ten being of a typical plant ash glass composition. However, samples of vessels that do 
appear from his descriptions to be of typical Islamic form are of the mixed composition. 
This, therefore, suggests that glass of this mixed composition was made in the Levant by 
fusing natron and plant ash glasses. 
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Damascus, where they constructed the mosaics in the famous Umayyad 
mosque there. 

The excellent work by D. Jacoby and M. Verita® has shown that there 
was a strong influence of Islamic glass technology on the Byzantine one 
in the 14" century, including the import of the alkaline plant ash from 
the Levant. However, we can now show in both archaeological and 
scientific terms that the Islamic influence on glass technology in Venice 
started as early as the 11" century. It is hoped that by discussing here, in 
an interim way, the scientific and technological aspects of Byzantine glass 
production, concentrating on the chemical analyses of glass tesserae from 
the third register of the west wall at Torcello, we have gone beyond the 
art-historical debate and have contributed to the vexed question of the 
attribution or provenance of Byzantine glass.* 
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27, ‘Mists and portals’: the Black Sea’s north coast 
Jonathan Shepard 


The mists enshrouding the Straits of Kerch and Taman, described by 
Lermontov as the ‘filthiest little hole of all the coastal towns in Russia’, 
are an apt enough metaphor for our hazy impression of the north Black 
Sea coast and its inhabitants deriving from Byzantine narrative sources. 
The inhospitality of the Tauroi and others who lived there had been a 
literary topos in antiquity, and was still being echoed by learned 12'- 
century writers.* Less contrived and more telling of Byzantine attitudes is 
Epiphanios the Monk’s casual dismissal of the Zichians arid the inhabitants 
of the Crimean ports as barbarous and mostly unsound in the faith.* 

One reason for the dearth of literary sources about events on the north 
Black Sea coast is that no substantial, organized powers were based there. 
Although two sizeable polities emerged to the north of the Black Sea — the 
Khazars and later the Rus-, each with formidable tribute-raising apparatus 
and each engaged in quite intensive exchanges with Byzantines, neither 
had their centre of gravity actually in the Black Sea region. The frequent, 
localized border incidents between Khazar agents and locals in the Crimea 
were of little concern to Constantinopolitan writers and strategists.! We 
therefore lack narratives and orations, such as those on the Byzantino- 
Bulgarian wars, and peace-agreements,° to shed light on the importance 
and nature of trade between Byzantium and the north Black Sea coast. 


'  Geroi nashego vrementi, in M.I. Lermontov, Sochinieniia VI (Moscow-Leningrad, 1957), 


249, 252. 


2 Bustathios of Thessalonike, in C. Miller, ed., Geographici graeci minores, vol. Il (Paris, 


1861), 271; Michael Choniates, Epistulae, ed. F. Kolovou (Berlin-New York, 2001), 6. 


3 Seemingly based on personal experience, his early 9'-century account exempts the 


‘gentle’ Sougdaians: Epiphanios, Vita S. Andreae, PG 120.244; C. Mango, ‘A journey round 
the coast of the Black Sea in the ninth Century’, in P. Schreiner and O. Strakhov, eds., Clirysai 
pylai. Zlataia vrata. Essays presented to Ihor Sevcenko on his eightieth birthday (= Palaeoslavica 10) 
(2002), 262-3. 

4 TS. Noonan, ‘Byzantium and the Khazars: a special relationship?’, in J. Shepard and 


S. Franklin, eds., Byzantine Diplomacy (Aldershot, 1992), 109-32. 


° See, for example, I. Dujéev, ‘On the treaty of 927 with the Bulgarians’, DOP 32 (1978), 
217-95. 


From Byzantine Trade, 4th-12th Centuries. Copyright © 2009 by the Society for the Promotion 
of Byzantine Studies. Published by Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Wey Court East, Union Road, 
Farnham, Surrey, GU9 7PT, Great Britain. 
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Moreover, trade links with Constantinople were probably not of 
primary importance to the Khazars — or initially to the Rus -, who had 
other, more lucrative connections. The Khazar trading nexus stretched 
along the ‘silk roads’ through Central Asia, northwards along the Volga 
to fur-yielding regions and also south towards the Caspian, Iran and 
Mesopotamia.° It was not until around 900 that trade with Constantinople 
became of prime importance to the Rus, and there is scant mention of 
this in Byzantine sources even then.’ Without the Rus Primary Chronicle's 
incorporation of the Russo-Byzantine treaties into its narrative,* we would 
have scarcely any literary evidence of the vitality of 10"-century Russo- 
Byzantine trade. The question is, therefore, whether the mists hanging 
over the north coast of the Black Sea result from actual lack of travel to and 
trading with Byzantium’s main territories, or merely inadequate sources. 

This paper considers in what sense the Crimea and the north coast in 
general really were detached from the Byzantine world. The Crimea is 
distinguished by the sheer multiplicity of its lesser portals, the harbours 
along its southern coast enjoying direct, perhaps unsupervised, access to 
ports in northern Asia Minor. One might expect commercial exchanges 
to reflect the varying degrees of culturo-religious attunement to the 
metropolis of these heterogeneous portals’ elites. But one should not 
be surprised if the Christian Greek-speaking, Turcophone, and Judaist 
components of these elites had in common a taste for luxury goods 
evoking associations with the imperial court, and, in any case, there was a 
fairly constant demand for semi- or imitation-de luxe textiles and trinkets 
among the peoples of the steppe who frequented some of the portals. 
Focusing on two outstanding portals that linked the Black Sea zone to its 
northern hinterland — Cherson and Tmutarakan -, this paper explores the 
differences between them and compares their importance to Byzantium, 
and how this may have changed over time. The riverway leading from 


6 DM. Dunlop, The History of the Jewish Khazars (Princeton, 1954), 224-30; H. Gickenjan 
and I. Zimonyi, trans., Orientalische Berichte iiber die Volker Osteuropas und Zentralasiens im 
Mittelalter: die Gayhani-Tradition (Ibn Rusta, Gardizi, Hudud al-'Alam, al-Bakri und al-Marwazi) 
(Wiesbaden, 2001), 217-18 (Hudud al-'Alant); T.S. Noonan, ‘Khazaria as an intermediary 
between Islam and Eastern Europe in the second half of the ninth century: the numismatic 
perspective’, AEMA 5 (1985), 179-204; J. Howard-Johnston, ‘Trading in fur, from classical 
antiquity to the early middle ages’, in E. Cameron, ed., Leather and Fur: aspects of early medieval 
trade and technology (London, 1998), 72-4. 


” Virtually the only direct reference recounts Sviatoslav’s demand for continued 


Rus trading in Constantinople as part of the 971 peace negotiations. At that time, the Rus 
threatened to become direct territorial neighbours of Byzantium, and for once they receive 
detailed attention from Byzantine chroniclers: Leo the Deacon, Historiae Libri Decem, ed. C.B. 
Hase (Bonn, 1828), 156. 


8 PVL, 17, 18-20, 23-6. 
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the Dnieper estuary northwards to the forest-zone will not be discussed 
here, for all its commercial vitality and importance between the 10" and 
13 centuries.’ 

Three preconditions make it reasonable to suppose that contacts along 
the north coastline of the Black Sea, and south across the sea, were more 
or less incessant, albeit seasonal, from the 6" to 13" centuries. The first is 
a matter of physical geography and the pattern of intersecting currents: 
crossing the Black Sea could be very quick between the spring and early 
autumn, taking as little as 24 hours from the southern-most tip of the 
Crimea to Cape Karambis; and according to Eustathios of Thessalonike, 
a merchantman could make the crossing in three days in antiquity.’ 
The second precondition is the dispersal of interrelated communities, or 
‘human portals’: the predisposition of members of certain communities 
to remain in contact with one another for a variety of social, familial and 
religious reasons served to foster commercial exchange. The third is more 
directly an economic driver: the general propensity of nomadic peoples to 
trade with urban settlements, obtaining from them metalware and other 
artefacts not readily available to stockbreeders. 

Intensively colonized by Greek-speakers from the 6" century BC 
onwards, inscription-evidence from the Black Sea’s north coast suggests 
that Greek persisted as both the language of high culture and the everyday 
spoken language in many Greek-founded towns, and in late antiquity 
Greek became the language of authority again." After imperial dominion 
faded during the 7" century AD, muchof the area came under Khazar sway, 
and archaeological evidence suggests that the Saltovo-Maiatsky material 
culture prevailed: this was unlikely to have provided fertile ground for 
the Greek language, Christianity, or Constantinopolitan ways. However, 
stone inscriptions and seals indicate that Greek remained the language of 
elites and of power at Cherson, even when it was essentially autonomous 


9 For its drawbacks, see J. Shepard, ‘Constantinople - gateway to the north: the 


Russians’, in Mango and Dagron, eds., Constantinople, 243-60. 

10 See ML. Maksimova, ‘Kratkii put’ cherez Chernoe More i vremia ego osvoeniia 
grecheskimi morekhodami’, MIA 33 (1954), 47-8; Eustathios, Geographici, 244. See also AP. 
Kazhdan, ‘Some little-known or misinterpreted evidence about Kievan Rus’ in twelfth- 
century Greek sources’, in C. Mango and O. Pritsak, eds., Okeanos: essays presented to Lhor 
Sevéenko on his sixtieth birthday by his colleagues and students (= HUS 7) (1983), 351. 


Ui In 589/90, Eupaterios, ‘commander (stratélatés) and doux of Cherson’, was 


commemorating the renovation of an imperial building (kaisarion) at Bosporos with a Greek 
inscription: V. Latyshev, ‘Etiudy po vizantiiskoi epigrafike: 2. Vopros o vremeni nadpisi 
Evpateriia’, VizVrem 1 (1894), 671-2; A.I. Aibabin, ‘Krym v VI-VII vekakh: Bospor’, in KS- 
VPZ, 30. On the Greek inscriptions of Bosporos’s heyday, see V.V. Struve, Korptis bosporskikh 
nadpisei (Moscow-Leningrad, 1965). 
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and sometimes heavily in the shadow of the Khazar khaganate.” There 
are also hints that Greek appealed to members of other local elites, with 
no tradition of its use. In the 8" and 9" centuries, imperial messages to 
the Goths occupying the mountain passes east of Cherson were probably 
written in Greek, and authenticated by seals bearing Greek legends. It is 
also quite likely that Gothic leaders would sometimes issue seals in their 
own name, bearing Greek legends.” 

There never ceased to be some sort of ecclesiastical organization on 
the Black Sea’s north coast, with archbishoprics at Cherson and Bosporos, 
and, by the 8 century, sees at Gothia, Sougdaia and Phoulloi.” Indeed, 
Theodore the Studite’s letters suggest that some members of local elites 
were Christian, if liable to be wayward over marriage-customs. Theodore 
also assumes that a copy of St Basil’s rule is to hand in a monastery in 
Gothia.'° Finds of churchmen’s seals reinforce the impression of a strong 
ecclesiastical presence in the coastal area, including the seal of a high- 
ranking monknamed George, 10"-century exarch of the Constantinopolitan 
patriarchate, discovered in Tmutarakan.’® Greek stone inscriptions, too, 
hint at continuing contacts between monasteries along the north coast, 
notably that commemorating Niketas, abbot of the monastery of the 
Holy Apostles in Partenitai, datable to 906; this was commissioned by his 
spiritual son Nicholas, ‘monk and priest from Bosporos’.” 


22 Cherson was something of an exception, keeping administrative and archiepiscopal 


links with Constantinople, and the only known substantial town to retain orderly, rectilinear 
street-planning and a working water-supply system: IV. Sokolova, ‘Vizantiiskie pechati 
VI-pervoi poloviny IX v. iz Khersonesa’, VizVrem 52 (1991), 201-13; AI. Aibabin, ‘Krym v 
seredine II]-nachale VI veka’, KS-VPZ, 22-6; A.I. Aibabin, ‘“Krym v VI-VII vekakh: Kherson’, 
KS-VPZ, 48-52; AI, Aibabin, ‘Krym v VIII~IX vekakh: Kherson’, KS-VPZ, 64-7. 


18 A seal datable to the end of the 10"- or beginning of the 11 century names Leo as 


‘tourmarch of Gothia’, and gives his court-title as imperial spatharios. Leo may have been a 
Byzantine-born officer on assignment to the passes in the wake of the sack of Cherson by the 
Rus, but he could equally be a Gothic-born notable: N.A. Alekseenko, ‘Un tourmarque de 
Gothie sur un sceau inécdit de Cherson’, REB 54 (1996) 271-5; C. Zuckerman, ‘Two notes on 
the early history of the thema of Cherson’, BMGS 21 (1997), 219-21. ‘The orthodox Christians’ 
and the archontes of Gothia are mentioned by the Vita loannis Gothiae, ActaSS, Junii, V, 190, 
191. 


‘4 J. Darrouzes, Notitiae episcopatuus ecclesine Constantinopolitanae (Paris, 1981), 72-3 


(commentary), 273-4 (text); Stephen seems to have been archbishop of Sougdaia in the 
mid-8® century, although his Vita is not a reliable source: V.G. Vasilievsky, Russo-vizantiiskie 
issledovantia (St Petersburg, 1893), 76; PBZ, no. 6997. 

15 Theodore Studites, Epistulae, ed. G. Fatouros, 2 vols (Berlin, 1992), vol. I, 87-8, and 


vol. II, 714. 


16 V. Bulgakova, Byzautinische Bleisiegel in Ostettropa: die Funde auf dem Territorium 


Altrusslands (Wiesbaden, 2004), 84-5, 210. 


7 VV. Latyshev, Sbornik grecheskikh nadpisei khristianskikh oremen iz inzhnoi Rossii (St 


Petersburg, 1896), 74-5. 
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Ecclesiastical travel at the very least provided trade for boatmen, and 
created a market for such cultural artefacts as church furnishings and 
books. Bishop John of Gothia, founder of the monastery at Partenitai, is 
reported to have given it ‘books of all kinds’. Indeed, John’s Vita, most 
probably composed within a generation or so of his death in, probably, 
792, takes for granted that he was able to communicate regularly across the 
Black Sea, and to travel in person between Georgia, Jerusalem, Amastris 
and Constantinople. The Vita also suggests that commercial exchanges 
were customary, describing Partenitai as an emporion,” although it is 
unclear whether these were confined to the Crimean coast, or extended 
across the Black Sea and inland. 

There is also heterogeneous evidence of Hebrew-speaking Jewish 
communities — including Karaites — dotting the Black Sea’s northern 
coastline. An Arabic writer’s reference to ‘S-m-ktsh of the Jews’ 
(Le. Tmutarakan) suggests the prominence of some of these Jewish 
populations,” and recently published finds of unquestionably authentic 
Judaist tombstones at Tmutarakan may offset some of the scepticism that 
earlier, unreliable reports engendered.“ Constantine-Cyril was able to 
learn both Hebrew and Syriac at Cherson, when preparing for his mission 
to the Khazar khaganate;” shortly afterwards, its ruling class adopted 
Judaism. 

As with the Greek diaspora, this network spanned the Black Sea to 
Constantinople and most probably generated commercial exchanges. A 
late 9*- or earlier 10"-century letter in Hebrew from the ‘community of 
Kiev’, appealing for alms from fellow Judaists to help with the repayment 
of a loan, attests both long-distance contacts and some sort of commercial 
network between co-religionists. The document was found in the Cairo 
Genizah.” Similarly, Ibn Khurradadhbih’s 9"-century description of the 
Jewish Radhanite trading-routes shows them crossing the steppes from 


18 Vita Ioannis Gothiae, 193-4. 
19 Tbn al-Fakih, Kitab al-Buldan, ed. T. Lewicki (Wroctaw-Warsaw-—Cracow 1969), 28- 


20 S.A. Pletneva, ‘Goroda Tamanskogo poluostrova v kontse VIII-XII vekakh’, KS- 
VPZ, 179, 183. The 19"-century scholar-forger Firkowicz’s claims to have found evidence of 
Jewish gravestones on the Crimea long overshadowed the subject. 

21 Life of Constantine-Cyril, chap. 8, in B.S. Angelov and K. Kodov, eds., Kliment 
Okhridski, S'brani s'chineniia, vol. 11: Prostranni zhitiia 110 Kiril i Metodii (Sofia, 1973) 95-6; N.M. 
Bogdanova, ‘Kherson v X-XV wv. Problemy istorii vizantiiskogo goroda’, in 5.P. Karpov, 
ed., Pricheruomor’e v srednie veka. K XVII mezhdunarodnontu kongressu vizantinistov (Moscow, 
1991), 113; Aibabin, ‘Krym v VITE-IX vekakh: Kherson’, 67. 

2 _N. Golb and O. Pritsak, Khazarian Hebrew Documents of the Tenth Century (Ithaca— 
London, 1982), 10-15. 
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Central Europe to the Islamic lands by way of the Khazars,® and this 
may well have been partly due to the existence of congenial havens of co- 
religionists on the Black Sea’s north coast. Such human portals — linked by 
language or religion — facilitated the circulation of people and, indirectly, 
trade. 

The third precondition for contacts across the Black Sea was more 
directly a driver of trade. The steppe nomads of the Crimean hinterland 
would presumably have been under the same constraints as other, better- 
documented, populations dependent on stock-raising, with the same 
need to obtain luxuries, semi-luxuries, and necessities such as metalware 
from the local sedentary, partly urbanized populations on the coast.# 
Traces of 7- and 8"-century bronze workshops and moulds for casting 
belt-ornaments of the types favoured by nomads have been excavated at 
Cherson, and the Hungarians are described by Ibn Rusta as exchanging 
Slav captives for luxury goods such as ‘brocade, tapestries and other wares 
of the Rum’ around the end of the 9" century. Similar goods were being 
bartered by the Chersonites with the Pechenegs in the mid-10" century.” 
The Polovtsy (Cumans) were bringing their goods, including slaves, to 
the walls of Cherson ‘to obtain what they needed from there’ at the end 
of the 11" century, and probably through the 12". Trade was therefore 
both regional, involving Cherson’s own workshops, and longer-distance, 
with semi-luxury goods coming from Constantinople or other mainland 
Byzantine ports. However, there are also indications of trade in lower-value 
commodities across the Black Sea, including fish and naphtha, of strategic 
importance to the Byzantine government, and grain, of importance to the 
citizens of Cherson. 

Fish was a staple ingredient of the diet of the citizens of Constantinople, 
and the authorities’ concern to maintain supplies and to keep prices 


33 Tbn Khurradadhbih, Kitab al-Masalik wa'l Mamualik, ed. T. Lewicki (Wroctaw-Cracow, 
1956), 76-7. 


24 See A.M. Khazanov, Nomads and the Outside World, 2" edn (Madison, WI, 1994), 
68-71, 82-4, 202-9. 

5 ‘These exchanges took place at the port of 'Karkh’, according to Ibn Rusta. This may 
be identifiable as the town of Bosporos, although Cherson has also been proposed as a strong 
candidate: Géckenjan and Zimonyi, Orientalische Berichte, 73-4 and n. 100 (Ibn Rusta). For 
the belt-ornaments, see A. Bortoli and M. Kazanski, ‘Kherson and its region’, in Laiou, ed., 
Economic History, I, 661. 

6 DAI, 52-3. 

27 See Anna Comnena, Alexiad 10.2, ed. B. Leib (Paris, 1943), vol. II, 191; Kyevo- 
pechers’kyy pateryk, ed. D. Abramovié (Kiev, 1931), repr. with introduction by D. TschiZewskij, 
Das Paterikon des Kiever Hihlenklosters (Munich, 1964), 106-8; The Paterik of the Kieoan Caves 
Movastery, trans. M. Heppell (Cambridge, MA, 1989), 123-5; Bogdanova, ‘Kherson’, 61. 
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reasonably low is well known.” A variety of fishing-grounds near 
Constantinople helped maintain supplies,” but less scholarly attention 
has been paid to salt fish.” This was a useful protein-source when fresh 
fish was not guaranteed, and ina city where the population rose markedly 
from the 9" century onwards. Our fullest literary evidence of demand for 
fish from the Sea of Azov is relatively late," but already in the mid-10" 
century fish was being transported from that region to Constantinople. 
Describing Khazaria, Byzantine envoys told Hasdai ibn Shaprut that 
“boats come to us [i.e. the Byzantines] from their country [presumably via 
the Straits of Kerch] and they bring fish’.’ Given that the sea journey took 
some 15 days according to the envoys,® the fish must have been preserved, 
and medieval fish-salting plants have been excavated at Bosporos and 
Cherson;* the imperial government was also interested in fish supplies 
from the Dnieper estuary.* This suggests that fish from the Black Sea’s 
north coast were of almost as much concern to the imperial authorities 
as supplies of fresh fish; they may well have hedged their bets, seeking 
as wide a range of sources as possible, as they did with the long-distance 
ducts of good-quality water brought to Constantinople.* 

The imperial government had another reason for interest in the north- 
east Black Sea region: the mud flats and geysers around the Straits of Kerch 
were a source of naphtha, the main ingredient of Greek Fire. Occasionally 
used to protect Constantinople, Greek Fire had immense symbolic value, 
displaying the Byzantines’ technical excellence and deterring would-be 


28 Das Eparchenbuch Leons des Weisen, ed. J. Koder (Vienna, 1991), 126-9. 
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Dagron, eds., Constantinople, 57-73; G. Dagron, “The urban economy, seventh-twelfth 


centuries’, in Laiou, ed., Economic History, IL, 413, 426-7, 447-9, 456-9. 


3° See, however, Dagron, ‘Urban economy’, 459, 461. 


31 The Franciscan traveller William of Rubruk, writing in the 1250s, cites merchants 


from Constantinople who travelled through the Straits of Kerch and across the Sea of Azov 
to buy ‘dried fish ... of infinite number’ for Constantinople: William of Rubruk, Itinerarium, 
in Itinera et relationes fratrim minorum saeculi XIII et XIV, ed. A. van den Wyngaert (Florence, 
1929), 166-7. 


32 PK. Kokovtsov, Evreisko-khazarskaia perepiska v X veke (Leningrad, 1932), 63. 


33 Or nine days by sea, according to another mid-10"-century Khazar text: Golb and 


Pritsak, Khazarian Hebrew Documents, 118-21. 


3 TJ. Makarova, ‘Bospor-Korchev po arkheologicheskim dannym’, in Vizantiiskaia 


Tavrika (Kiev, 1991), 140-41; Bortoli and Kazanski, ‘Kherson and its region’, 662, 663. 


35 A clause in the Russo-Byzantine treaty of the mid-940s stipulates that the Rus are 


not to harm Chersonite fishermen there: PVL, 25. 


36 See J. Crow et al., ‘The Anastasian Wall and the water supply of Constantinople’, 
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aggressors. The De administrando appears to regard the naphtha wells 
outside Tmutarakan and in nearby Zichia as of greatest importance to the 
empire,” and archaeological evidence seems to support this.* 

Constantine VII discloses the importance in the mid-10" century 
of trade across the Black Sea in another bulk commodity, grain: this 
was shipped northwards, mainly to Cherson. Among the measures he 
prescribes for dealing with rebellious Chersonites® is banning shipments 
of “grain or wine or any other needful commodity’ from Asia Minor. 
Constantine asserts that such an embargo will bring the Chersonites to 
their knees, because ‘if grain does not pass across from Aminsos and 
from Paphlagonia ... the Chersonites cannot live’.° The character and 
purpose of Constantine’s work is open to discussion," but this section, at 
least, appears to be a set of practical recommendations that register early 
medieval realities.” 

This brings us to the heart of the matter: Cherson’s role as a portal up to 
the end of the 11" century, and the contrast with the towns on the Straits of 
Kerch, particularly Tmutarakan. The end of the Khazar khaganate made 
Tmutarakan and other towns on the Sea of Azov more accessible to the 
Byzantine Empire, lifted the burden of Khazar customs tolls, and very 
probably presented new opportunities for Byzantine traders, but there 
was no strong imperial commitment to direct rule in the area. Conversely, 


37 DAI, 2845. 


38 Distinctive, locally made red clay pitchers with flat handles have been excavated 


at Tmutarakan, Sarkel, Cherson, and around the Sea of Azov. Numbers increase sharply 
in the 9" century, peaking in the 10"- and first half of the 11" century: naphtha has been 
detected in the interiors of most pitchers examined. While some pitchers were probably 
used for domestic lighting, they may also have been used as containers to ship naphtha 
to more distant markets, primarily Constantinople: S.A. Pletneva, ‘Goroda Tamanskogo 
poluostrova’, 175; J. Shepard, ‘Closer encounters with the Byzantine world: the Rus at the 
Straits of Kerch’, in K.L. Reyerson et al., eds., Pre-modern Russia and its World: essays in honour 


of Thomas S. Noonan (Wiesbaden, 2006), 24-5. 
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inability to protect the outskirts of Cherson from the Khazars in the early 940s may have 
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Continuatus, ed. L Bekker (Bonn, 1838), 855; J. Shepard, ‘Constantine VII's doctrine of 
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by the 12" century, imperial administrative involvement in Cherson 
seems to have slackened, although the general upswing in trade along the 
north coast probably offset the economic impact of this disengagement. 
The question arises as to how and why imperial interest in Cherson and 
Tmutarakan fits into the framework of Byzantine policy towards the north 
as a whole, and how this changed over time. 

Located near the southern tip of the Crimea, Cherson lay within a few 
days’ journey of Constantinople and possessed much-vaunted ad vantages: 
a large, sheltered, natural harbour and massive fortifications, reinforced 
by Justinian in the mid-6" century, which made it virtually impregnable. 
Unlike the Straits of Kerch, Cherson was not a nodal point for diverse land- 
or water-routes. However, it had one characteristic marking it out from the 
other towns and settlements of the south Crimean coast: a kind of finger 
of steppe-like terrain reached down the west coast of the peninsula to 
within sight of the city walls, and this made Cherson a particularly - even 
uniquely — convenient point of exchange for the peoples of the steppes, a 
place to which they could lead their pack animals and stay for some time 
with ample pasturage for grazing. But although Cherson benefited from 
not being separated by mountains from the steppe-lands, this also made 
it a tempting target for raiding parties. Agriculture was more difficult to 
maintain around the town, when even peaceful visits by nomadic trading- 
caravans would have been disruptive and damaging to the cultivation of 
crops in the spring and summer. Although the Chersonites gained wealth 
through intensive trading of metalware and semi-luxury goods for slaves 
and furs, they lacked a secure agricultural hinterland. 

Such archaeological evidence as we have tends to corroborate this 
picture, as with the finds of metal-workshops in Cherson producing 
nomad-style ornamentation mentioned above. There seem to have been 
few unfortified agricultural units that remained under cultivation from 
antiquity onwards, and those that did lay very close to Cherson’s walls. 
Even they seem mostly to have gone out of cultivation after the 7" century, 
when imperial authority on the north Black Sea coast was tenuous and 
Crimean arable land was exposed to nomadic incursions. 

Our scant literary evidence fits with this picture, as do Constantine 
VIl’s proposals for sanctions mentioned above. In his mid-7" century 
letters from exile, Pope Martin I laments the extortionate price of grain 
in Cherson.® Although contingencies may have distorted this snapshot 
— a poor harvest, disturbances in the steppe in the wake of the Bulgar 


‘8 Martin implies that he and the Chersonites depend for grain and wine on supplies 


brought ‘rarely’ by small boats in exchange for salt; grain was brought from ‘the regions of 
Romania, as the people here ... call the Pontic regions of the Greeks’: Martin, Epistolae, PL 
87.2034; see also 87.202. 
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khan Kuvrat’s recent death, or even the author’s desire to exaggerate 
his misfortunes in order to elicit alms from his Italian correspondents 
-, a comparable picture of Cherson as a city beleaguered by the steppe- 
nomads emerges a couple of centuries later, in a contemporary account of 
the recovery of St Clement’s relics from just outside town." 

From the mid-9" century onwards, there is archaeological evidence to 
indicate a marked, if uneven, increase in material prosperity in Cherson, 
as Well as a rise in its administrative and strategic importance. During 
the 10" century, the built-up area within the walls of the city expanded 
significantly, churches were built and restored, and the number of 
workshops manufacturing amphorae and other artefacts also rose.® A 
stratégos was based at Cherson by 860, and it was at this time that the 
mint in the city once again began to issue copper coins (folleis) in large 
quantities, after faltering, if not suspending operations altogether, over 
the previous couple of centuries. This trade-driven prosperity came at 
the price of endemic insecurity outside Cherson’s walls, and sporadic 
shortages of food within. 

A precarious balance could be maintained by intensive maritime trade, 
shipping in staples such as grain to meet current demand, in exchange 
for a mixture of bartered produce from the steppes and coin. In order to 
balance the books — and perhaps also to acquire semi-de luxe goods with 
which to keep the nomads sweet —, the Chersonites became carriers of 
goods directly to Constantinople as well as to the northern Asia Minor 
coast. The De administrando gives the impression of an intricate, extensive 
network of Black Sea trading in Chersonite bottoms,” and a vigorous 
Chersonite carrying-trade may well lie behind the detailed provisions 
made in the 10"-century Russo-Byzantine treaties for the recovery of 
‘Christian’ crews and cargos by the Rus.”® Already in the early 9" century, 


‘4 The town’s bishop and few permanent inhabitants are described as ‘not so much 
citizens of the town as inmates of a prison, seeing that they did not dare go outside it’; 
the ‘deserted’ hinterland is ‘very greatly frequented by a variety of barbaric peoples’: 
Epistolae Anastasii apostolicae, ed. E. Perels and G. Laehr in MGH Ep. VII (Berlin, 1928), 436-7; 
C. Zuckerman, ’Les hongrois au pays de Lebedia’, in N. Oikonomides, ed., Byzantium at War 
(9"'—12" ¢.) (Athens, 1997), 70-1. 

45 Bortoli and Kazanski, ‘Kherson and its region’, 662; A.I. Aibabin, ‘Krym v X-pervoi 
polovine XIII veka: Kherson’, KS-VPZ, 82-3. 


46 Zuckerman, “[wo notes on Cherson’, 215-17; V.A. Anokhin, The Coinage of 
Chersonesus IV century BC—XII century AD, trans. H. Bartlett Wells (Oxford, 1980), 102-8; 
LV. Sokolova, Moneti i Pechati vizantiiskogo Khersona (Leningrad, 1983), 34~40; Bortoli and 
Kazanski, ’Kherson and its region’, 662; Aibabin, ’Krym v VIII~IX vekakh: Kherson’, 66. 

“7 DAI, 286-7. 

48 J. Malingoudi, ‘Der rechtshistorische Hintergrund einiger Verordnungen aus den 
russisch-byzantinischen Vertragen des 10. Jhds.’, BS! 59 (1998), 59-64. 
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Epiphanios envisaged St Andrew as embarking at Bosporos for Sinope on 
a Chersonite boat.” ; 

There is something of an analogy between the predicament of the 
Chersonites and that of the Amalfitans in the early middle ages. The latter 
also lacked a secure arable hinterland of their own, and this seems to have 
stimulated their development of a wide-ranging carrying-trade, involving 
few local goods.” The one substantive difference in the Amalfitans’ 
position — aside from their choice of high-value markets, and the absence 
of steppe-nomads on their doorstep — is that they were not bound up 
to the same extent as the Chersonites with Byzantine administration, 
customs collection, and diplomacy. Although Cherson was largely self- 
governing, with only a minimal garrison provided from Constantinople, 
one suspects that the imperial government often put in more funds than it 
took out in customs dues. Besides the formal subsidies mentioned in the 
De administrando,*' there were probably many other stipends and ad hoc 
payments to leading Chersonites.” Imperial agents also made payments 
directly to nomads, hoping to foster their interest in trading with Cherson. 
These injections of state funding were not matched elsewhere on the 
Crimea anymore than they were in regard to Amalfi. They continued so 
long as surveillance and manipulation of the steppe-nomads ranked high 
in the imperial government's priorities. 

Tmutarakan differed from Cherson in many respects. Looking onto 
the Straits of Kerch, this portal to the Sea of Azov opened up an almost 
continuous waterway for goods — via the Don and Volga rivers — to the 
southern Caspian and the markets of Sassanian Iran, and later to the 
Abbasid Caliphate. Ports on the Cimmerian Bosporos and the Sea of 
Azov had been among the earliest northern Black Sea sites to be settled 
by the ancient Greeks, in the 7* century BC.% The two peninsulas that 
formed the Straits were well-stocked with fresh-water fish, and the Taman 


a Epiphanios, Vita S. Andreae, 244, Mango, ‘A journey round the coast’, 262-3. 


50M. Balard, ‘Amalfi et Byzance (X-XII siécles)', TM 4 (1976), 85-91, 94-5; V. von 
Falkenhausen, ‘Il ducato di Amalfi e gli amalfitani fra Bizantini e Normanni’, in Istituziont 
civili e organizzazione ecclesiastica nello stato medievale amalfitano (Amalfi, 1986), 11-13 and nn. 
14, 20-24. 

5! ‘The ten pounds granted by the treasury and the two pounds of tribute’, DAI, 286- 

52 For example, in return for information-gathering and other ‘services’ that Chersonites 
commissioned from steppe-nomads, whether on behalf of the emperor or in quest of data 
that could be sold to imperial agents: DAL, 52-3. 

53 Cherson, in contrast, attracted a permanent settlement considerably later, seemingly 
in the first quarter of the 5" century BC: G.R. Tsetskhladze, ‘Greek penetration of the Black 
Sea’, in Tsetskhladze and F. de Angelis, eds., The Archaeology of Greek Colonisation: essays 
dedicated to Sir John Boardman (Oxford, 1994), 119-23. 
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peninsula, in particular, had fertile, cultivable land and abundant wildlife. 
In antiquity, the Taman peninsula supported more than 200 settlements, 
besides several towns, and already by the 4" century BC Bosporos was 
wealthy enough to be issuing its own gold and silver coinage. Its kings 
became prominent client-rulers of Rome. Although lacking natural barriers 
between themselves and the steppe-nomads, revenue from trade enabled 
the Straits’ communities to maintain their ascendancy for centuries. They 
controlled all shipping in transit, as the shoals and winds of the Straits more 
often created a bottleneck than a portal. The Sea of Azov was impassable 
to deep-draught vessels, forcing Constantinopolitan traders to switch to 
smaller boats in a harbour on the Straits so as to reach the Don,™ and this 
enabled Bosporos and the main strongholds on the opposite shore™ to 
regulate the passage of ships and goods. 

In short, the Straits’ communities were capable of economic self- 
sufficiency, if circumstances required. Unlike Cherson, they had no 
pressing need for either imperial cash or protection, nor were they 
particularly vulnerable to imperial trade sanctions, as the Byzantines were 
aware.” The Khazars’ continuing military presence on at least one side 
of the Straits up to the mid-10"™ century had a marked effect on trading- 
patterns in the region. But of more concern to us here are the repercussions 
on trade of the Rus’ destruction of the Khazar khaganate in the mid-960s, 
and the value of the north-east Black Sea region to the Byzantine state and 
economy in the 11° and 12" centuries. 

Assessing the economic consequences of the break-up of the Khazar 
khaganate on the Straits of Kerch presents several difficulties. Khazar 
Judaist communities did not disappear altogether from the vicinity of 
the Sea of Azov, and trading through the Straits was not the only option 
available to them. Transit-trade probably continued to play a part in the 
area's economy, fabrics and glassware from Central Asia, the Middle East 
and beyond being exchanged in the emporia for furs from the north, even 
after the latter ceased to arrive as tribute raised by the Khazars. There was 
also a trading axis along the east coast of the Black Sea to Trebizond.” 
Nonetheless, it would be unwise to underestimate the effects of the ending 


34 William of Rubruk observed that larger boats were unable to enter the Sea of Azov 


because it was nowhere more than 6 passus deep: William of Rubruk, [tinerariumt, 166. 


55 These were Phanagoria and subsequently Hermonassa (known to the Khazars as 


S-m-k-1-ts, and to the Rus as Tmutarakan). 


%6 The De administrando recounts the serious threat posed to Cherson by the Bosporan 


kingdom, although the Chersonites were eventually to triumph: DAI, 266-83. 


5? In the mid-10" century, Masudi describes the commercial exchanges by sea between 


the ‘Circassians’ (Kashak) and Trebizond. These appear to have continued after the pax 
Khazarica ended. Al-Idrisi, writing two centuries later, shows awareness of the route between 
the Straits and Trebizond: Masudi, Les prairies d’or, trans. C. Pellat, rev. trans. B. de Meynard 
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of the pax Khazarica: the dispersal of the Khazar elites and consequent 
dissolution of their purchasing-power for such luxuries as wine and oil 
would most probably have adversely affected trading through the Straits.® 
No ‘successor state’ to the Khazars emerged on the Lower Volga, and the 
depredations and demands of nomads such as the Uzes in the steppes of 
the former khaganate from the late 10 century onwards are likely to have 
affected the transit-trade as a whole, not just the former beneficiaries of 
the Khazars’ tribute-collection.” 

The Byzantine government's interest in the north-eastern Black 
Sea region began to take institutional form, with the assignation of 
senior officials there in the aftermath of Sviatoslav’s campaigns, and 
encouragement and patronage was given to local Christian communities. 
A certain reorientation of the Straits’ trading nexus also seems to have 
occurred around 1000, probably because access to markets throughout the 
empire became at once easier and more important to localand long-distance 
traders north-east of the Black Sea. This is implied by coin finds,” and by 
the many imitations of the miliaresia of Basil II and Constantine VIII that are 


and P. de Courteille, 5 vols (Paris, 1962-97), vol. I, 160, 174; LG. Konovalova, Vostochnaia 
Evropa v sochinenii al-Idrisi (Moscow, 1999), 171-6; below, p. 439. 

°8 Khazar garrisons on the Lower Don, the Severskii Donets and their tributaries 
quaffed Black Sea wine, judging by amphorae finds in them: S.A. Pletneva, Of kochevii k 
gorodam: Saltovo-Maiatskaia kul'tura (Moscow, 1967) (= MIA 142), 129, 131 and map on 132; 
S.A. Pletneva, Na slaviano-khazarskom pogranich'e: Dmitrievskii arkheologicheskii kompleks 
(Moscow, 1989), 143-4, 252. Some Khazar forts survived the late 9"- and early 10"-century 
disturbances, and the fortress of Sarkel remained operational and its markets lively until 
sacked by the Rus in the mid-960s. The latter point is acknowledged by S.A. Pletneva, even 
while maintaining that Sarkel’s overland caravan routes declined at the beginning of the 10" 
century: Sarkel t ‘shelkouyi put’ (Voronezh, 1996), 154-7. 


59 The main silver route from Central Asia to Rus and the Baltic had circumvented the 


core regions of Khazaria for some time by the 960s, and far fewer silver coins were struck by 
Samanid mints such as Samarkand from the mid-10" century onwards. Fewer means were 
thus available to settled communities and traders to regiment and reward bands of armed 
nomads: Noonan, ’Khazaria as an intermediary’, 198-203; R. Kovalev, ‘The mint of al-Shash: 
the vehicle for the origins and continuation of trade relations between Viking-age northern 
Europe and Samanid Central Asia’, AEMA 12 (2002-2003), 47-79. 

60 


7 


Bosporos became the command-post of a sfratégos for a while after the Rus 
campaigns; the monumental church of St John was probably built then, perhaps partly over 
the site of a former synagogue: N. Oikonomides, Les listes de préséance byzantines des IX et X 
siécles (Paris, 1972), 268-9, 363; T.S. Noonan, ‘The Khazar-Byzantine world of the Crimea in 
the early middle ages: the religious dimension’, AEMA 10 (1997-98), 217-18; T.I. Makarova, 
"Krym v VII-IX vekakh: Bospor’, KS-VPZ, 54-5. 


61 Individual finds of gold, silver and copper coins struck in Constantinople and 


Cherson from the reign of Basil II onwards have been made on the Taman peninsula and 
around the Sea of Azov: V.V. Kropotkin, Klady vizantiiskikh monet na territorii SSSR (Moscow, 
1962), 11, 14 and maps 7, 8; V.V. Kropotkin, ‘Novye nakhodki vizantiiskikh monet na 
territorii SSSR’, VizVrem 26 (1965), 167-9, 175; S.I. Bezuglov, ‘K kharakteristike nekotorykh 
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believed to have been minted at Tmutarakan.” Very few of the latter were 
struck from the same pairs of dies, suggesting that a large number of both 
dies and coins were in use. We do not know precisely when, or for how 
long, these coins were minted, but they were a local initiative, taken for 
essentially commercial, rather than political, purposes. They are unlikely 
to have been sanctioned by the imperial authorities at Constantinople or 
Cherson, and served as currency of fairly limited value in a quite restricted 
area.“ These imitation miliaresia may represent an attempt to compensate 
for a shortage of silver coins, once Islamic silver supplies started to dry 
up. The Rus prince Oleg-Michael, who was installed at Tmutarakan with 
Byzantine help c. 1083 and was a kind of imperial client, also issued his 
own coins using Byzantine-style iconography evoking miliaresia. Finds 
of Oleg’s coins have been limited to Tmutarakan and Bosporos, and this, 
together with their relatively high numbers, low silver content, and use of 
Slavonic, suggests that they, too, were intended for practical use and not 
just display.® Oleg was probably trying to facilitate commerce through 
the Straits of Kerch, even while presupposing that those handling his 
coins would be familiar with the ‘real thing’. Silver coins supposedly 
imitating the miliaresia of Constantine X Doukas have been attributed by 
S.I. Bezuglov to Prince Rostislav, who ruled at Tmutarakan for two short 


tamanskikh podrazhanii vizantiiskomu serebru X—-X] wv.’, Donskaia Arkheologiia 14-15 (2002), 
56; Pletneva, ‘Goroda Tamanskogo poluostrova’, 178. 


@  Kropotkin, Kindy, 15-16 and map 13; K. Golenko, ‘Die Tamaner Gruppe der 


Nachahmungen byzantinischer Miliaresia’, in P. Berghaus and G. Hatz, eds., Dona 
Numiismatica: Walter Hitvernick zum 23. Jantar 1965 dargebracht (Hamburg, 1964), 89-91; A.M. 
Gilevich, ‘Novye materialy k numizmatike vizantiiskogo Khersona’, VizVrem 52 (1991), 218- 


19; Bezugloy, ‘K kharakteristike’, 52-3. 


The original design and weight rapidly deteriorated, and these imitations of 


Byzantine silver coins were mostly made of copper, products of ‘hasty and intensive’ 
minting: Golenko, ‘Tamaner Gruppe’, 90. 


64 Most finds are on the Taman peninsula, others being around the Sea of Azov and at 


Cherson; one example, wholly of copper, appears in an early 11-century hoard at Pereiaslavl' 
in Rus: Kropotkin, Klady, 16 and map 13; V.V. Kropotkin, ‘Vizantiiskie monety iz Tamatarkhi- 
Tmutarakani’, in B.A. Rybakov, ed., Keramika i steklo drevnei Tmttutarakani (Moscow, 1963), 
178, 184-5; Golenko, ‘Tamaner Gruppe’, 87-8; Gilevich, ‘Novye materialy’, 218; Bezugloy, 
'K kharakteristike’, 54. 


6° St Michael on the face is depicted in accordance with Byzantine iconography, and 


the Slavonic legend on the reverse may have been copied from the miliaresia of Michael VII: 
V.V. Kropotkin and T.I. Makarova, ’Nakhodka monety Olega-Mikhaila v Korcheve’, SA 2 


(1973), 251-2; Bezuglov, ‘K kharakteristike’, 56-7. 


6° Surviving examples of Oleg’s coins come from at least four different dies, 


implying that a considerable number were struck: Kropotkin and Makarova, ‘Nakhodka’, 
254; A.J. Plotnikov, ‘Monety Tmutarakanskogo kniazia Olega-Milhaila Sviatoslavicha’, 
Numizmaticheskii Al'manald: (1998), no. 1, 9-10. 
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spells in the mid-1060s.” That Byzantine silver coins were thought worth 
imitating by those exercising authority on the Straits suggests the main 
axis along which commercial exchanges were moving, fostered by the 
fact that the region was now within the empire’s political penumbra. Soon 
after seizing Tmutarakan for the second time, Rostislav received a visit 
from the governor of Cherson. The governor’s ostensible purpose was a 
show of amity, but according to the Rus Primary Chronicle, the governor 
slipped poison in the cup that he handed to Rostislav for a toast, bringing 
his regime on the Straits to an abrupt end.® 

This raises the question, what was being traded at or via the Straits of 
Kerch in the 11" century? With the ending of the pax Khazarica, one might 
suppose trading-contacts to have shrunk to a regional level spanning 
the Sea of Azov and Crimean towns such as Cherson. Instead, there are 
indications of longer-distance trade on a substantial scale,” helping to 
generate the wealth that enabled the citizens of Tmutarakan and Kerch 
to afford Byzantine-imported luxury goods for their own use, besides re- 
exporting them. In the 11" century, Byzantine glass beads seem to have 
replaced the Oriental ones used previously in the fur trade on the Upper 
Volga, in the Kama basin, and still farther north, where furs of the highest 
quality could be bartered. Large quantities of Byzantine-made gilded and 
coloured-glass beads also occur in the lands of the Krivichi, the Dregovichi, 
and other groupings still only fairly loosely subject to the princes of Rus 
in the 11 century.” The beads do not seem to have appealed much to the 
inhabitants of the urban settlements on the Straits of Kerch, judging by 
the dearth of finds there. But manvy, if not most of them, probably passed 
through the Straits and then northwards, by way of Sarkel-Belaia Vezh’, 
where numerous examples have been excavated. The role of portal for 
northward shipment of large quantities of glass beads fuelling the fur 


ae Bezuglov, 'K kharakteristike’, 53-4, 56. 


6 PVL, 72. 


6 Finds of blue-glass bracelets, mostly datable to the 11" century, with smaller 


proportions for the late 10 and 12 centuries, indicate trading-links with Byzantium. 
Arriving via Cherson or directly from Constantinople, their incidence in Black Sea ports 
is far higher than in Kiev, and sizeable quantities of blue, violet, and almost black bracelets 
— presumably shipped via Kerch — have been found in Sarkel and in the northern Caucasus: 
LL. Shchapova, ‘Stekliannye izdeliia srednevekovoi Tmutarakani’, in B.A. Rybakov, ed., 
Keraimika i steklo dreonei Tinutarakani (Moscow, 1963), 110-11, and table 2 on 112, 120-4; LL. 
Shchapova, ’Vizantiia i vostochnaia Evropa. Napravlenie i kharakter sviazei v IX—XII vv. 
(po nakhodkam iz stekla)’, in G.G. Litavrin et al., eds., Vizantiia. Sredizemnomor’e. Slavianskii 
nur. K XVIE mezlidunarodnomu kongressu vizantinistov (Moscow, 1991), 164-6; 1.L. Shchapova, 
Vizantiiskoe steklo. Ocherki istorii (Moscow, 1998), 114-18; Pletneva, ‘Goroda Tamanskogo 


poluostrova’, 178. 


B Shchapova, ‘Vizantiia i vostochnaia Evropa’, 161-6, 172~3; Shchapova, Vizantiiskoe 


steklo, 142-3, 147-50, 156-7, 159-62. 
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trade is consistent with the general picture of buoyant, resilient commerce 
on the Straits of Kerch in the 11" century.” 

This is not to claim that trading-patterns were constant. There was 
a significant shift at the beginning of the 12" century, with the abrupt 
falling-off of imports of most types of Byzantine-made glass beads into 
northern Rus.” Finds of bracelets on the Straits of Kerch also become rarer 
from around this time; so do finds of red clay pitchers of the type used 
for containing naphtha, although this may merely register that a different 
form of container came into use. The number of settlements on the Taman 
peninsula diminished early in the 12" century, and there is archaeological 
evidence of the destruction of houses in the harbour area in Bosporos- 
Kerch at that time. This may be attributable to the nomadic Polovtsy, then 
at large near Bosporos-Kerch as well as on the Taman peninsula’s eastern 
approaches. However, the proximity of these nomads need not have 
discouraged trading any more than it did at Cherson (above, pp. 429-30), 
and could as well have been a stimulus. In any case, the harbour area at 
Bosporos-Kerch was quite soon rebuilt.”* Moreover, the consolidation of 
princely power and construction of churches in various parts of north- 
east Rus during the 12" century generated demand for de luxe goods 
and produce from the Byzantine world. Thus excavations at the princely 
seat of Riazan have yielded finds of Byzantine-made glassware and 
window-glass, and also amphorae that had contained wine. Perhaps most 
suggestively, two hoards containing substantial numbers of copper coins 
of Alexios and John Komnenos have been found, besides individual folleis 
of other emperors.” For coins of such low intrinsic worth to be kept, even 
hoarded, suggests expectations that they would be useful for exchanges 
with markets further south, where they might be accepted at face value. 
Concentrations of lead seals suggestive of an intensive fur trade have also 
been found.” That commerce involving the Byzantine world did not only 


71 Exchanges involving glass beads could be carried out by fairly small-scale 


entrepreneurs, and it is possible that makers of glass beads hailing from the Byzantine 
lands operated in 11"-century Rus: Shchapova, ‘Vizantiia i vostochnaia Evropa’, 160-2, 172; 
Shchapova, Vizantiiskoe steklo, 159-60. 


7 Pletneva, ‘Goroda Tamanskogo poluostrova’, 158, 163-4; Shchapova, Vizantiiskoe 
steklo, 147-50, 161-2. 
73 Makarova, "Bospor-Korchev’, 70, 73. 


LL. Shchapova, ‘Stekliannye izdeliia iz Staroi Riazani (po materialam raskopok 


1966-1968 gg.’), in A.L. Mongait, ed., Arkheologiia Rinzanskoi zemli (Moscow, 1974), 76-92; 
Shchapova, ’Vizantiia i vostochnaia Evropa’, 264, 267, 269, 271-2; A.L. Mongait, Rinzanskaia 
zemtlia (Moscow, 1961), 295, 300-5, 317-18, 324; Kropotkin, Klady, 27-8; V.P. Darkevich and 
G.V. Borisevich, Drevninia stolitsa riazanskei zemli (Moscow, 1995), 81-3, 162, illustr. 106: 1-4; 


163, 177, 195. 


73 Mongait, Riazanskaia zemlia, 320-4. 
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touch the princely elite is indicated by finds of gold-braided collars and 
silk-tippets on hoods of garments that well-to-do peasant men and women 
took to their respective graves, in burial-grounds near Riazanas elsewhere 
in north-east Rus.” Most, if not all, of these products had probably been 
brought by waterways such as the Oka, the upper or lower Tabol, the 
Voronezh and the Don, all ultimately linked to the Straits of Kerch. There 
are hints of commercial activity at Sarkel-Belaia Vezh’, albeit on a much- 
reduced scale, and 12"- and 13"-century trading-settlements have been 
excavated on the Sea of Azov’s northern shore and in the Don estuary.” 
Even if the number of outlying rural settlements on the Taman peninsula 
fell, Tmutarakan itself continued to prosper. This owed something to the 
already-mentioned demand for dried~ or salt fish from Constantinople; 
and in the later 12" century, Eustathios of Thessalonike wrote of the heaps 
of caviar from the Don served at a banquet concocted overnight in a 
Constantinopolitan monastery.” 

However, the main drivers of Tmutarakan’s prosperity through the 
12 century were probably the rising demand for Byzantine products in 
north-eastern Rus, and the port's dual role as staging-post and emporium. 
Tmutarakan’s own citizens could still gratify their own taste for Byzantine 
goods of varying levels of sophistication and expense. The decline in use 
of glass bracelets seems to reflect changing fashions in Byzantium; so, too, 
does the shift in types of glazed red clay vessels used for tableware, from 
those decorated in ‘graffito’ executed in thin lines to thicker-walled vessels 
with broader lines of ‘graffito’. And imitations of mtiliaresia of Basil Il and 
Constantine VIIIstill circulated throughout the peninsula, and occasionally 
as far as Cherson.” Such archaeological data tends to corroborate al-Idrisi’s 
mid-12'-century description of Tmutarakan as ‘a large town with many 
inhabitants and flourishing quarters. There are markets, and fairs are held 


76 VP. Darkevich et al., ‘Raskopki v Staroi Riazani’, in Arkheologicheskie otkrytiia 1977¢. 


(Moscow, 1978), 57-8; Darkevich and Borisevich, Drevitinia stolitsa, 372-83, tables 144-5, 
421-2, tables 147-50, 424-7; J. Shepard, ‘Silks, skills and opportunities in Byzantium: some 
reflexions’, BMGS 21 (1997), 256-7. 


7” A.V. Gadlo, ‘Poselenie XI-XIIvv. v del’te Dona’ KSIA 99 (1964), 40-5; IV. Volkov, 
‘Poseleniia Priazov’ia v XII-XIII vekakh’, in N.A. Makarov et al., eds., Rus’ v XIII veke: 
Drevnosti temmogo vremeni (Moscow, 2003), 111-14 (pleading for dating most of the settlements 
to the second half of the 12 and the 13" centuries). 

78 Eustathios of Thessalonike, Opuscula, ed. T.L.F. Tafel (Frankfurt-am-Main, 1832; repr. 
Amsterdam, 1964), 231.5-10; Kazhdan, 'Little-known evidence’, 356; G.G. Litavrin, Vizantiia, 


Bolgariia, Dreuniain Rus’ (TX-nachalo XIv.) (St Petersburg, 2000), 289-90. 


oe Shchapova, Vizan ttiskoe steklo, 115-17, 130-2; T.l. Makarova, Poliviaia posuda: Iz istorii 


keranticheskogo importa i proizvodstva Drevnei Rusi (Moscow, 1967), 24-30; Pletneva, ‘Goroda 
Tamanskogo poluostrova’, 177-8; Kropotkin. ‘Vizantiiskie monety’, 185; Gilevich, ‘Novye 
materialy’, 219-20; 1.M. Paromoy, ‘Poseleniia i dorogi na Tamanskom poluostrove v VIII-XIII 
vekakh’, KS-VPZ, 169. 
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where people gather from the most distant lands as well as from districts 
nearby’. Al-Idrisi seems to have been drawing on up-to-date, generally 
reliable information derived from Greek sailing-directions or, perhaps, 
Greek- or Italian-speaking sailors.™ 

These indications of economic buoyancy despite ever-shifting trading- 
patterns on the Straits of Kerch through the 11" and 12" centuries have a 
further significance. It is well known that the Byzantine government took 
close interest in the region north-east of the Black Sea soon after Prince 
Oleg-Michael left Tmutarakan for the Middle Dnieper region in 1094. Oleg 
may have retained some links with Tmutarakan after establishing himself 
as prince of Chernigov, but within ten years the restoration of imperial 
authority over ‘what lies beside the Cimmerians’ could be acclaimed in an 
oration delivered at court.*! And the peoples living near the Sea of Azov 
feature in triumphalist rhetoric and a prominently displayed inscription 
of the mid-12" century.” The precise nature of the imperial presence 
and dominion over the Straits of Kerch and neighbouring regions has 
stimulated scholarly debate,* but definitive resolution may prove elusive 
if, as is very possible, imperial dominion was minimalist and largely 
indirect. Less discussed, yet for our purposes more important, is the strong 
likelihood of a connection between the government's interest in the Straits 
and the above-mentioned economic buoyancy: the prospect of somehow 
tapping it for imperial coffers may well have drawn and held the attention 
of Alexios I Komnenos. A show of interest on the part of other potentates 
could even have prompted this. By 1103, the amir of Siwas (Sebastaea) had 
reportedly grown ‘accustomed to raising tribute from the Greek towns 
around the Maeotic lake and in the river Don’: Theophylact of Ohrid 
wrote a letter to Gregory Taronites, congratulating him for putting an 
end to this.™ There is no particular reason to doubt the substance behind 
Theophylact’s letter, for all the praises heaped upon the recipient, and the 


80 Cited by 1.G. Konovalova, ’Gorod Rossiia/Rusiia v XIIv.’, in G.G. Litavrin and 
1.8. Chichurovy, eds., Vizantiiskie ocherki (St Petersburg, 2001), 135, n. 33, 136. See also LG. 
Konovalova, Vostoclinaia Evropa v sochinenit al-Idrisi (Moscow, 1999), 166-9. 


81 Pp Gautier, “Le dossier d’un haut fonctionnaire d’Alexis If Comnéne, Manuel 
Straboromanos’, REB 23 (1965), 174 (summary), 190 (text); G.G. Litavrin, ‘A propos de 
Tmutorokar’, Byzantion 35 (1965), 226-7; Litavrin, Vizantiia, 281-8. 


82 C, Mango, “The conciliar edict of 1166’, DOP 17 (1963), 324; Kazhdan, ‘Little-known 
evidence’, 345-7. 


83 AV. Soloviev, ‘Domination byzantine ou russe au nord de la Mer Noire a I’époque 


des Comnénes?’, in F. Délger and H.-G. Beck, eds., Akten des XI. Internationalen Byzantinisten 
Kongresses, 1958 (Munich, 1960), 569-80; Kazhdan, ‘Little-known evidence’, 345-50, 353; 
Litavrin, Vizantiia, 287-91. 

Be Theophylact of Ohrid, Letters, ed. and trans. P. Gautier (Thessaloniki, 1986), 426-7 
and n. 3 (text), 123-6 (introduction). 
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archaeological evidence of destruction at Bosporos-Kerch around 1100 
could even be connected with Turkish and Byzantine operations, rather 
than the Polovtsy. That journeys — presumably for commercial purposes 
— between Trebizond and Tmutarakan were common in the 12" century is 
implied by al-Idrisi’s account, for all its misrepresentations.® So an amir 
exercising authority over ports in the region of the Pontos, albeit not over 
Trebizond itself, would have been in a position to send ships to demand 
payments from inhabitants of towns on the Straits, and perhaps as far 
north as Sarkel-Belaia Vezh’ on the Lower Don. 

That the imperial authorities exacted some sort of revenues from 
the Straits during the 12" century is indicated by a letter of Michael 
Choniates, written perhaps around 1180. Choniates refers to the tax- 
collecting activities of his addressee, Constantine Pegonites, near Straits 
that seem identifiable with the Cimmerian Bosporos; he describes the 
region across the Straits from Pegonites’ residence as ‘Tauroscythia’, 
presumably alluding to a substantial population with Rus characteristics 
on that shore.** A protracted stay, or residence, of a Byzantine tax-collector 
in the vicinity of the Straits is compatible with al-Idrisi’s depiction of 
the inhabitants of the two main towns, Tmutarakan and ‘Rusiia’ (most 
probably identifiable with Bosporos-Kerch), as being engaged in ‘constant 
warfare’ with one another, apparently largely autonomous as well as 
rivals.” Imperial overlordship could have taken different - and mutable 
— forms in Bosporos-Rusiia, without need of permanent garrisons or more 
than a small staff of imperial agents. This seems, after all, to have been 
the case with Cherson, where a stratégos co-existed and cooperated with 
members of local elites. An emperor such as Manuel I Komnenos deployed 
residual powers that could take more concrete form when this seemed 
to him appropriate. This is indicated by his chrysobull of 1169, granting 
Gencese boats access to nearly every part of his empire but expressly 
prohibiting them from Rhdésia and Matracha. There is clear evidence of 
Genoese discontent with this prohibition, and also of the failure of an 
attempt to gain for Genoese traders the right ‘of going to Tmutarakan’. 
Manuel's chrysobull with its ban on, in effect, entry into the Sea of Azov, 
was incorporated into the chrysobull that Isaac II Angelos issued for the 
Genoese.* 


85 Konovalova, ‘Gorod Rossiia’, 129-30, 139; Konovalova, Vostochnaia Europa, 171-6. 
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This unequivocal indication of Genoese commercial interest in trading 
at the Straits, together with the imperial government's resistance as late as 
1192, is of great significance. It strengthens the impression already forming 
from archaeological data, Byzantine court orations and other high-style 
literature, al-Idrisi’s description, and the rise of wealthy principalities in 
north-east Rus. The latter, fast developing their religious culture closely 
aligned with that of Byzantium, had considerable purchasing-power for 
Byzantine precious and semi-precious goods, including items of devotion 
such as relics, icons, and highly-crafted furnishings for churches. At the 
same time, primary produce from the northern forest zones remained in 
demand in markets of the Byzantine world, and, as already noted, fish 
from the Sea of Azov were being purchased by Constantinopolitan traders 
in the mid-13" century. Cherson, in contrast, scarcely features in Byzantine 
written sources of the 12" century, and the imperial government did not 
see fit to debar Genoese traders from this, or any other, southern Crimean 
port. Equally, there is scant evidence of keen administrative attention 
to Cherson, in the form of finds of seals of resident or central officials. 
Cherson no longer housed a stratégos in the 12" century, although it still 
received visits and messages from imperial agents; and, judging by their 
seals, the ‘archives of Cherson’ functioned into the 13" century.” This does 
not betoken economic decline” so much as the easing of imperial concern 
about Cherson and other towns along the southern Crimean coast, once 
Khazars, steppe-nomads or Rus ceased to pose a serious hazard to them. 
In other words, the apparent waning of imperial interest in Cherson in 
the 12" century is essentially a mark of diplomatic success. The Black Sea 
steppes became relatively calm, and steppe-nomads no longer played a 
key role in the empire’s dealings with its other northern neighbours. A 
once all-important strategic portal lost its prominence in conditions of 
relative security from the steppes; other, lesser portals along the southern 
Crimean coast such as Sougdaia, Aluston and Gorzubity were now 
likewise in periodic communication with imperial agents and prospering 
as emporia.” The Straits were, in contrast, of keenest concern both to the 


8 Bogdanova, ‘Kherson’, 94-5, 101~2; N.A. Alekseenko, ‘Khersonskaia rodovaia znat’ 


X-XIvv. v pamiatnikakh sfragistiki’, MAIET 7 (2000), 263; N.A. Alekseenko, “Les relations 
entre Cherson et l’empire, d’apres le temoignage des sceaux des archives de Cherson’, SBS 
8 (2003), 83. 

9 Cherson continued striking its own copper coins through the later 11"- and 12" 
century, and there is ample evidence of trade between the town and Constantinople, 
additionally of Cherson’s exchanges with inland as well as coastal settlements on the Crimea, 
and with Tmutarakan: Sokolova, Moneti i pechati, 53~63; Bogdanova, ‘Kherson’, 67-70, 72-4; 
Aibabin, ‘Krym v X-pervoi polovine XIII veka: Kherson’, 83-6. 


1 See, for example, E. Stepanova, ‘New finds from Sudak’, SBS 8 (2003), 127; ALL 
Aibabin, ‘Krym v X-pervoi polovine XIII veka: Step’ i iugo-zapadnyi Krym’, KS-VPZ, 78 and 
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imperial government and to external traders such as the Genoese, but for 
purposes of profits from and exactions on commerce, not as a diplomatic 
platform or strategic base. 

This state of affairs registers the equilibrium of the 12" century: 
Byzantium’s ability, in conjunction with its Christian Rus trading-partners, 
to foster a fair degree of order in the Polovtsian-occupied steppes, and 
the lack of any organized threat to the empire's northern approaches. 
Intensive commercial use of the Black Sea’s north-eastern portal leading 
to distant markets and sources of furs was therefore feasible, despite the 
‘constant warfare’ between the two main towns on the Straits of Kerch as 
mentioned by al-Idrisi. And yet for all the distinctive qualities of the 12" 
century, a certain recurring pattern is discernible, reaching back to classical 
antiquity. It was the north-eastern region of the Black Sea, especially the 
Straits of Kerch, that offered the most fertile soil and abundant fishing- 
grounds for self-sustaining urban communities. This portal also offered 
the widest choice of waterways leading to wealthy markets and sources 
of valuable commodities, whether primary produce such as furs or de luxe 
goods from the Caspian region or the East. It was, literally, best-placed to 
cope with multiple and unceasing fluctuations in the purchasing-power of 
markets, security of routes, and availability of sought-after commodities 
—the dynamics of pre-modern trade. 


illustr. 6 on 79. 


28. Rural settlement and trade networks in northern 
Russia, AD 900-1250 


Nikolaj Makarov 


Among the crucial factors that contributed to the formation of Rus’ as 
an independent state and ethnic structure, there can be singled out, on 
the one hand, the maintenance of international trade in eastern Europe 
in the late 1 millennium AD, which stimulated concentration of essential 
material resources in the hands of the social elite, and, on the other hand, 
the agrarian colonization of the Russian plain combined with the formation 
of the network of rural dwelling-sites all over the vast territory from the 
Dnieper to the Ladoga lake and Beloozero. Both phenomena seem equally 
important for the comprehension of the historical situation in the late 1* 
to early 2°¢ millennia AD, but as a rule they are studied as if they were 
little interrelated with each other. For all that, the theme of international 
trade and the history of the functioning of the Baltic-Volga and the Baltic— 
Dnieper trade routes as the two channels for the circulation of goods 
have recently been worked out in a much more detailed way than have 
those of rural settlement and the development of the local economy. The 
latest archaeological investigations have yielded indisputable new facts 
highlighting the connection between the long-distance trade development 
and the beginning of urbanization processes in Rus’. 

In what way were international trade and the development of the non- 
urban section of ancient Russian society related in the late 1* and early 
2"¢ millennia? In modern historiography, we face a steady tradition of 
viewing trade as a specific activity, from the very beginning monopolized 
by the relatively small social and professional group of the population that 
was first concentrated at proto-urban dwelling-sites and then in the urban 
centres.’ It was considered only weakly connected with the whole mass 
of the ancient Russian population. Trade relations are usually regarded 


1 VP. Darkevié, ‘Me%dunarodnye svjazi’, in B.A. Koléin, ed., Drevnjaja Rus‘: gorod, 
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Petruhin, Naéalo etnokul’turnoj istorii Rusi IX-XI vekoov (Smolensk~Moscow, 1995), 159-61, 
166-8; S. Franklin and J. Shepard, Nacnlo Rusi (St Petersburg, 2000), 15-110. 
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as having little influence on rural dwelling-sites,? while the majority of 
natural products exported from the territory of Rus’ are believed to be 
withdrawn from the population as tribute or tax payments? in order to 
provide the inflow of precious metals, textiles, and luxurious articles. 
Thus the rural population’s subsistence was based on a natural economy; 
the people’s life was characterized by the working-out and conservation 
of specific cultural models, different from the urban ones. 

Trying to evaluate to what degree the above views are justified and 
well grounded, we should take into account the fact that the material 
culture of urban and proto-urban centres has been studied much more 
fundamentally than that of rural dwelling-sites. Towns and fortified sites 
— the centres of political administration and economic activity — were 
the main objects of the excavations of the medieval period carried out in 
the second part of the 20 century.’ The total number of unfortified rural 
dwelling-sites with occupational deposits dated to the 10" to 13" centuries 
—1e. the classical period of medieval Rus’ culture, in central and northern 
areas of Russia — amounts to several thousands. However, only 62 sites 
were excavated in an area of more than 80m’ (fig. 28.1). It is quite clear that 
only a very small share of the entire mass of medieval Rus’ rural dwelling- 
sites have been investigated archaeologically; our present knowledge of 
the Rus’ village of the pre-Mongol period has been shaped via an essential 
lack of concrete archaeological material characteristic of the culture and 
economy of rural areas. 

Nonetheless, during the last decade, as the scale of field surveys and 
excavations of medieval rural dwelling-sites expanded, new archaeological 
material has been accumulated that makes it possible to consider in 
a more detailed way the character of commerce in rural areas, and the 
interrelation between the development of long-distance trade and the 
colonization of rural territories. 

Land surveys in different rural areas of northern- and central Russia 
and excavations on early medieval rural sites have produced rich evidence 
of rapid rural settlement growth and continuity from the 9*- to 10" century 
until the 13" in different regions after a period of rather sparse settlement 
and slow development in the second half of the 1* millennium AD. The 
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dynamics of this development were not exactly the same all over the 
country: in north-western Russia, as well as in a number of local areas in 
the Volga—Oka basin, it took its start earlier, while in the rest of the territory 
it began in the late 10"- to early 11" century. We have distinct indications 
that the process in question had much in common with agrarian growth 
in western Europe in the same period. The following period of the late 
13" to early 14" centuries was marked by serious settlement changes and 
transformations, though we have no evidence of a growth interruption or 
a complete break in the former settlement tradition.® 

Spatial distribution and the topographical layout of the dwelling-sites 
that emerged at that period display certain variations in different regions, 
but still have much in common. Most of the sites are concentrated in the 
river valleys or on the shores of the lakes. Land surveys have revealed the 
areas of high concentration of dwelling-sites, such as in the Suzdal Opolie 
region, where densely settled agrarian areas stretched over 100km,7 while 
the greater part of the Russian plain remained sparsely settled. Dwelling- 
sites in most of the territory constituted small local units, surrounded by 
extensive woodland areas that remained uninhabited and were not used 
for agrarian needs. The Beloozero region in north-eastern Russia, which 
was thoroughly surveyed in the 1990s, gives a good example of a forested 
area with dispersed settlement. About 190 early medieval dwelling-sites 
were registered there in an area of 9,000km?*. Most of them were founded 
in the late 10" to 12 centuries as new hamlets and villages on formerly 
unsettled lands.® 

Rural dwelling-sites in northern- and central Russia usually have rather 
thin cultural deposits, destroyed by long-term ploughing. Archaeological 
material obtained on a number of excavated sites, as well as macrofossil 
remains from the cultural deposits and pollen analysis, indicate that 
colonization was related to agrarian expansion, which, probably, formed 
the basis of the economy in many local areas. Nevertheless, it does 
not mean that cultivation and stockbreeding were the only means of 
subsistence and the only occupations of the settlers. Find material from 
many sites includes various objects connected with craft production and 
exploitation of wilderness resources, as well as numerous objects that 
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indicate extensive trade and circulation of imported goods in the rural 
areas. 

Find material from the majority of ancient Russian rural dwelling-sites 
of the 10" to 13" centuries remains unpublished and not systematically 
processed, so that we have no possibility to investigate in detail neither 
the range of imports nor their chronological and geographical distribution. 
Nevertheless, some categories of finds that undoubtedly constituted 
imports can be easily singled out in the collections. These include glass 
beads, which in many research works are considered an important 
indication of long-distance trade.’ Beads are present in collections from 30 
rural dwelling-sites; that is, at over half of all the archaeologically studied 
rural dwelling-sites. Finds of beads are most numerous on the sites of 
the Upper Volga and the Beloe lake regions. Wherever was located the 
production centre of the beads of one type or another, it is clear that they 
were delivered to rural dwelling-sites by trading. Another example is the 
distribution of coins and trade implements to the rural dwelling-sites of 
the 10" to 12™ centuries. Dirhams are present among finds produced by 
the excavations of seven rural dwelling-sites in northern Russia, while 
denarii originate from nine sites, balance-weights were found at five sites, 
and parts of scales at five sites (fig. 28.2). Information on stray finds of 
coins and balance-weights at rural dwelling-sites, as well as comparable 
finds in the cemeteries related to such sites, is not included in this list. 
Thus, the above objects that were formerly thought to be characteristic 
of proto-urban sites and towns have been registered at over a quarter of 
the rural dwelling-sites. The recent investigation of the distribution of 
amphora-type vessels in Rus’ carried out by V-Yu. Koval has shown that 
the sherds of amphorae of Byzantine origin are present at rural dwelling- 
sites, both in southern and northern regions.” Lately, a series of amphorae 


9 J. Callmer, Trade Beads and Bead Trade in Scandinavia ca. 800-1000 AD, Acta 
Archaeologica Lundensia, ser. 4, no. 11 (Malm6, 1977); Z.A. L’vova, ‘IK voprosu o pricinah 
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Arheologicheskiy Sbornik Gosudastvennogo Ermitazha 18 (Leningrad, 1977), 107-9; E.A. 
Rjabinin, ‘Novye otkrytija v Staroj Ladoge (itogi raskopok na Zemljanom gorodigée v 1973- 
1975 gg)’, in V.V. Sedov, ed., Srednevekovaja Ladoga: novye arheologiceskie otkrytija i issledovanija 
(Leningrad, 1985), 68-9; S.I. Valiulina, ‘Stekljannye busy kak istot¢nik po mezZdunarodnym 
svjazjam volZskih Bulgar v VIII: naéale XII vv.’, in A.N. Kirpiénikov, E.N. Nosov and A.1. 
Saksa, eds., Slavjane, Finno-Ugry, Skandinavy, Volzskie Bulgary, Doklady meZdunarodnogo 
naucnogo simpoziuma po voprosam arheologii i istorii 11-14 maja 1999 g. PuSkinskie gory 
(St Petersburg, 2000), 51-64. 
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fragments have been collected from the rural dwelling-sites located in the 
centre of Suzdal land." 

Written sources produce rich evidence that the incorporation of Rus’ in 
an international trade network was based on the wide-scale export of fine 
furs to the Islamic East, to Byzantium, and later to western Europe via the 
Baltic area. Thus it can be assumed that dwelling-sites in the forested area 
were of certain importance in the contexts of fur-bearing animal trapping 
and could have participated in the fur trade. However, as the cultural 
layers on most of the sites are strongly disturbed, and the animal] remains 
are often in a poor state of preservation, archaeological excavations in 
most of the regions provide poor opportunities to check this supposition. 

One of the few parts of Rus’ that displays direct archaeological and 
palaeozoological evidence of wide-scale fur-bearing animal trapping is the 
Beloozero region, an extensive area that surrounded the Beloe lake. The 
Beloe lake belongs to the Volga river system, but forms its northernmost 
part, neighbouring the Onega lake and the Northern Dvina river systems. 
Cultural deposits on the dwelling-sites and medieval graves in Beloozero 
represent numerous metal ornaments and imports, including west 
European coins. More importantly, nine medieval sites dating to the 
period of the 10%- to 13" centuries, which underwent excavations in the 
Beloozero region in the past two decades, yielded special blunt-tipped 
arrowheads made of horn or iron and called ‘tomars’, which were used for 
fur-bearing animal hunting.” Palaeozoological collections from at least 
five dwelling-sites display a comparatively high proportion of beaver 
bones (fig. 28.3). 

More detailed examination of production and consumption in 
the peripheral woodland areas of northern Rus’ was carried out in 
the framework of the ’Minino Project’, which focused on a medieval 
settlement unit located in the Vologda region, adjacent to Beloozero, on 
the Kubenskoe lake. The Minino local unit consists of three unfortified 
dwelling-sites, a burial site with flat inhumation and cremation graves, 
and a site of bloomery iron production. The field project, started in 1996, 
aimed at a thorough investigation of one local group of medieval rural 
sites in northern Rus’, with the main attention paid to the economic 
background and ecological aspects of its development. The outstanding 
state of preservation of the Minino I site — the central dwelling-site in 
the local area ~ was one of the reasons that determined the choice of the 


1 Makarov et al., Srednevekavoe rasselenie, 29. 
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Figure 28.3. Evidence of fur-bearing animal hunting in Beloozero and Vologda 


regions, AD 900-1150. 


a animal bone remains from dwelling-sites with large amounts of 


beaver bones; 


b finds of blunt-tipped arrowheads on dwelling-sites and burial 


sites. 


1: Popovo; 2: Nikolskoe III; 3: Beloozero; 4: Nikolskoe VI; 5: Nefedovo 
I; 6: Krutik; 7: Nefedievo I; 8: Minino I; 9: Minino I; 10: Minino VI; 


11: Krivets; 12: Lukovets; 13: Oktyabrskij Most. 
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Minino cluster as the object of long-term field investigation, with special 
emphasis on research methods of the natural sciences. In contrast to the 
great majority of rural sites — which normally display largely destroyed, 
ploughed-off cultural layers -, Minino I represents stratified medieval 
deposits up to 70cm thick, with remains of hearths and house structures. 
Another important reason for the choice was the evident status of the local 
unit as an ordinary cluster of sites, with its position on the lower level of 
settlement hierarchy. 

An area of approximately 900m? was uncovered on the two dwelling- 
sites in Minino during eight years of field work. Excavations on the central 
site Minino I, though not very extensive, yielded about 5,100 medieval 
artefacts and more than 30,000 fragments of pottery. This collection of 
medieval artefacts is the largest ever extracted from the cultural deposits of 
arural site in Rus’. Excavations of the burial site in an area of 650m’ revealed 
80 graves. Thus, we have obtained the source material for reconstructing a 
detailed and complete picture of medieval local development.” 

Medieval colonization of the Minino area began in the second half of 
the 10" century, with the formation of a sole dwelling-site on a sparse 
piece of land at the mouth of the Dmitrovka river. The site Minino I was 
established as a result of external colonization, possibly by a small group 
of new settlers from the Volga—Oka region of Finnish (Meryanian?) origin. 
By the beginning of the 11" century, the dwelling-site occupied an area no 
less than one hectare. The first phase of its development was connected 
with intensive forest-cuttings and the creation of an open landscape, with 
fields and meadows around the site and the establishment of the cemetery 
on a small hill on the bank of the Dmitrovka river, very close to the 
settlement. The following development, which lasted for about 250 to 300 
years, until the beginning of the 13" century, included a gradual increase 
in the settled area, and the emergence of new sites in its close vicinity. 
The surrounding territories in the basin of the Kubenskoe lake remained 
sparsely inhabited. Only seven settlement clusters of the same character 
as Minino were registered in an area of about 3,300km*. Material culture 
of the Minino settlement cluster from the beginning of the 11" century was 
marked by a combination of Slavic and Finnish elements. Its subsequent 
development resulted in the formation of a local pattern of medieval Rus’ 
culture. Minino I, the central site of the unit, was abandoned in the 13" 


13° N.A. Makarov and S.D. Zaharov, ‘Nakanune peremen: sel’skie poselenija na 


Kubenskom ozere ...’, in Makarov, ed., Kubenskoe ozero: vagljad skvoz’ tysjaceletija. Sest’ let 
issledovanija Mininskogo atheologi¢eskogo konrpleksa (Vologda, 2001), 131-50; N.A. Makarov, 
‘Rural settlement and landscape transformations in Northern Russia, A.D. 900-1300’, in J. 
Hines, A. Lane and M. Redknap, eds., Land, Sea and Home: Proceedings of a conference on 
Viking-period settlement, at Cardiff, July 2001 (Leeds, 2004), 55-74. 
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century, as well as many rural sites in the neighbouring Beloozero region. 
However, one of the settlements founded later, Minino VI, survived the 
crisis of the 13" century and became the centre of the late medieval local 
unit of the Vologda region named Karachev." 

I shall now focus on aspects of cultural and economic development in 
Minino that seem to be most important for illuminating the character of 
the local commerce and the role in the long-distance trade network of the 
settlement clusters on the periphery. 

There can be no doubt that the two dwelling-sites excavated in Minino 
were of comparatively large size. Their total area can be estimated as 4.5 
hectares. Both sites produced evidence of house structures located very 
close to each other. Excavations on the MininoI site resulted in the partial or 
complete exposure of seven dwellings within an area of 300m?. Assuming 
that the concentration of houses was more or less the same in the total 
area of the site, we come to the conclusion that about 170 dwellings could 
have been constructed there during the whole period of its occupation. 
Estimating the total period of settlement occupation as 250 years, and the 
life-span of a timber house as 50 years, we can establish the number of 
houses of each habitation period as 30 to 35. These calculations, although 
approximate, give clear indications that the settlers of the Minino sites 
constituted a comparatively large human group. 

Occupational deposits of the Minino sites represent a remarkably high 
concentration of various artefacts, which were imported to the North 
from distant areas or manufactured from materials obtained through 
long-distance trade. The total volume of find material from the Minino 
I dwelling-site included about 1,150 objects made of non-ferrous metals 
and about 1,400 glass beads (fig. 28.4). Thus, each square meter on the site 
produced three objects made of non-ferrous metals, and four beads. The 
concentration of glass beads in the Minino site deposits was nearly the 
same as in Birka, while the total amount of beads is comparable in number 
to the most prominent urban sites of Rus’, such as Novgorod (Nerevsky 
excavation area—1,000 beads) or Gnezdovo (2,000 beads). The set of import 
finds included fragments of glass vessels of Byzantine origin, artefacts 
manufactured of amber, pieces of polished pottery of Volga—Bulgarian 
manufacture, glazed pottery produced in Kiev, bronze balance-weights, 
and ornamented metal belt fittings. Excavations in the two dwelling-sites 
and in the cemetery yielded 21 west European coins struck in Frisia and 
Germany, at Ever, Utrecht, Doccum, Emden, Regensburg, Strasbourg, and 


M4 Makarov and Zaharov, ‘Nakanune peremen’, 131-50. 


15 JuwA. Lihter and Ju.L. Séapova, ‘Gnezdovskie busy: po materialam raskopok kur- 


ganov i poselenija’, in D.A. Avdusin, ed., Sinolensk i Gnezdovo (k istorii dreunrusskogo goroda) 
(Moscow, 1991), 244-59. 
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Kéln, between 976 and 1086. Fifteen of them were picked up from the 
deposits on habitation sites. Deniers struck after the 1040s dominate the 
collection. The absence of suspension loops indicates that at least some of 
the coins could have been used as a means of monetary exchange. Among 
the metal ornaments, the identification of imported objects and objects of 
local manufacture produced in workshops on the Minino I dwelling-site 
can be a matter of debate. It is obvious, however, that all the raw materials 
for ornament manufacture reached northern Rus’ by means of trade thus; 
finds of metal ornaments, in any event, should be regarded as indications 
of trade activity. 

It can hardly be doubted that the potential of Minino settlers as 
tradesmen was based on their ability to export large quantities of fine furs. 
Remains of wild animals constitute about 64.7 per cent of the total amount 
of animal bones from the cultural layers of the two dwelling-sites that 
underwent excavations. Osteological material represents a great diversity 
of wild species. Fur animal remains — mostly those of beaver, squirrel 
and marten — are especially numerous. Wild species constitute 72.7 per 
cent of the total volume in the deposits dating to the 11'- to 12" century, 
with beaver bones constituting 56.8 per cent. In later deposits, dating to 
the second half of the 12" and early 13" centuries, the share of the wild 
animals decreased to 58.2 per cent.’ Hunting is also documented by the 
finds of iron arrowheads, and blunt-tipped arrowheads made of horn or 
iron. Excavations on the Minino sites yielded 12 arrowheads of this type, 
specially used for fur-bearing animal hunting (fig. 28.3). Being rather 
light, they could hardly hit a large animal such as a beaver, and were 
used, most probably, for hunting squirrels and martens. Examination of 
the palaeozoological data created the picture of wide-scale fur-animal 
trapping conducted in the late 10" and early 12" centuries, and of its 
gradual decrease in the late 12" and early 13" centuries. It seems very 
likely that reduction of the beaver population in the area stimulated 
the trapping of species of less value, such as squirrel, which strongly 
dominated the Novgorod fur export to the West in later centuries.” 

It goes without saying that the local economy in Minino was not 
limited to the exploitation of forest resources. Examination of various 
materials relating to a rather diverse set of activities, such as fishing, 
cattle-breeding, iron production and non-ferrous metalwork, can be a 
subject of special research. I shall just point out that the expansion of fur- 


16 LG. Dinesman and A.B. Savinetskij’, ‘Koliéestvennyj uéet kostej v kul’turnyh slojah 


drevnih poselenij ljudej', in EE. Antipina and E.N. Cernyh, eds., Novejsie arheozoologi€eskie 
issledovanija v Rossii (Moscow, 2003), 34-55. 

7 Horogkevié, Torgoulja Velikogo Novgoroda, 45-121; Martin, Treasure of the Land of 
Darkness, 61-85. 
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animal trapping in the Kubenskoe lake region went hand in hand with the 
development of local farming. Cereal cultivation in Minino is evidenced 
by paleoenvironmental and archaeological data. Pollen diagrams display 
the presence of cereals and weeds in the early medieval period. Flotation 
of medieval deposits has produced a large collection of carbonized cereal 
grains. Underlying layers of buried ploughing were cleared below the 
medieval cultural deposits. Macrofossil remains represent about 8,000 
cereal grains, which had accumulated in the cultural deposits in different 
places. Paleobotanical analysis has identified barley, rye, wheat and oats. 
Barley strongly dominated; probably it was preferred as a cultivated 
species, better adjusted to the local climatic conditions with their low 
temperatures and relatively short frost-free period.’® 

Thus, new archaeological data creates the background for a 
reconsideration of the accepted ideas concerning the trapping economy 
organization and the participation of the remote woodland regions in 
trade and commodities exchange. 

Unexpectedly, we obtained witness of wide-scale fur-bearing 
animal hunting, practised by the settlers of the large nucleated villages. 
Exploitation of the wilderness resources on the Kubenskoe lake was 
conducted by trappers, concentrated in the large permanent dwelling-sites. 
The Kubenskoe lake area does not provide any archaeological evidence 
of temporary hunting-stations or seasonal camps, which, according to 
the ethnographical records, constituted the basic elements of fur-animal 
trapping infrastructure in northern Russia in late modern times. It is quite 
possible that medieval hunting-stations around the Minino site cannot be 
detected because of the character of the archaeological remains, not visible 
in the landscape and transformed by long-term agrarian exploitation. 
However, it is quite clear that the basic activities connected with the 
preparation for trapping and processing its products were conducted on 
the central site. We should assume that Minino, which produced a large 
volume of fur supplies, was not a cluster of special trapping settlements. 
Its economic basis comprised various activities, such as cultivation, 
animal-breeding, fishing, iron production and metalwork. Acting as fine 
furs exporters, the Minino settlers supplied themselves with the basic food 
products, implements and tools by means of local production, and were 
not very dependent on external trade connections for their survival. Thus 
we have evidence of a rather diversified economy, in which fur-animal 
trapping was more a means of gaining wealth than a basis of subsistence. 

Excavations in Minino reveal the high level of prosperity of the 
peripheral communities, engaged in exploitation of the wilderness 
resources. Human groups, which settled remote woodland regions in 


18 Makarov and Zaharov, ‘Nakanune peremen’, 147. 
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the North, received a considerable share of goods, which were imported 
to Rus’. There can be no doubt that the creation of fur supplies in the 
international system of commodities exchange was based not only on the 
extraction of taxes and tribute, but also on the developed practice of local 
and regional trade. The inhabitants of the backwoods of northern Russia 
comprised an important chain in this trade network. The participation in 
commerce and incorporation in a system of long-distance trade was an 
important factor that shaped the consumption standard and culture of 
rural regions of northern Rus’ of the 10™ to 12" centuries. 

Despite the lack of archaeological, and especially palaeoecological, data 
relating to the economy of the other settlement clusters in north-eastern 
Russia, I stand by the point that the economic pattern, reconstructed on 
the basis of the Minino project, was the one that predominated in a vast 
territory including the Beloozero region, the Sheksna river system, and 
the upper Volga river system from its source to Yaroslavl town. Rural sites 
in this territory in the period of the 10" to early 13 centuries had much 
in common. Most of them covered relatively large areas or consisted of 
settlement clusters, closely neighbouring the settled areas. Occupational 
deposits on most of the sites revealed a high concentration of various 
goods obtained by trade and indicating a high standard of consumption, 
such as metal ornaments and glass beads.” Excavations also provided 
beaver bones, blunt-tipped arrowheads made of horn, and, on some 
occasions, agricultural implements. Though the balance between different 
economic activities obviously varied from site to site, we can assume that 
the economic model was generally configured as a combination of farming 
and outland resources exploitation, the latter extracted mostly for trade. 
As in Minino, trapping was practised mostly by the settlers of nucleated 
villages. The dynamics of outland use could vary in different regions. It 
is very likely that fur-animal resources of the Upper Volga region were 
exhausted earlier than those in Beloozero, causing the relocation of the 
trapping area in a north-eastern direction. This shift is well documented 
in Minino. There, settlers continued beaver-hunting up to the end of 
the 12 century, at the time when trapping completely declined, or was 
strongly reduced, on the Sheksna river and in the Beloozero region, in the 
neighbouring south-west territory. 


19 NLA. Makarov, ‘Medieval rural settlement in Northern Russia: nucleated villages 


and hamlets in the Beloozero—Kubenskoe region between 900 and 1250 AD’, in Ruralia IIT: 
Conference Ruralia II, Maynooth, 3-9 September 1999, Pamatky archejlogické, Supplementuum 
14. (Praha, 2000), 202-16; Makarov et al., Srednevekovoe rasselenie, 70-94, 217-26; A.V. Kudrjasov, 
Arheologiéeskie pamjatniki Srednej Seksny X—XII vv, author's abstract of dissertation for the 
degree of Candidate of Historical Sciences (Moscow, 2002). 
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Figure 28.5 Finds of Byzantine origin from Beloozero town. 
1 Gold solidus of Basil II and Constantine VIII (976~1024) 
2 Transport amphorae. 
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What was the position occupied by Byzantine goods against the 
background of the whole mass of imports delivered to the north Russian 
regions? It is fairly well known that the picture of flourishing commerce 
between Rus’ and Byzantium in the 10"to 12" centuries, as evidenced 
by written sources, does not entirely correspond to what is mirrored by 
the archaeological reality. Byzantine coins are not comparable in number 
to the huge mass of Kufic and West European silver coins discovered 
in Rus’ in hoards, cultural deposits and burials. The analysis of finds 
from the north Russian rural dwelling-sites shows that their population 
maintained the trade connections oriented mainly to the West, while the 
local culture was strongly affected by Baltic influence. Apart from coins, 
western commercial relations are evidenced by the finds of some metal 
ornaments and single-side combs, and the composition of non-ferrous 
metal used for the shaping of a large share of artefacts. I have in mind the 
zinc-containing alloys widely used in Scandinavia, the Baltic zone, and, 
as the recent investigations have shown, in Novgorod and other urban 
centres of north-western Rus.” 

Nonetheless, trade connections between the north Russian regions and 
Byzantium are also documented by archaeological material. In Minino, 
they are evidenced, first of all, by the fragments of Byzantine glass vessels, 
generally not typical of rural dwelling-sites. Most probably, some part 
of the glass beads discovered on the Kubenskoe lake were of Byzantine 
manufacture. Of the same origin could have been the fragments of silk 
textiles embroidered in gold thread discovered in two burials dating 
to the 12 century in the cemetery located close to the dwelling-site of 
Minino. Silk textiles were among the most popular articles imported 
to Rus’ from Byzantium, although the archaeological material does not 
mirror adequately the scale of their supply. The catalogue of the objects 
embroidered in gold thread published by M.V. Fekhner™ apparently 
comprises an extremely small share of silk textiles with gold thread 
embroidery imported to pre-Mongol Russia. 

Far more numerous are the artefacts of Byzantine origin found at the 
dwelling-sites in the Beloe lake region, those deposited on the Sheksna 
river, and, primarily, in the town of Beloozero (the Sheksna river is the left 
tributary of the Volga, which links it with the Beloe lake). It was Beloozero 


20 NV. Eniosova, R.A. Mitojan and T.G. Saraéeva, Latuni srednevekovogo Novgoroda’, 


in Novgorod i Novgorodskaja zentlja: istorija i arheologija (Novgorod, 2000), 104-7; I.E. Zajtseva, 
‘Splavy tsvetnyh metallov sel’skih pamjatnikov severo-vostoényh okrain Drevnej Rusi’, 
RossArh (2003/2004), 60-69. 


21 MLV. Fekhner, ‘Drevnerusskoe zolotoe Sit’e X-XIII vv. v sobranii Gosudarstvennogo 


istori¢eskogo muzeja’, Srednevekovye drevnosti Vostecnej Evropy: Trudy Gosudarstvennogo 
istoriGeskogo muzeja 82 (Moscow, 1993), 3-21. 
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that has yielded a rare find: a Byzantine gold solidus struck by the emperors 
Basil II and Constantine VII (976-1025); the coin had been trimmed and 
turned into a pendant™ (fig .28.5). Another Byzantine coin is a silver 
niliaresion minted by the same emperors; it was found on the lower Kema 
river issuing into the Beloe lake from the north. Six rural dwelling-sites in 
the Beloe lake region have produced fragments of amphorae attributed 
to a Byzantine origin, their largest number (over 600 sherds) from the 
town of Beloozero.™ Thus, despite the impossibility of reconstructing the 
precise chains of commodity exchange that supplied the northern Rus’ 
periphery with objects of Byzantine origin, the very presence of Byzantine 
goods in the North is documented reliably enough.™ 


2 §.D. Zaharov, Drevnerusskij gorod Beloozero (Moscow, 2004), 132, fig. 265, 7. 


3 3 L.A. Golubeva, Ves’ i slavjane na Belom ozere: XXIII vv. (Moscow, 1973), 187-8; 


Zaharov, Drevnerusskij gorod Beloozero, 132~3, 229-30. 


4 Research was carried out in the framework of the project ‘Archaeology of the rural 


sites of Northern Rus’, 900-1300 AD’, research programme ‘Languages, history and culture 
of Slavonic peoples in the world cultural context’, Russian Academy of Sciences. 
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Babylon, 334; 
Geniza documents, 4, 8, 214, 291, 
425 
Canh Kilise, 209 
caravans, 216, 248, 307, 331, 429 
camels 8, 77 
cargoes, 8, 31-3, 146, 165, 182, 303-9, 
375, 383-4, 430, 412 
diversified, 383 
Carthage, 41, 49, 50, 57, 72, 142, 174, 
242, 245, 298-9, 303, 311, 323 
Carthampton, 321 
Caspian Sea, 16, 217, 422, 431, 441 
Caucasus, 203, 209, 217 
Armenia, 372 
Georgia, 353, 425 
Central Asia, 20, 217-8, 223, 236, 
254-5, 260-1, 316, 422, 432 
Bactria, 255 
Begram, 193 
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Sogdiana, 256 
Toharistan, 255 
cheese 
Cretan , 14, 377-8, 384 
Vlach, 377 
Chernigov, 209, 438 
Cherson, 182, 188-9, 209-10, 217, 
422-40 
China, Chinese, 9, 10, 20, 253-61, 273, 
297, 341 
Chios, 46, 53, 164, 170-1, 178, 273, 387 
Chora / Hogkéy, 147-8, 150 
Chun Castle, 306, 319 
Church, the, 8, 31,35, 52, 246-7, 251, 
304, 309-11, 366, 385, 424; see 
also churches 
churches, 6, 27, 69, 72, 78, 94, 98-117, 
124, 138-40, 196, 206, 218, 
223-31, 336—9, 348-9, 360, 
366-8, 393-6, 400-1, 407, 430-6 
books, 6, 425 
furnishings, 247, 360, 425, 440 
icons, 98, 107-15, 440 
vestments, 245 
see also relics 
Cilicia, 41, 134, 139, 166, 178, 223-5, 
230, 236, 239, 243, 277 
cloth, textiles, fibres, 6-8, 35, 86, 272, 
304, 338--9, 360, 376, 388, 390, 
422, 426, 432, 437,444 
cotton 384. 
flax, Egyptian 8 
linen 6, 66, 387 
wool 383 
Chinese 341 
Indian 346 
Russian 387 
see also factories, silk, workshops 
Clysma / Arsinoé, 12-3, 275, 286, 
333-5, 352 
coconut, 282, 349 
coins, Byzantine, 32, 51-2, 70, 72-5, 
78-9, 82, 123, 139, 142, 149, 164, 
168, 170, 175-6, 178, 199, 208, 
222-3, 232-4, 250, 261, 265, 270, 
298, 307, 310, 320, 349, 357, 360, 
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363, 366-8, 373, 412, 430-6, 
448, 450-1; solidi, 7-8, 244, 251, 
306, 309, 364, 459, 461; nomisma 
histamenon, 386; miliaresia, 
461, of AD 742/3 160, 168; 
miliaresion imitations, 433-5, 
437; folleis, 70, 430, 436; numimi, 
70, 363; Justin I & Tiberius 
Constantine, 320; AD 786-809, 
270; AD 802 & 806, 164 
Aksumite: 332, 349, gold, 355-6, 
362-5, silver, 364-5, copper- 
alloy, 364-6 
dirhems, 448 
denarii, 448 
Fatimid, 380 
Indian, 349 
Kushan, 360 
western European, 449-51, 454-6, 
460 
Roman, 360 
commerce, 12, 33-4, 62, 72, 78, 86, 
217-8, 240, 248, 292, 325-6, 
352, 357, 434-6, 441, 444, 454, 
458-60 
Constans II, emperor, 177 
Constantine V, emperor, 168 
Constantine the Alan, 227 
Constantius IT, emperor, 355, 363 
Constantinople / Istanbul, 8, 10, 12, 14, 
35, 49-55, 97, 116, 145, 148-52, . 
168, 174-8, 181-6, 204-9, 213-9, 
223, 226-7, 232, 240, 246, 252, 
287-8, 291, 303, 358, 374-81, 
384-91, 416, 421-34, 437, 440 
Archaeological Museum 207, 209 
harbour of Theodosius 14, 149-50 
Pantokrator church 206-7, 291 
St Polyeuktos, Sarachane 53, 183, 
209 
St Sophia 398-9 
Corinth, 27, 94, 176, 185-6, 204, 
208-13, 217-9, 232, 379 
glass factories, 204-8 
corn, 32, 248, 320; see also grain, 
wheat 
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Cosmas Indicopleustes, 10, 13, 282, 
331 
cotton, 6-7, 384 
cultivation 384 
crafts, 86, 107, 117, 205, 393-4, 445; see 
also workshops 
craftsmen, 7, 89, 191-7, 207, 217, 
253-6, 260, 374 
Crete, Cretan, 17, 151-2, 164, 174-5, 
376-8, 384-5 
naval expedition 233 
see also cheese 
Crimea, Crimean, 14, 189, 210, 213, 
216, 324, 421-41 
Croatia, 31-4, 185 
crosses, 73, 109, 140, 200-1, 226, 331, 
336~9, 364-5; see also metal 
artefacts 
Crusades, Crusaders, 10, 25, 82, 137, 
158, 189, 205, 209, 216, 227, 265 
Cumans / Polovtsy, 182, 426, 436, 
439-41 
customs / duty / tax,12, 46, 288, 428, 
431 
commerciarit | kommerkiarioi, 12, 
278, 286-8; kontmerkion, 286-8 
customs stations, 12, 286, 331, 375 
passage fee at Abydos, 375 
tax exemption, 387, 390; see also 
lead seals 
Cyprus, 14-7, 25-7, 41, 53, 134, 139, 
152, 158-71, 175, 178, 189, 
204-5, 213, 224, 243 
Cyrenaica, 8, 223 
Cyril, patriarch of Alexandria, 87, 358 


Dagpazani, 138, 140 
Dalmatia, 209, 219, 372-4, 379-82 
Damascus, 62, 72 

Umayyad mosque 417 
Danube, 12, 57, 215, 304, 311 
Dartmoor, 317-20 
De Administrando Invperio, 216, 428, 

430-1 

Déhes, 128, 131-5 
Dhiorios, 164-70, 174 
Dibsi Faraj, 122-35 
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Dinogetia, 210, 215 
Diocletian’s Price Edict, 6, 66, 192, 277, 
280, 357 
Dioscorides, Pedanius, On materia 
medica 275-6, 284-6, 291 
diplomacy, gifts, 10, 195-7, 216-7, 
224-7, 234, 240, 246, 251, 297-9, 
310-2, 355, 431, 440-1 
Djyadovo, 204-6, 210 
Dniepr River, 216-8, 423, 427, 438, 443 
documents 
archival, 151, 399, 440 
inventories, 6, 291 
receipts, 286 
wills, 6 
see also Cairo Geniza 
Don River, 431-2, 239 
Dor, 31, 324, 406 
Dorestad, 226, 229 
dried goods, see materia medica 
Dura-Europos, 121, 266 
Dvin, Dwin, 12, 201, 209, 217 
dyes, dyers, 7, 67, 116, 274, 280, 372, 
375, 380-3, 386-7 
purple dyed cloth, 35, 325, 388 


East Africa, 28, 358 

Eastern Desert, 340, 351 

economy, 3-6, 31, 37, 43-7, 53, 57, 
64-7, 74, 136-9, 239-42, 252, 
309-13, 381, 432, 443-5, 456-8 

Edessa / Urfa, 265, 272 

Egypt, Egyptian, 6, 8-9, 15, 25, 27, 41, 
57, 83, 146, 152, 174, 191, 203, 
210-3, 219, 230, 245, 254-6, 260, 
273, 284-6, 307, 329-52, 357, 
373-6, 381-6, 390-1 

Elaiussa-Sebasteia/Ayas, 139, 142 

elephants, 86, 335, 340, 355, 357-8 

emporia, 392, 432, 440 

Emporio, Chios, 164, 170 

Ephesos, 87, 184 

Eritrea, Eritrean Sea, 36, 335, 357 

Ethiopia, 284, 339, 353-68 

Euphrates River, 16, 248, 263, 266, 
270-2 

Eustathios of Thessalonike, 423, 437 
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Expositio Totius Mundi et Gentiunt, 66, 
243-9 


factories 
cooking pots, 165-7 
cloth (linen), 66-7 
glass, 73, 204-8, 412-6 
sugar, 82 
weapons, 223, 233; state factories, 
66-7, 223, 233 
fairs, 372, 437 
St. Demetrius, Thessalonike, 380 
Famen Temple, near Xi’an, 256 
Far East, 10, 13, 280, 289, 292, 341, 375, 
381 
Southeast Asia (Java, Thailand, 
Vietnam), 349 
Fatimids, 25~8, 324, 380-7, 390, 412, 
416 
fish & its products, 33, 35, 242, 426-7, 
431, 440-1, 456-7 
caviar, 437 
salt fish, 427, 437 
forts (praesidia), 336, 340, 343, 351 
France / Gaul, 8, 31, 33, 34, 57, 234, 
245, 251 
Franks, Frankish, 25, 246, 306 
‘Frankish’, Farang, 384-5, 391 
Frisia, 226, 454 
fur, 218, 226, 306, 308, 372, 422, 429, 
432-6, 441, 449, 452, 456-8, 461 
beaver, 449, 456-7 
fur hunting station, 457 
Fustat, 6, 185, 209-17, 260, 284—6, 291 


Galerius, emperor, 336 

Ganos / Gazikéy, 145-53 

Gaza, 8, 41, 134, 243, 247-8, 298, 332 

Genoa, Genoese, 189, 209, 213, 217, 
439-41 

Gerasa, 62, 232 

Germany, German, 192-6, 209, 218-9, 
254, 358, 374-5, 382, 454 

Gibraltar, 17, 24, 25, 32, 239, 303, 325 

glass, 6, 9-14, 32-4, 72-3, 78, 82, 86, 
147, 191-220, 250, 253-61, 297, 
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302, 311, 324, 393-417, 423, 436, 
454, 460; for glaze, see pottery 
glass artefacts 
beads: 91-3, 305, 344, 435-6, 448, 
454-7, 460; Indian, 346; Javan, 
349; Job’s tear, 346; Sri Lankan, 
349 
bracelets, 93, 201, 203-9, 436-7 
lamps, 191, 231-3 
luxury glass, 191-7, 199-220, 
253-62 
mosaic tesserae, 94, 102, 108, 
393-417 
opus sectile, 94 
tubes, 93 
vessels, 72-3, 199-220, 279, 284, 
360-2, 412; Hedwig’ beaker, 
219; open-work (cage cups, 
dintreta), 191-7; 'Zangi’ bottle, 
202 
weights: 72, 149; Fatimid, 412 
window panes, 94, 206-7, 436 
glass origins and trade networks, 
192-6, 209-20, 259-60, 403 
Aksum, 360-2 
Byzantine, 91-5, 253, 199-220, 411 
Central Asian, 255-6 
Chinese, 253-61 
Islamic, 213, 216, 219, 253-4, 
259-60, 411, 416 
Persian, 253-8 
Roman / Late Roman, 191-7, 
253-4, 257, 411 
glass production: 73, 92, 195, 204-9, 
252, 402-14 
furnaces, 73, 402-6; tank furnace 
405; fritting oven, 404; see also 
workshops, factories 
raw materials: 207, 324, 402-4; 
cullet (scrap), 404, 412-4; 
colourants, 406, 416; frit, 404 
raw glass: 73, 105, 191, 195, 204, 
402, 416; bars of, 105; blocks 
of, 208, 412; natron glass, 
204, 404-16; for natron see 
materia medica, plant ash glass, 
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404-17; potash-lead-silica, 
203, 253; recycled glass, 400; 
soda-lime-silica, 203, 206, 
253-5, 408; chemical analysis: 
201-3, 206-8, 253, 260, 394, 407; 
electron probe microanalysis, 
408; lead isotope analysis, 207 

Golan, 250-1 

gold, see metal 

Gortyn, 175, 231 

Goths, 33, 424 

Gotland, 218, 227 

grain, 32-5, 223, 299, 304, 320, 323-5, 
387-8, 426-30, 457; see also 
corn, wheat 

Greece, Greek, 15, 17, 28, 35, 53, 121, 
164, 174-7, 183, 186, 189, 202, 
207-9, 213, 216, 221,244, 286, 
289-90, 379, 422-4, 438 

Gregory of Tours, 8, 245 

grindstones, 105, 195, 318 

gum mastic, 27, 46 


Hadrian, emperor, 17, 342; see also 
Via Nova Hadriana 

Halabiyya / Zenobia, 7, 135 

Hanno (ca 450 BC), 16 

harbours, 17, 18, 27, 95, 145, 151-2, 
186, 343, 422, 429, 432, 436 

Harun al-Rashid, caliph, 270 

Henry, II, emperor, 383 

Heraclius, emperor, 222-4, 241, 353 

Hierapolis (Asia Minor), 171, 173 

Himyar, Himyarites, 282, 350 

Hisham, caliph (723-43), 79, 81-2 

Holy Land, 324, 340, 385; see also 
pilgrim 

honey, see materia medica 

Horn of Africa, 275, 335, 353 

horoscope, 8, 234, 275 

Hosios Loukas, mosaics 399, 414 

Hungary, 192 


latrus, Bulgaria, 47, 53 

Iberian peninsula, 13, 239-47, 249, 
251-2 

al-Idrisi (fl. 1154), 28-9 
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Ifrigiyah (Tunisia), 15, 25-6, 33, 267, 
"323, 373, 380-1, 384 
imperial baggage train, 9, 233 
incense, 280, 335; see also materia 
medica ; 
India, 10, 14, 28, 195, 232, 248, 273, 
282, 298, 332-4, 339, 344-6, 
353-5, 360, 365, 375 
Indian Ocean, 13, 16, 20, 22, 282, 335, 
339, 349, 352, 355, 381, 390 
Indus River, 16, 20 
inscriptions, 7, 37, 64, 67, 70, 79-80, 
148, 201-2, 224-7, 230-3, 243-4, 
253, 284, 307, 341, 351, 399, 438; 
dipinti, graffiti, 46-7, 57 
Arabic 33, 73, 78-9, 82, 383 
Ge-ez 356, 364-6 
Greek, 73, 78, 226-7, 230, 233, 243 
336, 356, 362-6, 373, 424. 
Latin, 196, 243, 336-8; 
Slavonic, 230, 434 
Syriac, 230 
Iotabe, 12, 331, 352 
Iran, 36, 75, 175, 209, 256, 260, 422 
Ireland, 297, 308 
Irenopolis, 223-5 
Isauria, Isaurian, 12, 137-43, 245 
Ishak bin Qabisa, governor, 82 
islands, 20, 25, 28, 164, 171, 178-9, 316, 
326, 371, 376, 387 
Israel, 31, 260 
al-Istakhri (d. 961), 18-9 
Italy, 8, 25, 28, 152, 177, 182-6, 189, 
192, 213, 219, 242, 307, 373-4, 
384-5, 430, 438 
itineraries, 16-8, 26-8, 377; see also 
routes, pilgrimage 
ivory / bone, 7, 9, 12-3, 83-92, 103, 
107, 196, 218, 298, 317, 335, 
356-60 
book covers, diptychs 86, 356 
carving, 13, 83-9, 103, 107, 357 
chests, 86 
dolls, 86-7 
furniture, chairs, fittings, 86-9, 
358-9 
gaming pieces, 86-7 
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pyxides, 86, 89, 91 

shops, 86, 93 

sources, 7, 9, 298, 335, 356-60 

toilet articles, 86 

tools, 87, 92 

see also Aachen, pulpit; elephants, 
workshops 


Jerusalem, 64, 137, 210-2, 217, 372, 425 
jewellery, 82, 93, 224; fibtlae 6, 196; see 
also glass bracelets 
Jews, Jewish 
communities 425 
trousseau lists 6, 8 
see also Cairo geniza documents, 
Khazars, merchants, trade 
routes 
John I, Tzimiskes, emperor, 380-2 
John the Almsgiver, 223, 247, 304, 308, 
320, 323 
Jordan, 142, 171; River, Valley, 61-4, 
79, 251 
Justin I, emperor, 350 
Justin IL, emperor, 320, 358 
Justinian I, emperor, 72, 239-41, 246, 
299, 307, 310-1, 355, 363-4, 429 


Karaatteke monastery, 114-6 

Kertch, Keré / Bosporos, 182, 210-2, 
217, 424, 427, 431-6, 439 

Khabur River, 131-4 

Khazars, 421-8, 432-3, 440 

Kiev, 152, 182, 209-10, 217, 235, 425, 
454 

Kilise Tepe, 138-43 

kilns, furnaces, stoves, 43-5, 73-7, 
91-5, 102-5, 121, 142, 146-52, 
158, 163-5, 176, 239, 319, 402-6 

kommerkiarioi, see customs, 
conunercinril 

Kopetra, 168 

Koptos, 342, 351 

Kornos Cave, 161-4 

Kotor, 209, 213 

Kounoupi, pottery kilns, 176 

Kushan, 193, 197, 255 
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Kuvrat, kagan of Bulgars, 226, 430 


Laodicea,.66, 247, 388 

largitio, 196, 224 

lead seals, 12, 199, 363, 423-4, 436, 440; 
see also customs, commierciarii 
/kommerkiariot 

Leo V, emperor, 372 

Leuke Kome, 329-31, 352 

Leukos Limen, 344 

Levant, 152, 158, 163, 165-6, 174-5, 
178, 181, 185, 189, 191, 213, 219, 
239, 372, 385-7, 391, 403-4, 411, 
415-6 

Liao, 260-1 

Liaoning province, 254-6 

Libya, 33, 57, 353, 380 

Licinius, emperor, 336 

Limyra, 164, 169, 171, 173 

Liudprand of Cremona, bishop, 375-6 

Lund, 185, 209, 218 

luxury / high value trade, 6, 8, 34-5, 
158, 168, 182, 191-9, 204, 234, 
254-5, 274, 305, 311, 321, 383, 
390, 393, 422, 426, 429-31, 
435-6, 441 

Lycia, 169, 178, 226 


Macedonia, 209-10, 213, 217 

al-Mahdiyah, 24-6, 28 

Malaya Pereshchepina, 225-7 

Malik shah (1072-92), 261 

Mamluks, 202-3, 210, 341, 352 

Mantzikert, 184, 210 

Manuel Komnenos, emperor, 149,182, 
439 

manuscripts, 6, 15-29, 286-7, 291, 305, 
366-7, 425 

maps, ancient and medieval, 9-12, 
15-29 

marble, see stone 

Marianos, protospatharios, 231 

markets, 6-7, 12, 32-3, 64, 72, 117, 151, 
182-5, 189-92, 219, 227, 234, 
239, 244-8, 251, 275-84, 287-9, 
306-8, 312, 323-5, 357, 372, 
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375~8, 381, 387, 390-1, 425-33, 
436-7, 400-1 
beach market 301 
market regulations of Pavia 375 
Marmara Island / Proconnesos, 147-8, 
151-2; Sea of 145-53 
Marsa Nakari, 344-5, 349, 352 
Marseille, 177, 185, 242, 245 
materia medica, 273-92, 304-5, 372, 381, 
386-7 
aloeswood, 273, 277, 291 
ambergris, 287-92 
aubergine, 287 
banana, 287 
camphor, 287, 290-2 
cassia, 277-8, 280 
cinnamon, 277-9, 291 
cloves, 282-6, 289, 292 
colophony, 46 
costus, 278 
cumin, 284-5 
frankincense, 273, 276-7, 289-91, 
372 
galangal, 288 
ginger, 273, 278, 280-1, 291 
gum Arabic, 277 
gum mastic, 27, 46 
honey, 273, 308 
ladhan, 27 
mastic, 273, 277, 280, 387 
musk, 282-3, 286-9 
must, 277 
myrrh, 46, 277-8, 280, 291, 372 
natron, 273, 404, from. Wadi 
Natrun, Egypt 404, 415 
olibanum, 46 
pepper, 7, 273, 276-83, 289-92, 305, 
346, 350 
resins, 277 
saffron, 277, 280, 292 
spikenard, 278 
storax, 27, 277, 387 
turpentine, 46 
vitriol, 27 
Maurice, emperor, 239 
Maximinus II, emperor, 336 
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medicines, 7-9, 35, 304; see also 
materia medica 
Mediterranean, 10, 14-5,17, 20, 23-5, 
28, 32, 52, 157-9, 185, 217-8, 
239-42, 266, 270, 297, 312, 315, 
320-1, 323, 339, 349-50, 371-91 
merchants, 20, 34, 72, 217, 251, 275-7, 
383 
Alexandrian 278 
Amalfitan 386 
Byzantine 303, 306-12, 386 
Constantinopolitan 384, 386-8, 427 
Cretan 384 
eastern 34, 243-6 
Fatimid 386 
Frankish’ 384 
Italian 186, 189, 379-80, 388 
Jewish 244, 250-2 
mercator 336 
negotiatores at Charax, 195 
Nestorian 226 
Slav 375 
transmarini negotiatores 245, 247 
Venetian 372-8, 383-8 
Viking 218 
Merida, 244 
Merovingians, 245-6, 307 
Mesopotamia, 233, 249, 272, 422 
metal, metalware, metalwork, 6-9, 12, 
35, 73, 78, 82, 86, 103, 107, 199, 
261, 297-8, 304-7, 311, 315-22, 
423, 426, 429, 444, 449, 452-8, 
460 
artefacts: church vessels, 226-30, 
233-4, 245; crosses, 227, 349; 
domestic silver, 224—7, 255; 
kitchen wares, 6, 8, 231~4; 
lamps, 6, 230-4, 349; washing 
vessels, 9, 230-4; see also coins, 
jewellery, scales and weights, 
weapons 
chemical analysis, 224; lead 
isotope analysis, 222-7 
circulation: 22436 
metals: copper & alloys, 221-4, 
230-6, 307-8, 315-6; gold, 6-9, 
73, 82, 196, 200, 221-4, 227, 
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245, 305, 316, 320-1, 342-5, 
355-7, 360-6, 388, 432-3, 437, 
460-1; iron, 222, 227, 315-7, 
321, 324-6, 360, 373-5, 449, 
452, 456-7, 407; lead, 222, 277, 
315-6, 308, 323-4; mercury, 
82; silver, 6-9, 35, 73-5, 82, 
160, 168, 196,201, 221-36, 245, 
255, 276, 287, 304-9, 364-6, 
388, 432-5, 460-1; steel, 315, 
321; tin, 222-3, 315-22, 306-10, 
313, 323; tinned copper, 9, 230, 
233-6 
mines, mining: 307-8; copper: 
Ireland 308~9; Lyliatos 
Maurovouni 221; Wadi Amran 
221, Wadi Faynan 221, gold: 
345, Bir Umm Fawakhir 342-3; 
lead: Mendips 308-9; silver: 
Amuk 222-3; Black Sea, 222, 
225; Bolkardag, Taurus, 222, 
225, Laurion 221~2; Mendips 
308-9; tin deposits: 222-3, 
315-22; Cornwall & Devon 
307, 315-8; Brittany 307, 
316; Saxony 316; Spain 316; 
Sardinia 316, Taurus (Kestel / 
Géltepe) 222, 316 
production: ingots, 306, 319; 
gilding, 82; lead bars 105; 
mints, 223, 430; ore processing, 
318; smelting, 308, 318-9, 321; 
state control: comes sacrarum 
largitionum, 224; magister 
officiorum, 224; silver control 
stamps, 222-3; see also 
factories, mints, workshops 
Michael IL, emperor, 385 
military, the, 12, 255, 371-4, 382, 432 
action, 223, 356, 381 
garrisons, 35, 122, 263, 336-40, 431 
principia, 336-8 
provisioning, 9, 246, 311, 373 
routes, 137, 263, 340; see also navy 
millstones, 32-3, 95, 105, 182, 304, 318 


mines, emeralds 345, 350; see also 
metal 
mints, 75, 175, 223, 430, 433 
Minino Project, 446-60 
monasteries, 97-117, 145, 150, 227, 311 
of Siria ,161 
metochia, 151-5 
Monemvasia, 177 
Mons, Porphyrites, 340 
Smaragdus, 345, 350 
mosaics, 14, 67, 70, 80, 84, 94, 305, 
393-417 
Byzantine mosaicists, 396 
mosaic map of Palestine, 18 
Mt Athos, 145-6, 151 
Mschata, 91 
Mu’awiya, caliph, 171 
Murano, 399-400 
al-Mutawakkil, caliph, 286 
Myos Hormos/Quseir al-Qadim 
340-4, 352 
niyrepsoi, 275, 288 
myrrh from Arabia, see materia medica 


naphtha, 426-8 
Greek Fire, 427 
pottery pitchers, 436 
Naples, 185, 242 
Nasir Abd er-Rahman, caliph of 
Cordoba, 287 
natron, see glass production, materia . 
medica 
navy, 170, 381 
naval, base, 177; cartography, 29; 
expedition, 233; power, 373-4, 
382; timber, 373-4, 382; see also 
military, the 
navigation, 17-8, 27-9, 374-7, 387 
Nea Paphos, 165-6, 169-70 
Nessana, 7, 224. 
Nicaea/ Iznik, 109-10, 184, 210 
Nikephoros, emperor, 160 
Nile River, Delta, Valley, 16, 25, 34, 
95, 174, 213, 333-5, 340-4, 351, 
353, 383 
canal: 333-5 
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Nishapur, 256 

North Africa, 8, 17, 72, 139, 142, 174~5, 
177-8, 217, 242, 246, 298, 305, 
311, 323, 358, 373 

Novgorod, 182, 209-11, 218, 230, 446, 
450, 456, 460 

Novogrudok, 209, 211, 218 

Nubia, 227-30, 353, 356, 368 


oil, olive oil, olives, 33, 37, 46, 57, 64, 
66, 182, 186, 231, 242, 247; oils, 
277, 280, 299, 301, 305, 378-9, 
384, 389, 433 

oil mills, 95 

Otranto, 183-6, 209, 213 

Otto I, emperor, 374, 382 

Otto II, emperor, 376 

Otto Orseolo, doge, 375 

Oxus River, 16, 20 - 


Padua, 186, 189, 381 

Palermo, 25~7 

Palestine, Palestinian, 41, 64, 72, 83, 
122, 134, 161, 165, 169-72, 178, 
210, 249, 324-5, 384 

Palladius, governor, 67 

Palmyra, 80, 122, 124 

Panagia, Cyprus, 159-61, 165 

Paphos, 158, 163, 205-9, 211 

papyrus, 8, 35, 276, 286, 338 

Pednelissos, Phrygia, kilns, 158 

Pella, 62, 74 

Peloponnesos, 27, 53, 177, 207, 217, 
379-80, 389 

pepper, 7, 276-83, 289-92, 305, 346, 
350; see also materia medica 

perfume, 182, 254, 274, 280 

Pergamon, 184 

periplus, periploi, periplous,17, 28 

Periplus Maris Erythraei, 13, 195, 248, 
330-1, 357, 360 

Perge, 158, 171-3 

Persia, Persian, 122, 248, 334, 355 

Persian Gulf, 217, 350, 381, 386 

Petra, 249, 331 

pharmacology, 273-92 

Philoteras / Aenum, 340, 352 


Philoxenité, Lake Mareotis, 93, 95 
Pietro II, Orseolo, doge, 375 
Pietro IV, Candiano, doge, 380-2 
pigments & metal oxides, 46, 86, 98, 
105, 116, 125, 200-7, 407 
pilgrims, pilgrimage, 13, 72, 75-7, 
94-5, 137-8, 186, 215, 305, 
334-6, 340, 372, 383-6 
Abu Mena: craft workshops 94, 
oil mills & wine presses 95 
Egeria 334 
Piacenza Pilgrim, 13; see also 
relics 
pillage, 224, 234, 356 
Pisidia, 158, 178 
Pliska, 100, 210, 233, 235 
Poland, 209, 218-9 
ports, 16, 25, 28, 247, 329-52, 376, 
385, 426 
pottery/ ceramics, 6, 8-12, 72-3, 
78, 82, 95, 121-36, 137-43, 
157-78, 179-90, 297-313, 
320-1, 330, 343-4, 351, 356, 
361, 436, 453 
amphorae, 6, 31-2, 35, 37-58, 95, 
146-53, 182, 218, 239, 242-3, 
297, 300, 304-11, 324-5, 336, 
347-9, 360-1, 430, 436, 448, 
459; reuse, 46; Late Roman 
1: 41, 44, 48-9, 53, 57, 134, 
139, 163, 167, 169, 174, 176-7, 
242, 247-8, 298-9, 304, 324-5, 
350; Late Roman 2: 34, 37-58, 
176-7, 243, 298-9, 304-5, 
311, 324—5; Late Roman 4 
(Gaza), 41, 46, 53, 134, 243, 
248, 298; Aqaba-Axum, 35; 
Gunsenin I / Ganos, 147-53; 
North Syrian, 134-5, 267, 272; 
Tunisian, 267, 325 
common and other wares: Brittle 
Ware (kitchen ware), 121-36, 
270; cooking pots, 158, 167; 
lamps, 32-3, 72, 77, 95, 
122, 163, 221, 303, 349 (see 
also glass, metal); pilgrim 
ampullae, tokens, 72, 95, 305; 
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unguentaria, 246-7, 276; roof 
tiles, 32, vaulting tubes, 32-3, 
water pipes, 32 


fine wares: Red Wares, 179-90; 


African Red Slip Ware, 9, 33, 
72, 124, 128, 134, 167, 176, 
267-8, 298, 303; Cypriote Red 
Slip Ware, 139, 158, 167-70, 
178, 299; Phocaean Red Slip 
Ware, 35, 72, 123-4, 134, 139, 
266, 268, 272, 298-300, 308-10; 
White Wares, 97-117, 182-5, 
218, 233; polychrome ceramics, 
97-117; architectural (glazed 
wall tiles), 9, 12, 98, 107-16; 
ceramic icons, 98, 107-15; 
floor revetments, 108, 110, 
112, tableware, 98, 108-16; 
Sgraffito Wares, 179-90, 218, 
437 (Zeuxippus 182, 188-9; 
Measles 186~7; Aegean 189; 
Champlevé 182; Incised Free 
Style °82); painted pottery, 
98-117, 137-43, 267, 269, 272 


other pottery: Aksumite, 332, 349; 


Chinese: 253; celadon ware, 
341; porcelain, 9-10; Indian, 
346; Islamic, 164, 183, 190, 

219, 256, 264, 271; Kiev, 454; 
Parthian, 266-7, 270; Persian 
Gulf, 350; Port St. Symeon, 189; 
Roman, 264-5; Sasanian, 266; 
Volga Bulgar, 454 


production: clay, 44-5, 72-5, 91, 


100, 104, 121-6, 140, 142, 151, 
158, 186, 270; fabric, 43, 97, 98, 
116, 121-8, 131-3, 142, 147-8, 
152, 158, 163, 270; glaze, 9, 98, 
102, 105, 116, 256, 266, 270; 
potters, 356; Abu Nasr of Basra 
256; chemical analysis, 44; 
petrological analysis, 44, 72 
(petrographic), 122, 125, 142, 
267; highly selective sequential 
chromatography, 46; see also 
kilns, workshops 
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Preslav, 10-2, 97-117, 210, 227 
Palace Monastery, 97, 100-117 
Patlejna, 98~117 
Round Church, 97-117 
Tuzlalaka, 98, 100-117 
prices / (monetary) value, 6-9, 66, 73, 
168, 181-3, 192, 196, 204, 227, 
234-6, 239, 253, 274-5, 280, 289, 
301-7, 309, 321, 383, 426, 429- 
31, 434; see also Diocletian’s 
Price Edict 
Prilep, 186, 210 
Prittlewell, Essex, 9, 231, 236 
Ptochoprodromos, 151, 378 


Qanaa, Yemen, 248 
quarries, 340-2; see also stone 
Qustul, 227-9, 231 


Raidestos / Tekirdag, 145, 388 
Raqqa, 270, 405, 412-5 
Ravenna, 6-7, 87, 399 
Ravenna Cosmography 16 
Ravna monastery, 114, 116 
Red Sea, 10-14, 61, 239-40, 248, 275-6, 
280, 329-52, 381, 386 
relics 
Buddhist, 256, 260 
Christian, 91, 372, 388, 430, 440 
reliquaries, 91, 227, 234, 256 
resins, 46, 387; see also materia medica. 
Rhine River, 226, 230, 297 
Rhodes, 18, 27, 307 
Riazan, 436-7 
river routes, 16, 20, 137-40, 196-7, 
210-19, 262, 270-2, 373, 422, 
431, 449, 458 
roads, 16, 20, 61-2, 122-4, 217, 261, 
340-5, 351; see also routes, Silk 
Road / Route, Via Nova 
Roger IL, king of Sicily, 28, 379 
Romanos I, emperor, 287 
Rome, 33, 185, 209, 213, 217, 242, 307, 
323, 373, 385, 414 
Rostislav, prince, 434-5 
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routes, 16-20, 62,.94, 137-8, 177, 181, 
186, 196-7, 213-9, 224, 234, 
248-9, 261-4, 272-5, 297-9, 303, 
325-6, 331, 340-5, 351-2, 372, 
377, 381-8, 425-9, 433, 441-3; 
see also itineraries, pilgrimage, 
rivers, roads, sea—lanes, Silk 
Road / Route 

Rumania, 53, 189, 210, 215-9, 226 

rural dwelling sites, 443-7 

Rus’, 201-3, 209-10, 215-9, 421-2, 
430-6, 440, 443-61 

Russia, Russian, 9, 14, 152, 203, 387, 
443-61 

Russian Primary Chronicle, 216, 422, 
435 


Sagalassos, 173 
Samarra, 270 
Samos, 53, 151 
Saranda Kolones, 165-6, 171 
Saraylar, kilns, 147-8; see also 
Topagac 
Sardis, 184, 208-9, 232-4 
Sarkel, 152, 182, 210, 428, 433-9 
Sasanian Persia, 10, 193, 195, 197, 431 
scales and weights, 72-3, 78-9, 105, 
149, 288, 298, 305, 412, 448, 
450-1, 454 
Scandinavia, 218-9, 460 
Schleswig, 209, 216-8 
Scythopolis/Bet Shean/Baysan, 12, 
61-82, 230, 249 
Byzantine Agora, 69-70, 75 
Byzantine bazaar 71-2 
Roman basilica, 67—69 
Sigma 68, 70, 75 
Umayyad bazaar (sq), 80-2 
Sea of Azov, 427-8, 431-2, 435-7, 440 
sea-lanes, 35, 177, 323-5, 377; see also 
routes 
Seleucia / Silifke, 137, 223, 247 
Seljugs, 212, 388 
Serbia, 189, 210, 216 
Serres,186 
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ships, 27, 31, 34, 145-6, 151-2, 158, 
216, 303-6, 310, 323-6, 344, 350, 
355, 372-6, 379, 382-6, 432, 439 
fleet, 8, 234, 240, 323, 326 
galley, 373 
navicularii, 34 
pirates, 383 
sailors, 6, 310-2, 387, 438 
shipbuilding, -er, 7, 151, 323-6, 
373-4 
shipmate (nauclertus), 379 
shipwright, 373; see also naval 
shipwrecks, 9, 13, 27, 31-6, 147-52, 
165, 179-81, 233, 303, 315, 
323-6, 383 
Bantham, 301, 306, 325 
Bigbury Bay, 315, 320 
Black Assarca, 35 
Bozburun, 35, 324. 
Croatia, 34, 165 
Dor, 31, 232, 324 
Dramont E, 32, 232, 323 
our Arab wrecks, 33 
Giimiisliik, 34 
Heliopolis A, 34 
Hof HaCarmel, 34 
sis, 32, 324 
Kastellorizo, 179-8 
La Palud, 325 
Marmara, 152 
Marzamemi B, 249 
Miljet A, 34 
Pantano Longarini, 323 
Parthian, 36 
Pelagonnesos, 179-81, 188 
St Gervais, 33-4, 304 
Serce Limam, 13-14, 27, 147-50, 
181, 324, 386, 403, 412-6 
Skopelos, 179 
Yassi Ada (c. AD 375), 159, 324; (c. 
AD 626) 8, 13, 34, 46, 53-4, 163, 
181, 247, 304-8, 324 
Yenikap1, harbour of Theodosius, 
see Constantinople 
shops, 12, 62-82, 86, 93 
Sicily, 9, 15, 25-8, 31, 33-4, 57, 177, 
233, 323, 372-3, 379, 417 
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Sigtuna, 152, 209-10, 218 
silk, 7-10, 14, 35, 182, 218-9, 226, 253, 
305, 372, 375, 379, 386-9, 460 
Silk Road / Route, 20, 218, 261-3, 422 
silver, see metal 
Silvinus, protes of Scythopolis, 70 
Sivin, Grand Zhupan, 227 
Skala, 114-6 
skins & leather, 70, 87-8, 196, 216, 
249-50, 306-8 
slaves, 6, 8, 35, 245, 305-8, 373, 380, 
426, 429 
Slavs, 25, 33, 148, 177, 190, 375, 380, 
426, 453 
Smyrna / Izmir, 8, 181, 224. 
Somalia, 46, 277 
Spain, 33, 57, 82, 233, 239-47, 249-52, 
299, 303, 307-8, 316 
Sparta, 175, 186, 189; oil 379, 384. 
spices, 7, 218, 277, 298, 372, 375, 381-3, 
386-7; see also materia medica 
Sri Lanka / Taprobane, 10, 13, 282, 344, 
349, 353, 355 
Stadinsinus maris magni, 17 
staple commodities, 3, 32, 37, 49, 152, 
247, 299, 301, 304, 321, 360, 390, 
426-30 
Staraia Ladoga, 209-10, 218 
Stara Zagora, 208-9, 212, 219 
State, the, 3-5, 31-4, 52, 66-7, 100, 182, 
189, 217, 222-4, 233, 240—1, 246, 
260, 310-2, 325, 366, 371-5, 383, 
386, 390-1, 431-3, 443; see also 
annona, factories 
statues, 94, 307; Colossus of Rhodes 
307 
stone, 91 
marble, 32, 72, 94, 150, 247, 304, 
360 
porphyry, 340 
precious, semi-precious, 7, 
93-4, 256, 298, 346, 349-50, 388: 
agate, 93, 256, 346; amethyst, 
93; beryls/emeralds, 345, 350; 
coral, 93; garnet, 305; rock 
crystal, 93, 196, 260, Fatimid 
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bowl & ewers, 383; sapphires, 
349 
sarcophagi, 32 
stone carving, 107 ; vessels, 72 
storerooms, storage shafts, 78, 104-5 
Sudan, 335, 357 
Suez, 333, 345 
sugar, 289; factory 82 
Suishtu (History of Sui), 256 
Suzdal’, 210, 445, 449 
Sweden, 152, 185, 209-10, 216, 227 
Symeon Seth, 289, 291 
Symeon, tsar of Bulgaria, 113-4 
synagogues, 7, 64, 433 
Syria, Syrians, 18-9, 25, 34; 61, 83, 
121-36, 142, 145, 171, 178, 
203, 210-9, 223, 226, 230, 239, 
243-51, 260, 267, 275, 324, 372, 
381, 384, 411, 415 


Taiwudi, emperor of North Wei, 255 
Tarquinia, 209, 211, 213 
Tarragona, 242-3 
Tarsus, 134, 171, 223-5 
Taurus mountains, 137, 222-6 
Thasos, 53, 176 
Thebes, 181, 379, 387-9 
Theodosius I, emperor, 62, 69; 
harbour of, 14, 87, 150 
Theosebeius, governor, 70 
Thessalonike, 27, 175, 181, 186, 209 
Tiberias, 79, 223 
Tinnis, 25, 28, 213, 387 
Tintagel, 177, 297, 301-5, 310, 313 
Tmutarakan, 14, 182, 210, 217, 422-4, 
428-39 
Tomis / Constanza, 46-7 
toals, 6, 78, 87, 91~3, 317-8, 394, 457 
anvils, 93 
Topagag, kilns, 147-8 
Torcello, 9, 14, 373, 393-417 
Sta Maria Assunta 396, 400, 407 
Torone, 52-3 
trade, exchange, etc. 
blockade, 372, 386 
capital investments 376 
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chrysobulls: of 1082, 378, 387, 390, 
of 1169, 439, of Isaac IT Angelos 
439 
contract of 1088, 379 
contracts, business, 377 
embargo 428 
gift exchange 246, 251, 301, 305 
maritime, 31-5, 195-7, 213-6, 247, 
251, 371-7, 388-90, 430 
networks, Jewish, 425 
retail, urban, 61-82, 86, 93 
sanctions, 432 
treaties, 37; Russo-Byzantine, 422, 
430 
for ecclesiastical trade, see the 
Church 
see also annona, barter, caravans, 
commerce, customs, 
diplomacy, emporia, fairs, 
luxury trade, markets, 
merchants, military, routes 
Trajan, emperor, 334; see also Via 
Nova Traiana 
Trebizond, 217, 288, 372, 381, 432, 436 
Tripoli (Lebanon), 385-6 
Troy / Besik Tepe, 184 
Tulunid, 260 
Tunis, 32, 324; for Tunisia, see Ifriqiya 
Turkey, Turks, 31, 34-5, 134~7, 147, 
163, 173-—8, 185, 260-3, 324, 383, 
412, 439 
Tyre, 66, 247, 406, 415-6 


Uighurs, 261 

Ukraine, 226 

Umayyad, 13, 35, 73-9, 89-91, 124,130—~ 
6, 166, 178, 232, 272, 417 

Ural mountains, 225-6 


ValkaSina monastery, 113-4 

Vandals, 33, 72, 240, 246 

Vasilikos Valley Survey, 168 

Veliki Gradac, 210, 215 

Venice, Venetian, 10, 14, 183, 186, 189, 
201-2, 207-9, 216, 371-91, 396, 
399, 401-4 
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San Marco,10, 205, 207, 216, 383, 
399, 401-4 
Via Nova, Hadriana 351 
Traiana 331-2 
see also roads 
Vikings, see merchants 
Viminacium, Serbia, 53 
vineyards, 145, 151-2, 239, 249 
Visigoths, 240-1; Visigothic Code 245 
Volga Bulgars, 218, 226, 454 
Volga River, 210, 218, 422, 431-5, 
443-9, 452, 458-60 
Voronia, 226, 229 
Vukashin, king of Serbia, 231 


warehouses, 51; see also storerooms 
wasters, waster pits, 43, 105, 109, 112, 
117 
weapons, 223-4, 233, 317, 373-5, 382 
sword blade 72; copper-alloy for 
military 311; see also factories 
for weapons 
weights, see scales 
wells (ydrenmata), 95, 340, 351 
wheat, 7, 33, 64-6, 73, 182, 457; see 
also grain, com 
wine, 8-9, 12-3, 35, 37, 46, 66, 145-53, 
182, 239-52, 299-301, 305, 310, 
324-6, 360, 378, 428, 433, 436 
authors’ praise, 8, 249-50 
wine presses, 95, 239 
wood, wooden, 70, 86, 91, 102, 276, 
317-9, 324 
barrels, 147 
carpentry, 86-7 
lumber, 380-4 
timber, 373-5, 380-3, 387, 390; 
teakwood, 346 
woodland, 445, 449, 457 
workshops, 12, 43, 45, 51, 64, 66, 75-8, 
83-95, 146, 150, 223-4 
for cloth (linen, wool), 7 
for glass, 73, 91, 94-5, 207, 412, 
415-6; see Corinth, factories 
for ivory / bone, 84-92, 103, 107 
for metalwork, 7, 82, 224, 426, 429, 
449, 456-7 
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of mosaicists, 394, 397-8, 401 Xanthos, 173 
for pottery, 75-7, 95, 97-117, 122-5, 
131-5, 430 Zanzibar, 14 
monastic workshops, 97-117 Zemarchos, urban prefect, 73 
with dwellings, 103 Zeugma, 135, 263-72 


see also factories 


